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The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  JFor  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country;  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice, 
so  that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his 
present  vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one  or  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level  in  the  one  he  now  pursues.     Furthermore,  he 
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wishes  to  obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner 
possible. 

In  nieeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  men- 
suration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of 
mathematics  needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles 
of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic 
table.  To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and 
formulas  are  omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instruc- 
tions are  given  regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances  any  particular  rule,  formula,  or  process 
should  be  applied;  and  whenever  possible  one  or  more 
examples,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice 
— together  with  their  solutions — are  given  to  illustrate  and 
explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
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heretofore  attempted,  biit  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the 
maximum  of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this 
informatioQ  is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and 
the  indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be 
made  available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper 
formula,  method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  hira  how  and 
when  it  should  be  used. 

This  volume  contains  papers  on  the  subjects  of  plumbing 
and  gas-fitting,  heating  and  ventilation  of  buildings,  paint* 
ing  and  decorating,  and  estimating  and  calculating  quanti- 
ties,  and  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  the  building 
contractor  and  quantity  surveyor,  as  well  as  all  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  estimation  and  calculation  of  materials 
that  go  into  a  building.  The  paper  on  Plumbing  and  Gas- 
Fitting  treats  the  subject  from  the  plumber's  standpoint 
with  a  view  to  making  it  perfectly  practical  to  the  architect, 
draftsman,  or  building  superintendent.  The  paper  on  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilation  of  Buildings  explains  such  theories  and 
practices  as  find  favor  among  the  leading  architects  of  the 
present  day.  The  paper  on  Painting  and  Decorating  treats 
on  the  durability,  quality,  and  general  excellence  of  work 
rather  than  artistic  merit,  the  latter  being  treated  in  another 
volume. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc. 
Ib  such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence, 
in  order  to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  each  subject  or  part  a  number.  This  number  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite 
the  page  numt»er;  and  lo  distinguish  it  from  the  page 
number  it  is  preceded  by  the  printer's  section  mark  (§). 
Consequently,  a  reference  such  as  g  37,  page  36.  will  be 
readily  found  by  looking  along  the  inside  edges  of  the 
headlines  until  §  S7  is  found,  and  then  through  g  37  until 
page  30  is  found. 

Intbrnational  Textbook  Company. 
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PLUMBING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  The  duty  of  a  plumber  is  to  provide  dwellings  and 
other  buildings  with  systems  of  piping,  the  several  objects 
of  which  are: 

1.  To  supply  and  distribute  water  to  convenient  points. 

2.  To  receive  and  conduct  away  all  dirty  and  refuse  water. 

3.  To  conduct  away  and  dispose  of  all  filth,  excreta,  and 
other  sewage  matter,  and  to  remove  all  noxious  odors  arising 
therefrom. 

He  also  provides  apparatus  for  heating  water,  and  for 
pumping,  storing,  and  measuring  cold  water,  also  lavatories 
and  baths,  laundry  tubs  and  sinks,  water  closets  and  urinals, 
cesspools,  drains,  etc. 

The  comfort  and  healthfulness  of  dwellings,  especially 
in  towns  and  cities,  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
adequacy  and  thoroughness  of  the  plumbing.  And,  as  the 
health  of  the  inmates  is  seriously  affected  by  defective  drain- 
age, it  is  necessary  that  the  work  of  the  plumber  shall  be 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  performed.  The  general 
public  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  thorough 
drainage,  and  in  many  cases  the  plumber  must  protect  people 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  their  own  ignorance.  In 
many  communities  laws  have  been  made  which  greatly  aid 
him  in  constructing  drainage  systems  as  they  should  be. 

Fur  notice  of  copyright,  sec  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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2«  In  all  cases  of  new  buildings,  or  repairs,  or  remodeling 
old  buildings,  the  architect  must  furnish  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  plumbing  work,  and  the  plumber  is  guided  by 
them.  Of  course,  in  order  to  prevent  conflict  with  the  health 
authorities,  the  plumber  must  also  be  controlled  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  plumbing  ordinances  of  the  city  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  all  architects 
should  provide  themselves  with  office  copies  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  govern  plumbers  and  plumbing",  so  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  design  the  phmibers*  work  in  accord- 
ance therewith.  A  copy,  in  pamphlet  form  usually,  can  1x3 
easily  obtained  by  application  to  the  Health  Department,  the 
Building  Department,  or  the  Plumbing  Inspector,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

3.  It  is  necessary  that  the  architect  should  possess  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  plumbing. 
He  should  also  become  familiar  with  the  mode  of  performing 
the  necessary  operations  upon  them,  both  the  shop  work  and 
the  outside  work;  and  he  should  acquire  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  an  efficient  and 
satisfactory  system  of  water  supply,  a  safe  and  reliable  sys- 
tem of  drainage,  and  a  complete  and  convenient  outfit  of 
fixtures  and  domestic  apparatus. 
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SINKS. 

4.  Sinks  are  of  several  varieties;  viz.,  kitchen  sinks,  but- 
lers* pantry  sinks,  and  slop  sinks. 

They  are  made  of  wood,  cast  iron,  steel,  enameled  iron, 
brown  glazed  earthenware,  porcelain,  soapstone,  slate,  etc. 

All  sinks  should  be  provided  with  a  strainer  and  waste 
pipe.  The  waste  pipe  should  be  trapped  if  it  extends  to  a 
drain  pipe  or  cesspool ;  or,  even  if  it  is  open  to  the  air  at  the 
end,  it  should  be  trapped  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
foul  odors  back  into  the  house. 
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6«  Kitclien  sinks  should  be  placed  where  there  Is  plenty 
of  light,  and  as  near  to  the  pantry  as  possible,  so  as  to  save 
steps  for  the  person  using  them.  They  should  be  removed 
to  such  a  distance  from  the  range  that  the  persons  using 
them  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  should 
be  set  near  a  window,  if  possible,  to  secure  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation. Sinks  should  not  be  encased  in  woodwork,  but  left 
exposed  all  around,  so  that  no  damp  places  can  be  main- 
tained. Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  leaving  any  crevice 
or  cranny  where  dirt  can  lodge  or  where  vermin  may  breed. 
If  the  sink  is  furnished  with  a  back  of  any  material,  the 
space  behind  it  should  be  thoroughly  filled  with  cement  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  provided  with  a  special  air  space  for  a  free 
circulation  of  air. 

-  Kitchen  sinks  should  be  supported  by  legs,  or  placed  upon 
substantial  brackets,  at  a  height  of  about  30^  inches  above 
the  floor. 

Wooden  sinks  are  fitted  with  a  waste  pipe  A  and  strainer 
-ff,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  waste  pipe  is  of  lead,  and 
is  flanged  over  and 
secured  with  copper 
tacks.  The  strainer  is 
made  of  sheet  copper, 
and  is  sunk  flush  with 
the  bottom  of  the  sink. 
Theconnection  ismade 
water-tight  by  setting 
the  flanged  end  of  the  pipe  in  white  lead.  This  connection 
can  be  strengthened  by  \dping  a  flange  around  the  pipe  at 
Cy  and  fastening  it  to  the  woodwork. 

Wooden  sinks  may  be  lined  with  sheet  metal,  preferably 
copper,  weighing  16  to  20  ounces  per  square  foot.  The 
bottom  must  be  secured  at  several  points  by  brass  screws 
soldered  over  the  top  to  prevent  bulging  when  heated. 
Wooden  sinks  should  never  be  used  in  dwelling  houses 
because  they  harbor  vermin  so  easily,  and  soon  acquire  a 
disagreeable  odor. 

Cast-iron  sinks  arc  provided  with  strainers,  and  the  waste 
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pipe  is  attached  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  lead  waste  pipe  A 
is  flanged  over  the  conical  nozzle  G  of  the  sink,  and  is  held 
in  place  by  the  clamp  ring  B  and  the  bolts  C,  To  prevent 
water  from  leaking  past  the  heads  of  the  bolts  and  trickling 
down  upon  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  washers  of  rubber  or 
leather  are  set  up  tight  by  the  nuts  H. 

The  size  and  style  of  sink  required  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  service  it  must  render,  and  upon  the  size  and  shape 
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of  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  set.  This  can  easily  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  catalogue  of  any  reliable  plumbers* 
supply  house.  For  ordinary  circumstances,  a  sink  30  inches 
long  by  20  inches  wide  by  6  inches  deep  is  generally  employed. 
For  general  plain  service  galvanized  cast-iron  roll-rim  sinks 
are  usually  specified.  Porcelain  sinks,  however,  are  the  best, 
and  should  be  used  on  the  finest  work. 


G.  Butlers'  pantry  sinks  are  made  of  various  shapes 
and  materials.  The  most  common  are  made  of  sheet  copier 
tinned  on  the  inside.  They  are  either  struck  up  from  one 
piece  of  sheet  copper,  or  are  built  of  two  or  more  pieces. 

A  copper  pantry  sink  composed  of  one  piece  of  sheet  cop- 
per is  shown  at  </,  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  oval  in  plan  and  semioval 
in  section.  It  is  supported  by  a  flange  b,  which  is  nailed 
down  to  the  board  c  before  the  hard-wood  top  el  is  bedded 
down  and  secured  in  position 
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This  form  of  pantry  sink  is  always  provided  with  an  over- 
flow horn,  as  shown  at  r,  and  a  plug  and  socket  waste  con- 
nection in  the  center  of  the  bottom,  as  at/.  This  is  known 
as  an  (n^al  pantry  sink. 


Fio.  8. 

Flat-l>ottoniccl  copper  pantry  sinks  arc  built  from  flat 
pieces  of  tinned  sheet  copper.  The  seams  are  locked  and 
sweated  with  soft  solder.  The  bottoms  are  flat,  and  the 
sides  are  usually  slightly  rounded  at  the  corners.  They  are 
also  furnished  with  a  flange  a  around  the  top,  as  in  Fig.  4, 


^^m 


^y^ 


Fig.  4. 

nailed  to  a  wooden  frame  b,  which  prevents  the  flat  sides 
from  bulging.  The  hard- wood  top  c  is  bedded  on  the  frame  b 
with  red  or  white  lead  putty,  and  secured  with  brass  screws. 
The  bottom  of  this  sink  should  be  supported  by  a  shelf  J, 
which  is  scooped  out  in  the  center,  as  shown,  so  that  the 
bottom  may  be  perfectly  drained. 
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7.  Porcelain  pantry  sinks  are  commonly  made  with  a 
tecess  A  in  the  back,  which  affords  room  for  a  standing  over- 
flow By  Fig.  5.  This  overflow  tube  is  removable  from  the 
socket,  and  serves  as  a  plug  which  can  be  pulled  up  to  let 
the  water  out. 

These  sinks  are  usually  fitted  with  a  marble  slab  D  and 


Pig.  5. 


marble  splash  or  wall  plates  E,  A  dish  drainer  /%  made  of 
wooden  slats,  or  of  rubber,  is  used  to  protect  dishes  from 
contact  with  the  ^lab.  The  waste  connection  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  wash  basin. 


8.  Slop  sinks  are  made  of  cast  iron,  plain,  galvanized,  or 
enameled,  and  differ  from  kitchen  sinks  chiefly  in  dimen- 
sions; being  smaller  in  length  and  width,  but  of  greater 
depth.  They  are  usually  set  so  that  their  rims  are  about 
20  inches  above  the  floor. 

Slop  sinks  which  receive  chamber  slops  and  sewage  matter 
are  provided  with  flushing  rims  and  flush  tanks,  and  are 
cleansed  in  a  manner  similar  to  washout  closets.  They  are 
constructed  with  large  traps,  and  are  connected  to  the  drain 
pipes  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  connections  of  water  closets. 
They  are  often  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets, 
similar  to  those  used  for  sinks. 
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A  slop  hopper  sink  is  shown  at  Ay  Fig.  6.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  strainer  -fi,  which  can 
be  removed  to  clear  the  trap  be- 
low, and  is  supported  directly  upon 
a  4-inch  trap  C.  The  outlet  end 
D  of  the  trap  is  flanged  so  that  it 
may  be  attached  to  a  lead  waste 
pipe.  It  may  be  had  without  the 
flange,  when  the  trap  is  to  be 
calked  into  the  socket  of  an  iron 
pipe. 

A  2-inch  back- vent  connection  is  made  to  the  trap  at  E. 

9.  Wood  as  a  material  for  sinks,  has  some  advantages 
and  many  disadvantages.  Dishes  are  less  liable  to  break  or 
chip,  by  coming  into  violent  contact  with  it,  than  with  a 
metal  or  porcelain  sink.  But  it  absorbs  greasy  liquids  and 
becomes  foul,  emitting  unhealthy  odors.  It  fosters  vermin, 
and  becomes  leaky  from  unequal  shrinkage.  If  it  is  li;icd 
with  sheet  metal,  the  inner  side  of  the  woodwork  has  no 
chance  to  dry  out,  and  it  soon  rots.  If  ventilating  holes  be 
made  in  the  wooden  bottom,  they  soon  become  infested  with 
vermin. 

The  cast-iron  sinks,  plain  or  galvanized,  seem  to  answer 
all  requirements.  To  save  the  dishes  from  damage,  the 
bottom  of  the  Sink  may  be  covered  by  a  grating  of  wood  or 
rubber,  which  can  be  readily  removed  and  cleaned.  Other 
sinks  may  be  fitted  with  the  same  device. 

Enameled  iron  is  very  fine  material  for  sinks  while  it  is 
new.  But  the  enamel  will  crack  and  admit  moisture  to  the 
iron  beneath,  which  will  oxidize  and  detach  the  enamel, 
causing  it  to  come  off  in  flakes. 

Steel  sinks  are  light  and  cheap,  but  are  not  durable.  They 
rust  very  rapidly.  If  they  are  enameled,  the  enamel  on  the 
bottom  is  soon  cracked  by  the  bending  of  the  metal,  caused 
by  the  weight  of  dishes  in  it,  and  it  is  soon  spoiled,  as  before 
explained. 

Earthemuare  or  brown  glazed  sinks  are  about  \\  inches 
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thick,  and  are  glazed  both  outside  and  inside.  They  are 
quite  heavy,  and  require  an  iron  frame  with  legs  to  properly 
support  them. 

The  chief  merits  of  glazed  earthenware  or  porcelain  sinks, 
are  (1)  they  are  easily  kept  clean  and  free  from  smell; 
(2)  they  are  practically  imperishable. 


WASH  BASINS. 

10»  Wash  basins  are  either  round  or  oval  in  shape.  The 
aval  basin  affords  more  room  for  the  free  use  of  the  arms 
than  a  round  one  of  the  same  capacity,  and  is,  therefore, 
preferred. 

Basins  are  measured  over  the  outside  of  the  top  flange. 
Round  basins  vary  in  diameter  from  12  to  16  inches.  Oval 
basins  are  usually  made  in  three  sizes,  17  in.  xl4  in., 
19  in.  X15  in.,  and  21  in.  Xl6  in.  The  word  iou'lis  now 
often  used  instead  of  basin.  It  refers  only  to  that  part  of 
the  fixture  which  holds  the  water. 

Basins  are  made  of  iron,  galvanized  or  enameled,  and  also 
of  porcelain.  The  porcelain  basins  are  made  in  plain  white 
color,  or  they  are  decorated  to  any  degree  of  elegance  that 
may  be  desired.  Wash  basins  are  constructed  in  many 
ways.  In  the  commonest  variety,  the  bowl  is  separate 
from  the  slab  or  top,  and  the  splash  plate  or  back  is  also 
separate  from  the  slab. 

In  other  varieties,  the  bowl,  top,  and  back  are  made  in  one 
piece  of  metal  or  porcelain. 

11.     Bowls  are  made  with  and  without  overflows,   and 

mmm ' jjm    the  overflows  arc  of  sev- 

1  .    -^j^Sl    eral  varieties.     In  Fig.  7 

\  ^1  I   the  overflow  consists  of 

^^  ^    TT   a   strainer   A    and  a 

^^^^  ^^  nozzle,   or  horn,   /?,   to 

^^^lEBI^^  which  a  waste   pipe  is 

^''G-  "•  attached  by  a  cemented 

slip  joint,  or  by  a  rubber  cone  connection.     The  latter  is 

preferable. 
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la  Fig.  8  the  overflow  duct  a,  which  is  molded  c 
basiii,leads  into  the  waste  ^ 
outlet  b  through  holes  c  in 
the  connection  under  the 
rubber  plug  </. 

In  Fig.  9  the  porcelain 
bowl  is  constructed  with 
a  recess  a  to  contain  a 
combined  standing  over- 
flow and  waste  plug  b. 
The  tiase  of  the  waste 
plug    is   perforated    and  * 

forms  a  good  strainer,  which  can  easily  be  cleaned  by  lifting 
out  the  entire  waste  plug  and  overflow  arrangement.     The 


top  of  the  plug  b  slides  in  a  guide  which  is  secured  to  the 
marble  top  £■  by  a  lockout  J.  The  standing  waste  is  sus- 
pended by  a  bayonet  catch,  as  shown  at  e. 

In  Fig.  10,  the  bowl  c  is  made  plain  without  even  a  stop- 
per, and  has  a  strainer  only.  The  stopper  and  standing 
overflow  are  contained  in  the  tulx;  a.  The  siiri^his  water 
escapes  through  the  holus  l>.     Bowls  are  also  made  with 
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flushing  rims,  and  the  faucets  are  placed  below  the  top,  hav- 
ing only  the  handles  in  sight.  The  rim  of  the  bowl  is  thus 
freed  from  all  obstructions,  and  the  hands  of  the  bather  can- 
not be  injured  by  the  nozzles  of  the  faucets. 


Pio.  la 

Wash  basins  are  supported  upon  substantial  wall  brackets, 
or  upon  metal  frames  or  pedestals.  They  should  never  be 
cased  in  with  cabinet  work,  because  such  enclosures  cannot 
be  kept  clean,  and  vermin  will  find  lodgment  in  the  crevices 
of  the  woodwork. 


13.  The  slab,  or  top,  should  have  a  raised  rim  around  its 
entire  perimeter,  so  that  splashes  of  water  will  drain  back 
into  the  bowl.  The  holes  for  basin  cocks  and  other  attach- 
ments should  also  be  surrounded  bv  raised  rims,  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  holes  for  ordinary  basin  cocks  should  be  made 
square  to  receive  the  square  shank  of  the  cock,  and  thus  pre- 
vent it  from  turning. 

The  proper  height  of  the  top  of  the  slab  from  the  floor  varies 
from  30  to  31^  inches,  the  former  being  generally  satisfactory. 
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The  basin  cocks  should  be  attached  to  the  slab  with  a 
lead  washer  between  the  marble  slab  and  the  nut  underneath. 
The  chain  stay  should  be  fastened  in  the  same  manner.  The 
cocks  should  be  set  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  connection  between  the  waste  pipe  and  the  discharge 
outlet  of  the  basin  is  commonly  made  by  means  of  a  screw 
coupling,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  screwing  up  this  joint  because  the  bowl  is  verj'  liable  to 
crack  or  break  at  this  point.  A  thick  gasket  of  soft  rubber 
should  be  used  between  the  lockout  e  and  the  porcelain. 

The  space  between  the  splash  plates,  or  back,  and  the  wall 
should  be  completely  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris,  so  that  no 
crevice  or  hole  is  left  for  vermin. 


BATHS. 

13.  The  sloping  end  of  a  bath  tub  is  called  the  liead, 
and  the  vertical  end  is  the  foot.  Tubs  are  made  in  three 
general  styles,  the  ordinary^  French^  and  Romany  the  differ- 
ence being  in  the  shape. 

The  ordinary  style  has  a  round  bottom,  with  sloping 
head  and  vertical  foot. 

The  French  style  has  a  flat  bottom  and  flat  parallel  sides, 
with  rounded  comers.  The  head  slopes,  and  the  foot  is 
verticid. 

The  Koman  style  is  rectangular,  the  sides,  bottom,  and 
ends  being  flat,  with  round  comers.  Both  ends  and  sides 
are  nearly  vertical. 

The  ordinary  style  requires  the  least  water,  but  the  bottom 
being  semicircular  in  form,  is  of  inconvenient  shape  to  stand 
upon. 

The  French  tub  affords  more  room  for  the  bather,  but 
requires  more  water. 

The  Roman  bath  gives  most  r(X)m  for  the  bather.  It  is 
designed  chiefly  to  overcome  the  unbalanced  appearance 
which  the  other  forms  present  when  fitted  up  elsewhere 
than  in  a  comer.  In  this  style  the  faucets  are  nearly  always 
located  outside  the  tub,  and  the  hot  and  cold  water  enters 
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through  a  single  opening.  The  interior  space  is  thus  clear 
from  all  obstructions  or  projections  upon  which  the  bather 
might  be  injured. 

14.  The  cheapest  grade  of  baths  are  those  made  of  wood 
and  lined  with  zinc  or  tinned  copper.  Such  baths  are  encased 
with  wood  finishings  and  have  a  special  top  made  to  fit  the 
bath  and  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Open  copper-lined  and  aluminum-lined  baths  are  clad  with 
a  steel  or  indurated  fiber  casing,  supported  on  four  cast-iron 
feet,  and  have  the  top  rim  3  or  4  inches  wide  all  around, 
attached  to  the  bath. 

A  sheet  of  non-conducting  material,  such  as  asbestos,  !s 
put  between  the  lining  and  metallic  casing.  The  tin  coating 
soon  wears  off,  and  exposes  the  copper.  A  harder  and  more 
durable  coating  is  secured  by  nickel  plating. 

Bath  tubs  are  also  made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  used  with  or 
without  protective  coatings.  The  best  grades  of  iron  tubs 
are  coated  with  porcelain  enamel. 

The  finest  grades  of  bath  tubs  are  made  of  porcelain,  or  of 
a  fine  fireclay  body  with  a  heavy  porcelain  enamel.  They 
are  finished  white,  or  are  decorated  to  any  degree  desired. 
Iron  and  porcelain  tubs  are  usually  supported  by  detachable 
feet. 

The  waste  pipe  is  always  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tub,  and  should  be  provided  with  a  strainer  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  soap,  rags,  etc.  into  the  trap. 


Pig.  11. 


A  common  form    of  copper-lined  wooden  tub  is   shown 
m  Fig.  11.      The  bath  empties  through  the  l^-inch  waste 
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10,  A  better  combioation  of  waste  and  overflow  is  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  The  tube  « is  provided  with  a  rubber  ring*, which 
shuts  down  water-tight  upon  the  seat  c.  The  water  rises 
between  the  tubes  a  and  d  to  the  same  height  that  it  does 


in  the  tub,  until  it  reaches  the  perforations  e;  it  overflows 
through  these  and  passes  down  the  interior  of  a  to  the  waste 
pipe.  The  inner  tube  is  provided  with  a  handle  /^ha\-ing  a 
suitable  slot  and  catch  by  which  it  can  be  lifted  and  sus- 
pended, as  shown. 

These  combined  waste  and  overflow  devices  are  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  bath  tubs,  whether  of  wood,  metal,  or  porcelain, 

17.     The  hot  and  cold  water  may  enter  the  bath  through 
separate  faucets,  but  are,   however,  generally  delivered  to 
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the  bath  through  a  single  bath  cock  composed  of  the  hot 
and  the  cold  shut-off  valves  joined  together  into  one  discharge 
nozzle.  Such  a  fixture  is  known  as  a  combination  bath  cock  ; 
it  is  usually  nickel  plated.  The  valves  of  the  cock  may  be 
inside  or  outside  the  bath.  Ground  key  cocks  are  seldom  used 
as  bath  cocks.    Fuller  and  compression  valves  are  mostly  used. 

The  faucets  which  are  used  to  control  the  water  supply  are 
of  two  kinds.  Plug  cocks  are  used  only  on  very  low  pressure 
work;  compression  cocks  are  mostly  used.  The  hot  and 
cold  water  faucets  are  commonly  made  in  one  piece,  with  a 
single  discharge  nozzle. 

In  the  best  grades  of  fittings,  angle  valves  with  brass 
screw-joint  connections  are  used,  and  they  arc  arranged  to 
deliver  water  into  the  tub  through  the  same  nozzle,  which 
should  enter  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub  if  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  the  water  should  fill  the  tub  quietly.  All  the 
valves  and  pipes  are  thus  located  outside  of  the  tub,  and  the 
whole  interior  space  is  free  of  obstructions. 

Sometimes  the  hot  and  cold  water  faucets  are  connected 
to  deliver  into  the  outer  shell  of  the  standing  waste,  so  as  to 
supply  the  tub  through  the  waste-pipe  strainer.  This  is  a 
bad  plan,  because  when  the  tub  is  emptied  the  water  passes 
out  first  and  all  soap  or  refuse  goes  last.  This  tends  to  lodge 
in  the  waste  pipe,  and  it  will  be  washed  back  into  the  tub, 
if  the  fresh  water  is  introduced  in  that  way.  In  buildings 
where  there  is  a  liability  of  the  water  supply  being  shut  off 
while  a  bath  is  in  use,  the  water  should  enter  the  bath  at  a 
point  above  the  overflow  openings.  This  will  prevent  it 
from  being  siphoned  back  into  the  water  pipes. 

18.  Fig.  14  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  connections  to 
a  Roman  porcelain  bach  A,  The  standing  waste  B  and  the 
supply  faucets  Cand  H  are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  tub, 
between  it  and  the  wall.  The  mingled  hot  and  cold  water 
enters  through  the  single  nozzle  /.  C  is  the  hot-water 
faucet,  D  is  the  hot- water  circulation  pipe,  E  the  waste  pipe, 
G  the  trap,  F  the  trap  vent,  and  H  the  cold-water  faucet. 
The  standing  waste  B  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  13. 
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19.  Metal  and  porcelain  tubs  are  made  with  two  styles 
of  rim,  called  plain  or  roll.  A  plain  rim  is  shown  in  Fig.  i;f, 
and  a  roll  rim  iu  Fig.  14. 
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Hath  tubs  which  are  to  be  cased  in  are  usually  set  on  a 
copper  or  lead  base.  Those  which  are  to  be  left  open  are 
generally  set  upon  marble  safes  or  upon  a  floor  of  some 
impervious  material.  Marble  safes  are  usually  dished  out  to 
a  depth  of  \  or  J  of  an  inch,  and  have  a  brass  strainer  con- 
.nection  to  a  waste  pipe.  Tubs  should  always  be  set  with  a 
small  inclination,  so  that  the  water  will  drain  properly 
towards  the  waste  strainer. 

The  sizes  of  copper  bath  tubs  range  from  4 J  to  6  feet  long, 
24  to  26  inches  wide,  and  20  to  22  inches  deep.  Iron  bath 
tubs  are  usually  about  1!)  inches  deep.  Porcelain  baths  are 
wider,  being  usually  30  inches  at  the  head  and  24  inches  at 
the  foot,  and  are  about  22  inches  deep.  They  are  quite  heavy, 
a  tub  5i  feet  long  weighing  about  600  pounds. 

20.  SItz,  or  scat  baths  (see  Fig.  15)  are  usually  of 
smaller  dimensions,  being  from  24  inches  to  27  inches  long, 
22  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  to  17  inches  high  at  the  front 
edge,  when  set  up.  The  back  ia  usually  6  inches,  or  more, 
higher  than  the  front. 

The  sitz  bath  is  fitted  up  with  hot  and  cold  water  and 
waste  connections  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  shown  in 
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I  Figs.  13  and  14,  Tlie  hot  and  cold  water  valves  and  the 
I  stand  pipe  i^re  riyidly  socurLd  to  thi;  side  of  the  batli  by  a 
I  brace  a.  The  hot  an<l  cold  water  mixes  and  enters  near  the 
IlKittom  by  Uie  tube  l>. 


_-J4d- 


81.  Foot  Imths  are  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as 
I  Beat  baths;  some,  however,  are  only  17  inehes  by  10  inches 
land  10  inches  deep.  Seat  and  foot  baths  are  constructed  of 
Vthc  same  materials,  and  are  connected  to  the  waste  pipes  in 
"khe  same  way,  and  are  provided  with  the  same  fittings  as 
lllic  full-size  baths. 


£2.     Shower  Bath. — The  apparatus  for  a  shower  bath 
'  ron.sists  mainly  of  a  larye  sprinkler,  which  delivers  the  water 
dt>wnwards  in  fine  streams  like  a  shower  of  rain. 

The  chief  objection  to  phmjje  baths  is  that  skin  diseases 
are  liable  to  be  transmitted  from  one  bather  to  another, 
I  nnlcss  the  bath  is  thoroughly  scrubbed  after  each  bather  has 
I  nscd  it.  For  this  reason,  plunge  b-iths  are  objectionable  for 
I  public  use;  they  are.  however,  considered  quite  safe  for 
1  Camil^Qsc. 
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Hospitals,  asylums,  etc.  must  be  provided  with  a  large 
number  of  baths  to  accommodate  the  patients,  and  as  each 
plunge  bath  occupies  a  large  area  (about  12  square  feet),  it  is 
often  found  that  sufficient  space  cannot  well  be  obtained 
for  the  desired  number  of  baths.  In  such  cases,  spray  or 
shower  baths,  or  a  combination  of  both  are  often  used. 
A  shower  bath  consists  of  a  sprinkler  of  shower  nozzle 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  water-supply  pipe,  at  a  point 
about  7  or  8  feet  above  the  floor,  which  is  made  waterproof 
and  furnished  with  safe  strainers  at  suitable  points.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  shower,  or  rain  bath,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  that  excretions  or  scales  from  one  bather's  skin 
cannot  possibly  come  in  contact  with  another  bather.  In 
a  tub  or  plunge  bath  the  water  is  cleanest  when  bathing  is 
commenced,  and  at  the  period  when  clean  water  is  most 
required,  that  is,  at  the  finish  of  the  bath,  the  water  is  most 
foul.  In  a  rain  bath,  however,  the  water  is  clean  at  all 
times,  because  it  is  continually  changing  and  none  of  the 
water  comes  in  contact  with  the  person  more  than  once, 

23,  The  shower-bath  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  hot  or 
cold  water  can  be  obtained  as  desired  by  regulating  the 
discharge  of  hot  and  cold  water  cocks,  or  if  stearn  is  the 
heating  agent,  by  regulating  the  volume  of  steam  discharged 
into  the  cold  water  as  it  flows  through  the  feed  tube  to  the 
nozzle. 

The  best  method  of  heating  the  water  by  steam  is  to 
place  a  copper  or  brass  tube  inside  the  cold-water  feed- 
pipe, admit  steam  into  the  top  and  have  a  drip  pipe  from  its 
base  to  carry  off  the  water  of  condensation.  The  cold  water 
l^ecomes  heated  as  it  flows  around  the  steam  tube  towards 
the  nozzle.  A  graduated  disk,  representing  the  resulting 
temperatures  when  the  valves  are  opened,  should  be  attached 
to  the  steam  valve  so  that  the  handle  can  be  turned  just 
enough  to  admit  sufficient  steam  to  give  the  desired  tempera- 
ture to  the  water.  As  a  safeguard,  however,  a  thermometer 
shoiild  be  attached  to  the  water  pipe  before  it  reaches  the 
'nozzle. 


■s  .. 
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24.  A  needle  and  spray  bath,  consists  of  a  frame  of 
perforated  pipes,  which  partially  surrounds  the  bather.  The 
water  is  projected  horizontally  in  fine  streams  or  spray  upon 
all  parts  of  the  body  above  the  knees. 

25.  The  douche  is  designed  to  project  a  stream  of  water 
upwards  from  the  floor,  cither  in  a  solid  jet  or  in  a  spray. 
The  jet  is  often  attached  to  the  strainer,  which  is  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  safe.  All  three  varieties  are  often  combined 
with  the  shower  baths. 

All  jet  or  spray  baths  are  provided  with  suitable  hot  and 
cold  water  pipes,  which  deliver  the  water  into  a  mixing  pipe 
before  it  leaves  the  jet.  The  mixing  pipe  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  thermometer,  so  that  the  temperature  may  be 
regulated  before  the  bather  exposes  himself  to  the  water. 
The  thermometer  must  be  so  enclosed  that  its  bulb  or  mer- 
cury chamber  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  water,  otherwise 
the  indications  will  be  very  unreliable. 

If  the  entire  bathroom  floor  is  not  water-tight,  a  rubber 
cloth  curtain  should  be  hung  by  rings  from  a  suitable  rod 
overhead,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  together  and  be  made  to 
enclose  the  whole  apparatus.  This  will  prevent  the  water 
from  falling  outside  of  the  safe  in  which  the  apparatus  is 
located.     The  curtain  should  be  open  at  the  top. 

Jet  and  spray  baths  are  frequently  set  up  within  a  stall  or 
alcove,  which  is  lined  with  marble  slabs,  or  other  impervious 
sheathing.  They  are  also  combined  with  bath  tubs  usually 
of  the  Roman  or  French  style. 

The  floor  room  required  for  a  shower  or  spray  bath  is 
usually  from  3^  to  4  feet  square. 

26.  Bidets  consist  of  a  pan  or  bowl  having  a  seat  like  a 
water  closet  and  a  jet  of  water  which  is  projected  upwards. 
The  pans  are  made  of  porcelain  or  of  coi)per,  and  arc  also 
made  in  one  piece  with  the  support.  They  arc  usually  fitted 
with  hot  and  cold  water  connections  and  with  a  mixing  pipe, 
which  should  have  a  thermometer  attached  to  indicate  the 
temperature  of  the  water.     Sometimes  the  pans  are  fitted 
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with  a  standing  overflow  and  plug,  by  which  water  may  be 
retained  in  tlie  pan. 

To  have  the  use  of  a  bidet  jet  without  a  special  bowl,  a 
bidet  arrangement  can  be  attached  to  an  ordinary  water- 
closet  seat,  by  means  of  a  clamp,  secured  to  its  under  side. 
This  arrangement,  however,  is  liable  to  leak,  and  otherwise 
get  out  of  order,  and  consequently,  is  seldom  used. 


liATTNDRY  TUBS. 

2  7m  Wash  tubs  are  made  of  various  materials  The  cheap- 
est varieties  are  made  of  wood,  the  ends  and  partitions  being 
rabbeted  into  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  joints  should  be 
well  painted  with  white  lead,  and  should  be  drawn  tight  by 
means  of  iron  bolts.  Repeated  drying  and  wetting  soon 
spoils  the  joints  and  rots  the  wood.  When  they  become 
leaky,  past  repairing,  they  may  be  lined  with  tinned  copper, 
galvanized  iron  or  zinc.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  avoid  their 
use. 

28.  Iron  tubs,  either  galvanized  or  porcel^n  enameled, 
are  cleanly,  durable,  and  generally  satisfactory. 

The  only  drawback  to  enameled  tubs  is  that  the  enamel 
will  crack  eventually  and  peel  off.  The  comers  are  all 
rounded  and  no  crevices  exist  in  which  dirt  may  accumulate 
or  which  will  harbor  vermin. 

29.  Porcelain  tubs,  or  the  brown  glazed  earthenware 
tubs,  are  very  heavy,  and  require  a  substantial  iron  frame  to 
support  them.  They  are  very  durable  and  are  easily  kept 
clean.  The  comers  are  all  rounded  off  to  prevent  dirt  from 
lodging  therein.  If  finished  flat  on  top  they  are  usually  sup- 
plied with  wood  rims  of  ash  to  protect  their  edges.  The 
rims  should  be  set  in  red-lead  putty  before  being  bolted  down 
tight 

Porcelain  tubs  of  the  finest  grades  are  usually  finished  on 
top  with  a  roll  rim. 
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lead  S  trap  //,  connected  as  shown.  The  trap  is  protected 
against  siphonage  by  a  IJ-inch  lead  back- vent  pipe  /.  One 
of  the  tubs  has  part  of  its  inner  surface  corrugated  as  at  f. 
This  is  often  used  as  a  scrub  board. 

Laundry  tubs  are  sometimes  fitted  with  wooden  covers, 
which  are  hinged  at  the  back.  When  these  are  used,  the 
faucets  must  be  placed  within  the  tubs,  the  connections 
being  made  through  holes  in  the  back.  This  arrangement 
is  objectionable,  because  the  faucets  occupy  too  much  of  the 
interior  space  of  the  tubs.  The  goods  will  catch  and  tear  on 
the  nozzles  of  the  faucets,  and  the  laundress  is  likely  to 
bruise  her  hands  upon  them. 

Tubs  vary  in  length  from  24  to  30  inches,  and  in  depth 
from  14  to  16  inches.  They  are  usually  22  to  24  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  and  taper  on  the  front  side  to  15  inches  or 
more  at  the  bottom.  They  are  generally  set  up  in  groups  of 
three.  The  rim  of  the  tubs  should  be  set  about  32  inches 
above  the  floor. 

Each  tub  should  be  fitted  with  an  overflow,  and  an  outlet 
plug  and  strainer.  These  may  all  be  connected  to  one  waste 
pipe.  One  2-inch  trap  is  sufficient  for  the  three  tubs.  Each 
tub  should  have  its  own  hot  and  cold  water  faucets.  The 
faucets  should,  if  practicable,  be  placed  above  the  tubs,  as 
in  Fig.  16. 

In  fitting  up  a  set  of  tubs,  provision  should  be  made  for 
attaching  a  clothes  wringer  to  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
right-hand  tub,  with  a  space  of  at  least  2  feet  between  this 
tub  and  any  wall  to  the  right  for  a  clothes  basket 


WATER  CL.08ETS. 

32.  The  duty  of  water  closets  is  to  thoroughly  remove 
all  filth  that  may  be  deposited  in  them.  They  must  be 
free  from  all  odors  and  must  prevent  the  escape  of  odors 
from  the  soil  pipe  back  into  the  dwelling.  To  meet 
these  requirements,  every  closet  must  fulfil  the  following 
conditions: 
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1.  The  water  used  for  cleansing  must  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  thoroughly  washes  all  the  interior  surface  of 
the  bowL 

2.  The  current  must  have  sufficient  force  to  detach  all 
filth  from  the  surface  of  the  boivL 

3.  The  water  must  be  of  sufficient  quantity  to  wash  out 
all  the  Jilt  h^nd  carry  it  beyond  the  trap  and  into  the  soil  pipe, 

m 

4.  When  the  flushing  operation  has  ceased^  the  closet  bowl 
and  trap  must  be  properly  filled  luiih  fresh  water ^  the  foul 
water  being  entirely  removed. 

The  thorough  washing  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  bowl 
is  accomplished  by  introducing  the  water  through  a  flushing 
rim.  This,  when  properly  made,  will  direct  the  water  in 
small  streams  over  the  whole  internal  surface.  If  any  part 
of  the  surface  be  left  unwashed,  it  will  accumulate  filth  and 
emit  bad  odors. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  current  of  water  supplied  by  tlic 
flushing  tank  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  shape  given  to 
the  bowl,  and  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  is 
projected  into  the  bowl  and  trap. 

33.  A  superior  form  of  bowl  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 7.  The  bot- 
tom is  of  large  area  and  is  comparatively  shallow.  This 
shape  is  called  a  washout  closet.  Water  is  supplied  to  the 
closet  bowl  through  the  1^-inch  flush  pipe  7%  and  the  per- 
forated flushing  rim  /?,  the  largest  volume  entering  the  bowl 
at  the  back.  The  depth  of  water  remaining  in  the  bowl 
should  be  \\  to  1}  inches  at  the  deepest  point.  If  the 
basin  is  deeper,  the  fresh  water  may  pass  under  the  solid 
excreta  and  fail  to  remove  it  before  the  flush  is  exhausted; 
and  if  the  basin  is  shallower,  the  excreta  mav  adhere  so 
strongly  that  it  cannot  be  washed  away  without  using  more 
water  than  can  be  allowed. 

The  soil-pipe  branch  and  trap  are  ventilated  by  the  hitck- 
%*eftt  connection  B^  which  joins  a  vent  stack.  The  bowl  may 
l)e  ventilated  by  attaching  a  i)ipc  to  the  locdl-vcnt  connec- 
tion Zr.     This,  however,  is  seldom  dune  unless  the  pi^xi  can 
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be  run  inside  or  near  a  warm  chimney.  The  lip  S  forming 
the  seal  of  the  trap  A  should  dip  not  less  than  1^  inches  nor 
more  than  1|  inches  below  the  standing  water  in  the  trap. 
If  the  submergence  of  the  lip  be  less  than  1^  inches,  there  is 
danger  at  times  of  its  failing  to  properly  seal  the  trap.  The 
closet  shown  in  Fig.  17  is  called  2l  front -out  let  washout  %vater 


Fig.  17. 

closet;  it  is  also  made  with  the  outlet  at  the  side,  or  at  the 
back,  as  desired.  The  front  outlet  form  is  the  best  of  the 
three.  The  closet  is  also  constructed  with  the  bowl  separate 
from  the  trap,  the  bowl  being  of  porcelain  and  the  trap  of 
iron.  This  permits  the  trap  to  be  firmly  calked  into  the 
cast-iron  soil  pipe,  insuring  a  strong  joint  at  that  point. 

34.  The  closet  shown  in  Fig.  18  is  called  a  siphon -jot 
closet.  The  contents  of  the  bowl  are  sucked  out  by  the 
siphon,  which  is  formed  by  the  two  tubes  C  and  D,  Some 
of  the  water  which  enters  the  flushing  rim  A  rushes  down 
the  tube  G,  fonning  a  strong  jet,  which  drives  the  water  in  C 
up  into  the  space  A''  and  fills  the  tube  D.     As  D  is  longer 
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than  C,  the  two  act  as  a  siphon  until  the  water  in  the  bowl 
falls  below  the  lip  B. 

The  closet  outlet  horn  /"  is  attached  to  the  soil-pipe 
branch.  The  back-vent  pipe  //  ventilates  the  closet  branch 
and  prevents  the  bowl  from  being  siphoned  by  the  discharge 
of  other  fixtures  into  the  same  soil  pipe. 

Washout  closets  make  some  noise  while  emptying,  but  the 
best  of  the  siphon-jet  variety  are  nearly  noiseless.      This 


class  of  water  closets  is  considered  to  be  the  best  npou  the 
market  at  the  present  time.  The  vent  hole // is  generally 
omitted  in  siphon-jet  closet  construction  now,  bccmisc  it  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  the  porcelain  horns  soon 
break  off  or  leak. 

35.  In  another  variety,  called  i)liitiirfr  closets,  ilic 
emptying  of  the  bowl  is  controlled  by  a  valve,  ur  phingcr, 
which  also  acts  as  an  overflow. 

The  drawback  to  this  style  of  closet  is  tliat  the  chanibLT 
in  which  the  plunger  worlis  is  imiKrfcclly  clc;mc<l  and  is 
liable  to  become  foul.  Unless  the  idini^ier  is  lifu-d  w.-!!  up 
when  emptying  the  bowl,  pieces  of  pa|x;r  ur  nintclics,  etc. 
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are  likely  to  stick  between  the  valve  and  its  seat,  and  prevent 
the  valve  from  closing.  This  allows  the  water  to  leak  out 
of  the  bowl,  leaving  it  dry  if  the  closet  is  supplied  by  a  self- 
closing  valve  or  by  a  small  tank  overhead. 

If  the  closet  is  supplied  by  a  ball  cock  placed  in  the 
plunger  chamber,  a  uniform  water-line  will  be  maintained 
in  the  bowl,  and  if  the  plunger  valve  should  leak,  a  waste  of 
water  would  be  the  result,  which  cannot  well  be  detected. 
This  variety  of  closet  should  not  be  used.  In  fact,  it  should 
be  removed  from  all  buildings  where  repairs  or  remodeling 
is  being  done. 

36.  In  the  hopi>ep  closet  variety,  the  bowl  is  of  conical 
form  and  is  attached  to  a  trap  of  any  desired  shape  above 
the  floor.  Such  closets  should  be  provided  with  flushing 
rims  in  all  cases,  if  used  inside  a  building.  If  they  are  used 
without  a  flushing  rim,  they  become  very  foul  and  emit  a 
constant  stench.     Their  use  is  nut  recommended. 

The  loiijLf  hopper  is  the  same  as  the  short  hopix^r  except 
that  it  has  no  trap  above  the  floor.  It  is  suitable  only  for 
outdoor  situations  exposed  to  frost. 

The  hoppers  and  traps  are  made  of  solid  porcelain,  or  of 
iron,  either  plain  or  enameled.  The  traps  for  long  hopper 
closets  are  placed  underground,  clear  of  the  frost,  a  straight 
vertical  4-inch  pi^xj  joining  the  trap  to  the  hopper. 


V.   '»' 


•^7.     Wiiter-olosot  seats  arc  of  many  forms,  but  very 
few  of  tlicm  hive  a  proper  shape.     Several  State  Boards  of 

Health  have  settled  upon  the  shape  shown 
in  Fig.  19  as  the  best  form,  and  recom- 
mend its  general  use.  They  say:  "The 
hole  in  the  seat  should  be  long  from  front 
to  back,  but  narrow  from  side  to  side.  It 
should  never  be  made  circular,  as  carpen- 
ters will  do,  unless  otherwise  instructed. 
Tlie  ])ropcr  dimensions  arc  11  inches  by  4 
'■'"••  ^•'-  inclies.      Tlie  edges  should  Ix:  nKxicrately 

beveled.      This   shape   will    make   the  act  of   relief  much 
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easier  and  tend  greatly  to  prevent  that  painful  disease — 
hemorrhoids. " 

Seats  for  hopper  and  zvashout  closets  are  usually  hinged  to 
a  back  piece,  which  may  be  attached  to  the  wall.  The  most 
improved  patterns  of  closets  are  provided  with  lugs,  to  which 
the  seat  and  cover  may  be  hinged  directly,  and  the  seats  are 
usually  sold  with  the  closets.  All  cabinet  work  or  boxing  of 
any  kind  should  be  avoided  in  setting  up  water  closets. 

No  opportunity  should  be  allowed  for  the  lodgment  of  dirt 
or  vermin.  All  the  surroundings  of  a  water  closet  should 
be  kept  strictly  clean,  and  all  arrangements  of  covers,  pipes, 
traps,  and  safes  should  be  made  with  that  end  in  view. 

Seats  and  covers  should  bs  provided  with  rubber  blocks, 
or  buffers  of  sufficient  size  and  elasticity  to  prevent  any 
damage  by  their  falling  down  upon  the  porcelain  bowl. 

38.  Thesoll-plpe  connection,  that  is,  the  joint  between 
the  outlet  of  the  water  closet  or  trap  and  the  soil  pipe  where 
it  passes  through  the  floor,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  common  joint,  which  is  made  with  putty,  the  flange 
being  screwed  to  the  floor,  is  rarely  air  or  gas  tight,  although 
it  may  not  leak  water. 

Porcelain  closets  are  commonly  attached  by  means  of  a 


hrz&s  floor 'plate  joint,  as  shown  in  Fig,  20.  The  soil  pipe 
branch'C,  if  of  lead,  is  soldered  to  a  bniss  flange  /*,  which  is 
screwed  to  the  floor.     A  rubber,  or.  btittcr  still,  a  red-lead 
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and  hemp  gasket  A  is  put  between  the  flanges,  and  the 
porcelain  closet  flange  B  is  screwed  down  upon  it  by  three 
or  four  screws  or  bolts,  which  should  be  of  substantial  size, 
and  provided  with  washers,  as  at  £. 

Sometimes  the  lead  pipe  is  flanged  over  on  the  floor,  and 
the  porcelain  flange  is  set  upon  it  with  a  bedding  of  putty. 
Such  a  joint  will  not  remain  gas-tight;  it  is  worthless,  and 
should  not  be  allowed.  Architects  should  specify  the  use  of 
a  brass  floor- flange  connection  under  each  closet. 


FliUSHING  APPARATUS. 

39.  The  purpose  of  a  flushing  apparatus  is  to  thoroughly 
detach  and  remove  all  excreta,  etc.,  from  a  water-closet' 
bowl  and  drive  it  through  and  beyond  the  trap.  If  the 
excreta  can  be  driven  out  of  the  water-closet  branch  into  the 
main  soil  pipe,  or  main  drain,  it  should  be  done,  provided 
the  water  is  abundant  and  not  expensive;  but  it  should 
invariably  be  driven  out  of  the  trap. 

The  efficiency  of  a  flushing  apparatus  can  be  readily  tested 
by  coloring  the  water  in  the  closet  bowl  with  ink  and  throw- 
ing in  some  pieces  of  crumpled  paper.  Then  start  the 
apparatus.  The  flush  may  be  considered  satisfactory  if  no 
trace  of  ink  or  paper  remains  in  the  bowl,  and  if  the  trap 
and  basin  contain  a  proper  quantity  of  clean  water  after  the 
flush  is  over. 

To  secure  a  proper  flush,  a  flushing  tank  should  contain 
from  4  to  6  gallons  of  water,  and  it  should  be  elevated  at 
least  6  feet  above  the  water-closet  bowl. 

40.  A  common  variety  of  flushing  ta^nk  is  shown  in 
Fig.  21.  The  valve  A  is  pulled  open  by  means  of  the  lever 
E  and  hand  chain  G,  The  overflow  B  opens  into  the  flush 
pipe  D  beneath  the  seat  of  the  valve.  The  water  rushes 
down  the  flush  pipe  only  while  the  valve  A  is  held  open. 

41.  With  this  construction,  the  amount  of  watefr  sent 
down  may  be  too  little  to  do  the  work  properly,  or  the  water 
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may  l)c  wasted  by  holding  the  valve  open  longer  than  is 
necessary.     To  remedy  this  defect,  the  slptaon  tank  is  used. 


n 


The  construction  of  the  siphon  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  2 
It  consists  of  an  inner  tube  B 
and  outer  tube  C  which  are 
united  at  the  top  by  an  air-tight 
cap  D.  The  inner  tube  is  pro- 
vided with  a  rubber  ring  R, 
which  forms  the  valve,  and  is 
seated  upon  the  seat  ring  S. 
The  two  tubes  thus  fomi  a 
siphon,  the  inner  tube  being  the 
long  leg.  It  is  started  into 
operation  by  lifting  the  viilve 
off  its  seat.  The  water  rushes 
down  the  flush  pipe,  draws  the 
air  out  of  B,  and  quickly  fills  '^"J/_-^_^ 
both  B  and  C  with  water.  The 
valve  is  dropped  back  to  its 
seat,  and  the  discharge  ctmtin-  '''"*  — 

ues  through  ^  and  C  until  the  level  of  the  water  fiills  below 
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the  lower  end  of  C.  Thus,  if  the  valve  be  opened  only  a 
moment,  or  long  enough  to  start  the  siphon,  the  tank  will 
empty  to  the  same  point  and  the  same  amount  of  water  will 
be  delivered  upon  every  occasion. 

The  device  shown  in  Fig.  21  can  be  easily  modified  to 
accomplish  the  same  result.  The  overflow  pipe  B  may  be 
prolonged  and  bent  over,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  thus 
forming  a  siphon. 

42.  Another  variety  of  flush  tank  gives  a  large  flush 
first  and  a  smaller  one  immediately  afterwards,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  properly  fill  the  water-closet  bowl  and  seal  the 
trap.  This  is  called  an  after-flttsli  tank,  and  its  construc- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  33,     The  tank  is  divided  into  upper 


and  lower  ehiirabcrs  E  and  //.  The  valve  A  is  made  about 
4  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  it  is  opened,  it  passes  water 
much  faster  than  the  flush  pipe  D  can  discharge  it.  The 
surplus  fills  the  chamlicr  H.  When  A  is  closed,  the  large 
flush  ceases  and  the  lighter  flow  continues  until  the  chamber 
If  is  emptied.     F  is  the  overflow  for  the  chamber  £. 
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43.  Flushing  tanks  may  be  dispensed  with  in  some  cases, 
by  using  a  closet  valve  upon  the  sen'ice  pipe,  which,  when 
opened,  will  remain  open  for  a  short  period  of  time,  and  will 
automatically  close  itself,  after  permitting  a  quantity  of 
water  to  pass  which  is  sufficient  to  properly  flush  the  bowl; 
this  arrangement,  however,  is  not  as  desirable  as  the  over- 
head tank. 

Flushing  tanJts  for  water  closets  and  urinals  are  commonly 
made  of  wood  and  are  lined  with  copper.  They  are  also 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  should  be  porcelain  lined,  enameled, 
or  galvanized,  to  prevent  rusting.  Paint  is  not  a  sufficient 
protection  for  the  inside  of  a  tank. 

44.  Water  closets  should  never,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  lie 
supplied  with  water  direct  from  city  mains.  They  should  in  all 
cases  be  flushed  by  small  overhead  tank  arrangements,  unless 
exposed  to  frost,  as  the  waste  of  wateris  thuslargely  prevented. 


45.  Periodical  Flushing  Tank. — This  apparatus 
designed  for  automatically  flushing  urinals,  etc.  at  regul; 
intervals.  The  form  shown 
in  Fig.  34  is  called  a  tilting: 
tank.  The  tank  A  is  divided 
by  a  partition  into  two  equal 
chambers.  It  rocks  upon  an 
axle  B,  and  thus  brings  either 
chamber  under  the  supply 
cock  C  As  the  chamber  fills, 
the  center  of  gravity  gradu- 
ally changes  until  it  passes 
over  the  axle  B,  when  the 
tank  tilts  over,  emptying  one 
chamber    and    bringing    the  •'•"■  ^■ 

other  into  position  for  filling.  The  water  being  emptied 
stiddenly,  a  rapid  flow  is  produced,  which  is  well  suited  for 
flushing  purposes. 

The  bottom  of  the  outer  tank  or  receiver  7)  should  prefer- 
ably be  round,  that  the  water  may  flow  more  rapidly  and 
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more  steadily  down  the  outlet  pipe  E.  Sheet-metal  shields 
F  prevent  water  from  splashing  over  the  sides  when  the 
tilting  tank  A  is  discharged. 


L.ATRINES. 

46,  liatrlnes  are  a  series  of  strong  stoneware  or  cast- 
iron  pans  or  closet  bowls,  usually  porcelain  lined,  connected 
at  their  bottom  by  a  large  pipe  which  forms  part  of  them  and 
which  has  a  gentle  fall  to  the  outlet  end.  At  the  lowest  end 
is  attached  a  plunger  valve  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
plunger  closet.  A  trap,  which  disconnects  all  the  latrines 
from  the  drains,  is  placed  under  the  plunger  valve.  Water 
stands  in  the  latrines  to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  ordinary  wash- 
out closets,  that  is,  about  5  or  6  inches  below  the  seat.  The 
plunger,  which  is  hollow,  acts  as  an  overflow  to  the  latrines. 

When  the  plunger  is  raised,  all  the  water  in  the  bowls  and 
their  adjoining  pipes  is  rapidly  drained  away,  at  the  same 
time  each  bowl  is  flushed  by  a  separate  flush  pipe,  and  when 
the  plunger  is  replaced  the  latrines  will  again  fill  with  water. 

Latrines  are  used  chiefly  in  public  places,  schools,  railroad 
stations,  factories,  barracks,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  they  are 
usually  under  the  control  of  a  janitor. 

The  bowls  should  be  so  formed  that  excremental  matter 
cannot  touch  their  sides.  It  should  drop  in  water  which  will 
partly  deodorize  it. 

47.  Trough  closets  are  essentially  composed  of  a  long 
closet  seat  with  a  series  of  holes  in  it,  having  a  suitable  par- 
tition between  each,  and  a  cast-iron,  brick,  or  earthenware 
trough  under  the  seats,  which  should  contain  water  for  the 
excreta  to  fall  into.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  should  be 
round,  and  should  grade  down  to  the  outlet  which  may  have 
a  plunger  valve  attached,  as  for  the  latrines.  They  are 
cleaned  in  a  manner  similar  to  latrines.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  surface  should  be  flushed  by  a  perforated  tube  run- 
ning all  around  its  top,  and  the  solid  matter  in  the  bottom 
should  be  forced  towards  the  outlet  by  a  large  and  rapid  dis- 
charge of  water  from  a  jet  in  the  upi^er  end. 
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When  trough  closets  are  flushed  from  automatic  tanks,  the 
plunger  valve  is  omitted,  and  water  to  a  depth  of  about  i 
inches  only  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  by  the  aid  of  an  inclined  lip  near,  its  point  of  outlet, 
similar  to  the  lip  which  retains  water  in  the  ordinary  wash- 
out water  closet. 

When  such  closets  are  supplied  with  an  abundant  and  rapid 
automatic  flush,  they  do  good  work  and  require  little  atten- 
tion. 


48.  Urinals  are  made  of  two  styles,  round  and  lipped.  The 
hitler  are  to  be  preferred, 
because  they  catch  drippings 
betterthandot  he  round  ones. 
Urinal  waste  pipes  are 
likely  to  become  choked 
from  organic  matter  which 
is  dep(»ited  by  the  urine 
passing  through  them;  and 
to  flush  them  properly  a 
considerable  quantity  of 
water  is  necessarj-. 

The  flushing  pipe  is  usu- 
ally connected  at  the  top  of 
the  urinal,  as  shown  at  A, 
inFig.25.  Thcflushingrim 
^nf  the  urinal  Cdistribtites 
the  water  so  that  the  whole 
interior  surface  is  washed. 


SSfr  ra' 
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Urinals  which  have  a  strainer  over  the  outlet  should  be 
provided  with  an  overflow  as  at  Z^.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
prevent  urinals  from  emitting  offensive  odors,  unless  they 
are  provided  with  a  local  vent  of  sufficient  size  to  draw 
a  continuous  current  of  air  down  through  the  outlet  of  the 
bowL 

49.  If  water  is  so  scarce  that  a  continuous  flush  cannot 
be  permitted,  the  automatic  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  25 
may  be  used.  The  supply  valve  E  is  of  the  self-closing 
variety,  and  the  valve  stem  projects  upwards  against  a  hinged 
platform  or  treadle  F.  To  use  the  urinal,  a  person  must 
stand  upon  the  treadle,  and  that  yields  under  his  weight 
sufficiently  to  open  the  Valve.  The  water  flows  as  long  as 
the  treadle  is  depressed,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  the  weight  is 
removed  from  it  A  small  part  of  the  water  is  used  to  flush 
the  treadle  box  and  remove  the  drippings  that  may  fall  into  it 
The  waste  pipes  G  and  /and  trapy  should  be  not  less  than 
\\  inches  in  diameter.  The  waste  and  trap  from  treadle  box 
should  be  1 J  inches  in  diameter.  The  waste  pipe  from  the 
treadle  box  should  be  vented  by  a  IJ-inch  pipe  Ly  which 
should  join  the  principal  vent  pipe  K.  The  diameter  of  K 
should  be  not  less  than  \\  inches.  The  local  vent  or  venti- 
lating pipe  M  should  be  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  get  a  good  draft  of  air  through  it  The  stop- 
cock N  is  used  to  shut  off  the  water  supply. 

Attachments  which  open  the  supply  valve  and  allow  the 
water  to  run,  are  sometimes  fastened  to  the  door  of  the  stall 
in  which  the  urinal  is  enclosed,  so  that  a  given  quantity  of 
water  will  be  discharged  into  the  urinal  every  time  the  door 
is  opened.  Consequently,  the  urinal  will  be  flushed  before 
and  after  use.     The  door  is  closed  by  a  spring  or  weight. 


KITCHEN  RANGES. 

60.  There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  kitchen  ranges 
on  the  market  at  present,  that  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
them,  except  in  a  general  way. 
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Portable  rangres,  or  kitchen  stoves,  as  they  are  often 
called,  are  commonly  used  in  small  framed  residences,  for 
heating  and  cooking  purposes,  also  in  places  where  the  brick- 
work of  the  chimney  is  not  wide  enough  to  allow  the  range 
to  be  ** built  in."  Portable  ranges,  therefore,  stand  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  about  9  inches  or  more  clear  of  the  back  wall. 
If  the  floor  is  made  of  wood,  they  should  be  set  upon  zinc  or 
galvanized  sheet-iron  floor  plates,  which  should  project  at 
least  1  foot  out  on  the  firebox  end  to  intercept  any  live  coal 
which  may  fall  on  the  floor.  Portable  ranges  are  usually 
** single-oven"  ranges;  i.  e.,  they  are  mainly  composed  of 
one  oven,  one  firebox,  and  the  necessary  flues  to  conduct  the 
heated  gases  around  the  oven.  The  principal  objections  to 
portable  ranges  are : 

1.  They  occupy  too  much  floor  space. 

2.  They  overheat  the  kitchens,  and  thus  impair  the  health 
of  the  people  who  use  them. 

3.  The  stove-pipe  connections  are  not  only  hideous,  but 
are  a  source  of  nuisance  and  periodical  expense. 

51,  Brick-set  rangrcs,  so  called  because  they  are 
set  in  brickwork,  are  generally  employed  in  brick  or 
stone  buildings,  and  in  such  wo(Klen  buildings  as  arc 
provided  with  specially  wide  chimneys.  These  ranges 
may  be  purchased  either  **  single"  or  **  double  oven,"  or 
they  may  be  had  in  rows  of  three  or  more,  as  the  conditions 
may  require. 

53.  Kitchen  ranges  should  all  be  provided  with  some 
means  for  carrying  off  the  vapors  from  cooking  pots,  etc., 
otherwise,  the  odors  from  the  kitchen  will  ]X)rmeate  the 
whole  building.  To  properly  accomplish  this,  a  sjxicial  ven- 
tilating flue,  at  least  8  inches  by  12  inches,  should  be  built 
close  to  the  smoke  flue  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hot  gases 
from  the  range  fire  can  heat  the  ventilating  flue  and  cause  a 
good  draft.  A  sheet-iron  hood  is  often  used  to  draw  the 
vapors  together  and  guide  them  into  the  ventilating  flue. 
When  a  special  ventilating  flue  cannot  be  obtained,  the  next 
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best  arrangement  is  to  lead  the  vapors  into  the  chimney  flue 
through  an  ordinary 
wall  register  near 
the  ceiling,  a  hood 
being  employed  like 
a  canopy  to  hang  over 
the  range.  When  a 
hood  cannot  be  used 
it  is  customary  to 
arrange  the  throat 
piece  with  a  slide,  or 
hinged  opening,  as 
shown  at  a  in  Fig.  26, 
al  1  ow  in  g  the  sheet-i  ron 
smoke  pipe  d  to  rise 
up  in  the  chimney  flue 
as  high  as  possible 
without  choking  ofE 
the  vapor  vent.  Any 
range  can  be  selected  from  the  manufacturer's  catalogues, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  openings  to  receive  them  should 
be  obtained  from  same,  before  the  chimney  is  built,  so  that 
the  range  may  fit  snug  when  set  in  place. 


WATKRBA<;:K.S  «K  WATER  JIEATEllS. 

53.  Hot  water  for  domestic  purposes  is  commonly  heated 
in  the  cooking  range  by  means  of  a  watcrback,  or  by  a  coil 
of  pii)c  which  extends  around  the  top  edge  of  the  firebox. 
A  walei-lmck  is  a  cast-iron  block  provided  with  internal 
jWKSiigcs  through  which  water  can  flow.  It  is  made  by 
coring  out  tlie  interior  at  the  time  of  casting,  or  by  casting 
the  block  around  a  flat  coil  or  loop  of  wroughi-iron  pipe, 
which  is  laid  in  the  mold.  The  watcrback  covers  one  side 
of  the  firebox,  and  is  usually  tapped  with  two  holes  for  1-inch 
wronght-iron  pipe.  Waterlxicks  are  exposed  to  severe  inter- 
nal strains,   and. the  mclal   uuist  be  much  lliickcr   than  is 
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required  to  resist  the  water  pressure ;  they  are  designed  to 
resist  a  pressure,  when  cold,  of  700  pounds  per  square  inch. 
A  firebox  coil  for  heating  water  in  place  of  a  waterback, 
is  usually  made  of  copper  tube,  J  inch  internal  diameter  and 
about  i  inch  thick,  placed  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  firebricks. 

54,  Waterbacks  are  sometimes  overheated  and  weak- 
ened, or  are  eaten  away  by  internal  corrosion,  and  if  an 
extraordinary  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  within  them,  they 
will  explode  with  disastrous  effect.  The  damage  which 
results  from  the  explosion  of  a  waterback  greatly  exceeds 
that  from  the  bursting  of  a  pipe  coil,  because  of  the  greater 
interior  area  and  greater  volume  of  contents. 

The  capacity  of  a  waterback  is  measured  by  its  heating 
surface  in  square  inches,  reckoning  only  that  side  which  is 
exp)osed  to  the  fire.  About  100  square  inches  of  external 
heating  surface  are  sufficient  for  a  40-gallon  boiler,  where 
water  is  plentiful,  or  a  50-gallon  boiler,  where  water  is 
scarce. 

The  quantity  of  water  heated,  the  time  required  to  heat 
it,  and  the  quantity  of  water  consumed,  vary  in  every  case. 
The  size  of  waterback  that  should  be  placed  in  a  range, 
depends  upon  judgment.  A  large  boiler  requires  a  large 
waterback,  and  a  small  boiler  a  small  one.  A  large  boiler 
and  a  small  waterback  means  scarcity  of  /lot  water,  or  plenty 
of  lukewarm  water.  A  large  waterback  and  a  small  boiler 
means  boiling  hot  water,  and  rumbling,  snapping,  and  crack- 
ing noises,  formed  by  the  formation  of  steam. 


HOT- WATER  BOILERS. 

56.  Boilers  for  domestic  use  are  made  either  of  copper, 
thoroughly  tinned  upon  the  inside,  or  of  galvanized  iron. 
They  are  usually  set  in  a  vertical  position,  but  when  circum- 
stances require  it,  they  can  be  operated  horizontally.  Boilers 
are  also  made  double,  one  within  another,  to  suit  places 
where  the  water  is  drawn  from  two  sources  at  different 
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pressures,  and  where  one  water  heater  must  heat  the  water 
in  both  boilers. 

The  size  of  boiler  which  should  Ix;  placed  in  a  residence 
is  a  matter  of  great  imcertainty.  Experience  shows,  how- 
ever,' that  a  4()-gallon  boiler  is  usually  sufficient  for  a  house 
having  one  bathroom,  and  one  sink,  a  set  of  wash  tubs,  and 
a  wash  bowl.  If  there  are  two  bathrooms,  a  50  or  00  gallon 
boiler  should  be  used.  It  is  g(x>d  policy  to  have  the  boiler  a 
little  larger  than  neccssiiry,  rather  than  small,  particularly 
if  the  pressure  is  low. 

Boilers  may  1x3  covered  with  neat  wooden  lagging,  com- 
posed of  strips  of  pine  or  hard  wood,  1  J-  inches  to  2  inches 
wide,  J  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  tongued  and  grooved,  and 
confined  by  brass  or  galvanized  iron  bands.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  large  waste  of  heat  which  occurs  from  radiation, 
and  which  goes  far  to  make  the  kitchen  uncomfortably  warm. 

Safety  valves  are  not  necessary  when  the  boiler  is  connected 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  a  check-valve  or  a 
reducing  valve,  to  the  street  mains,  or  to  the  pipe  from  a 
tank,  because  the  expansion  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is 
relieved  by  forcing  a  small  amount  back  into  the  supply  pipe. 
Where  that  method  of  relief  is  prevented  by  check-valves  or 
other  devices,  safety  valves  must  be  used. 

A  vacuum  valve  must  be  attached,  if  a  copper  boiler  is 
likely  to  be  emptied  and  to  have  a  vacuum  formed  within  it; 
because  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  outside  will 
crush  it,  imless  tlic  vacuum  be  destroyed.  A  boiler  which  is 
supplied  with  an  expansion  piixj,  i.  e.,  the  pipe  which  runs 
from  the  hot-water  di:-tributing  pipe  to  a  ix)int  over  the 
supply  tank  and  has  its  end  open  to  the  atmosphere,  needs 
neither  a  safety  nor  a  vacuum  valve. 

Boilers  should  be  tested  by  w-arm  water  pressure  to  150 
pounds  ])er  square  inch  for  general  service.  A  test  of  100 
poimds  per  square  inch  is  sufficient  for  working  pressures  of 
30  pounds  or  less.  For  extra  heavy  working  pressures,  the 
boilers  should  be  tested  to  double  the  working  pressure,  or  to 
at  least  100  pounds  more  than  the  w^orking  pressure. 

The  consequences  of  the  explosion  of  kitchen  boilers  are 
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likely  to  be  very  serious,  and  the  architect  should  insist  that 
the  manufacturer  test  every  boiler  to  a  proper  test  pressure, 
and  guarantee  it  to  endure  that  pressure. 

Iron  boilers  are  galvanized  after  they  are  riveted  together. 
The  interior  can  be  examined  by  pushing  a  lighted  candle 
inside  and  looking  through  the  pipe  holes. 

Boilers  which  are  constructed  with  a  single  line  of  rivets 
in  the  longitudinal  seam,  are  called  slng-le  riveted  and  are 
suitable  for  moderate  pressures  only.  Those  having  two 
lines  of  rivets,  in  zigzag  or  alternate  order,  are  called  donble 
riveted  and  are  suitable  for  heavy  pressures.  A  single  row_ 
of  rivets  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  head  or  the  bottom. 


56.  The  proper  mode  of  connecting  up  vertical  boilers  is 
shown  in  Fig.  37.  The  cold- 
water  pipe  -Y  should  enter 
at  the  top  o(  the  boiler  and 
end  at  the  line  ab,  which 
should  be  about  3  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  watcr- 
biick  ]VB.  When  the 
pressure  is  shut  off,  tlic 
water  is  likely  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  boiler  by  the 
opening  of  a  faucet  at  a 
lower  level,  as  at  C.  The 
pipe  XX^  then  acts  as  a 
siphon,  and  will  run  the 
water  out  until  its  level 
falls  to  the  end  of  the  pipe 
X^.  If  X^  extends  to  the 
line  c  d,  the  waterback  will 
be  drained,  which  is  dan- 
gerous, for  unless  the  fire  is 
drawn,  the  waterback  will 
become  overheattd,  and  w 
will  be  likely  to  cntck 
siphoning  can  be  avoided  by  drilling  ; 


tcr  is  tinned  en,  it 
All  d;.iiKcr  fr.,m 
small  hole,  about 
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J  inch,  in  the  pipe  as  at  B.     The  hot-water  pipe  A  is  con- 
nected at  tlie  extreme  top  part  of  the  boiler. 

The  direction  of  the  circulation  is  shown  by  the  arrows. 
Connections  are  made  to  the  waterback  by  two  pipes  Kand 
Z.  The  pipe  K  should  be  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  and  should  be  inclined  upwards  towards  the  water- 
back.  The  pipe ^  receives  the  hot  water  from  the  waterback, 
and  should  be  inclined  upwards  towards  the  boiler.  It  should 
be  connected  to  the  boiler  at  a  point  not  less  than  one-third 
the  height  above  the  bottom,  and  it  should  be  at  least  1  inch 
internal  diameter  for  a  40  to  60  :?allon  boiler. 

A  blow-off  cock,  to  remove  mud  and  sediment,  should  be 
provided,  as  at  li.    This  may  empty  into  a  sink,  or  may  be  • 
connected  to  the  waste  pipe  on  the  house  side  of  a  fixture  trap. 
Boilers  connected  in  this  way  require  considerable  time  to 
heat  their  entire    con- 
tents so  that  hot  water 
will   readily  appear   at 
the  faucets. 


57.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  get  hot  water 
without  delay  after 
starting  up  the  fire, 
another  system  of  hot- 
water  connections  is  re- 
sorted to.  This  is  shown 
in  Fig.  28.  The  pipe  Z 
is  connected  directly  to 
the  hot-water  distribu- 
ting pipe  A,  as  shown. 
Thus,  the  hot  water  as 
it  comes  from  the  water- 


oyu-j 


b:ick  can  go  direct  to  the  fixtures,  or  if  none  is  wanted,  it  cah 
go  into  the  boiler. 

AVhen  hot  water  stands  in  the  pipes  for  any  considerable 
lime,  it  cools  off,  and  several  giillons  of  cold  or  liikcwami 
water  must  be   drawn   from   the   faucet   before  hot  water 
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appears.  This  is  always  annoying,  and  when  water  is  scarce, 
it  is  very  troublesome.  To  secure  hot  water  at  each  fixture 
promptly  upon  the  opening  of  the  faucet,  a  return  or  elrcii- 
latlou  pipe  must  be  used.  This  pipe  is  joined  to  the  hot- 
water  supply  pipe  near  each  fixture,  and  it  should  always  be 
one  or  two  sizes  smaller  than  the  hot  supply  pipe.  The 
return  branches  are  united  to  a  descending  pipe,  which 
enters  the  boiler  at  B,  Fig.  28,  about  one-third  up.  It  is  not 
good  practice  to  connect  the  return  pipe  to  the  extension  of 
pipe  Kas  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Check-valves  should  not  be  employed  in  this  return  pipe, 
because  the  circulating  current  is  too  weak  to  operate  them. 

The  hot  water  rises  in  A  and  returns  in  B,  thus  maintaining 
a  circulation  suflScicnt  to  keep  A  filled  throughout  its  entire 
length  with  hot  water  of  satisfactory  temperature. 


58.  Horizontal  Boilers. — These  are  employed  where 
there  is  no  room  to  stand  a  vertical  boiler.  The  manner  of 
connecting  them  is  shown  in  Fig.  29.     A  is  the  hot-water 


supply  pipe;  5  is  the  return  piix;;  A' is  the  cold-water  sup- 
ply; Kand  Zare  the  connections  to  the  waterbiick  C.  The 
waterback  should  be  at  a  lower  level  than  the  bottum  of  the 
boiler.  The  arrows  show  the  dircctii-n  uf  the  cifculati<m.  The 
boiler  may  be  supiwrtcd  uj>on  brackels  or  may  ix;  suh[x.>iu1l'i.I 
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by  bands  from  overhead  floorbeams.     Horizontal  bcnlers  are 
usually  suspended  immediately  over  the  kitchen  ranges. 

59.  I>ouble  Boilers. — These  are  used  to  heat  water 
which  is  supplied  from  two  separate  sources;  usually  one 
part  of  the  boiler  re- 
ceives water  from  street 
mains,  and  the  other  is 
supplied  from  a  tank. 
The  two  boilers  are 
combined  in  one  struc- 
ture, as  shown  in  Fig.  30. 
The  boiler  B,  which  is 
fed  from  the  tank  and 
sustains  the  highest 
I  pressure,  is  placed  inside 
of  the  low  pressure 
boiler  A.  The  inner 
boiler  is  heated  by  the 
water  in  the  outer  one; 
thus  both  are  operated 
with  one  walcrback  or 
heater.  The  connec- 
tions to  each  Iwiler  are 
made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  an  ordinary 
vertical  boiler.  C  and 
B  are  the  pipes  to  the 
waterback;  £  is  the  hot- 
water  supply  pipe  to  the 
lower  stories  or  street 
pressure  system;  F  is  the  hot-water  supply  to  the  upper 
stories  or  tank  pressure  system;  // is  the  cokl-water  supply 
from  the  street  mains;  and  G  is  the  cold-water  supply  from  the 
tank.  /,  is  a  blow-off  or  sediment  cock  ffir  the  inner  boiler, 
and  J/is  a  siniikir  cock  for  the  outer  boiler.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  iuncr  boikT  carniot  !«.■  emptied  without  open- 
iny  both  L  and  M,  and  thus  emptying  both  at  the  same  time. 
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WiSE^ 
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The  inner  boiler  should  be  of  copper,  and  should  1x3  thor- 
oughly tinned  both  inside  and  out. 

60.  Boilers  Heated  by  Steam. — The  hot-water  supply 
for  large    buildings, 

hotels,  etc.  is  some-  |  ^ffPj 

times   heated   by  >  ..  ^'[._._»k^ 

steam,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  31.  A  horizontal 
boiler-^  is  shown,  but 
a  vertical  one  can  be 
used  equally  well. 
The  steam  is  taken 
in  through  the  valve 
C,  and  after  passing 
through  the  coil  of 
brass  or  copper  pipe 
Dy  it  passes  off  in  the 
form  of  water  through 
the  pipe  £  to  a  steam 
trap.  B  is  the  cold- 
water  supply  pipe";  Fis  the  hot-water  supply  to  the  fixtures; 
and  G  is  the  return  pipe  from  the  fixtures. 

The  supply  of  steam  for  heating  the  coil  may  1x5  shut  off 
at  times,  or  may  be  withdrawn  during  the  summer.  In  that 
case,  an  auxiliary  heater  must  be  provided.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  heater  is  shown  also  in  Fig.  31.  It  consists 
mainly  of  a  furnace  chamber  which  is  surrounded  by  a  cast- 
iron  water  jacket  //.  The  cooled  water  flows  down  the  pipe 
/j  and  becoming  warmed  in  the  jacket  //,  flows  upwards 
through  the  pipe  /,  thus  maintaining  a  constant  circulation. 


Fig.  81. 


8TORAGK  TANKS  FOR  WATKR. 

61.  Tanks  to  store  water  for  supplying  plumbing  fixtures 
must  be  set  at  least  6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
point  to  which  water  is  to  ]ye  sup])licd  by  them. 

The  choice  of  material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
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tank  is  g^ovcrncd  by  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  the  water, 
and  also  by  the  size  of  the  tank. 

62,  For  storing  drinking  w^ater,  circular  wooden  tanks, 

made  of  well  jointed  staves,  thoroughly  hooped,  are  used 
whenever  circumstances  will  permit.  Cedar  is  commonly 
used  in  their  construction,  since  it  is  easily  made  water- 
tight and  is  very  durable.  Wooden  tanks  are  chiefly  used 
for  out-of-door  purposes,  being  often  placed  above  the  roofs 
of  the  buildings  they  are  intended  to  supply. 

Tanks  of  extra  large  capacity  are  frequently  made  of 
wrought-iron  plate,  and  are  circular  in  form.  They  may  be 
rectangular  in  form  if  desired,  but  for  equal  capacity  rect- 
angular tanks  are  more  expensive,  because  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  bracing  which  is  required  to  keep  them  in  proper 
shape.  Iron  tanks  require  protection  against  frost;  for,  since 
iron  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  the  heat  of  the  water  is 
rapidly  transmitted  to  the  outer  air,  and  the  water  contained 
in  the  tank  freezes.  This  does  not  occur  to  such  an  extent 
in  wooden  tanks. 

63,  Rectangular  \vooden  tanks  are  very  difficult  to 
keep  water-tight;  consequently,  they  are  usually  lined  with 
sheet  metal.  In  a  lined  tank,  the  wooden  sides  and  bottom 
have  only  to  support  the  sheet-metal  lining  and  resist  the 
hydrostatic  pressure.  They  are  not  required  to  be  water- 
tight. 

The  sides  and  bottom  should  be  1^  inches  thick  and 
upwards,  according  to  the  distance  between  the  supports. 
The  supports  should  be  placed  so  closely  together  along  the 
sides  and  ends,  and  across  the  bottom,  that  the  planking  will 
not  spring  between  them. 

In  Fig.  32  is  shown  two  methods  of  bracing  the  sides  of  a 
rectangular  tank.  The  sides  are  prevented  from  bulging 
outwards  by  vertical  posts  A  and  A^,  In  the  method  shown 
at  the  left,  the  post  A  is  secured  in  position  by  mortise  and 
tenon  joints  C  to  the  horizontal  timbers  D,  D,  and  are 
wedged  tight  by  wooden  wedges  E,  E,    This  kind  of  bracing 
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is  not  so  strong  as  that  which  ties  the  post  A ,,  which  is  held 
in  position  at  top  and  bottom  by  wrought-iron  bolts  or  rods 
B,  B.  The  lower  rod  should  be  stronger  than  the  top  rod. 
Should  the  tank  be  deep,  extra  rods  should  be  run  through 


Fio.  82. 

the  body  of  the  tank  to  tie  in  the  center  of  the  vertical  posts. 
Iron  fish-plates  or  large  washers  /'"  must  be  used  to  prevent 
the  nuts  from  cutting  into  the  wood.  All  the  bracing  timbers 
must  run  crosswise  with  the  lining  boards  G, 

The  ends  of  the  tank  must  be  supported  by  posts  and  tie- 
rods,  as  the  sides  are.  The  bottom  tie-rods  will  necessarily 
pass  through  the  sills.  The  sills  must  never  be  notched  to 
pass  the  rods,  but  holes  for  that  purpose  should  be  bored 
along  the  center  line  of  the  timber.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  a  tank  dejxjnds  wholly 
upon  the  dept/i  of  the  water,  and  is  unafTected  by  tlic  widtli 
of  the  tank,  while  the  pressure  upon  the  b(jttom  depends 
upon  its  area  and  the  depth  of  the  water.  Thus,  with  an 
equal  depth  of  water,  a  tank  but  1  inch  wide  or  less  will 
have  exactly  the  same  bursting  pressure  ui^on  its  sides  as  one 
10  feet  wide  or  more. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  floor,  or  other  supports, 
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beneath  a  tank  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  it  without 
sagging. 

G4.  Tanks  above  roofs  are  usually  fitted  up  a  few  feet 
above  the  roof  in  order  that  connections  may  be  conveniently 
made  underneath,  and  that  the  tanks  may  be  protected  from 
frost  by  suitable  casings.  Tanks  in  sheltered  positions  are 
usually  set  on  flat  floors,  etc.,  with  the  pipe  connections  lead- 
ing from  their  sides. 

A  tank  which  is  outside,  or  on  top  of  a  building,  should  be 
provided  with  a  wooden  housing,  to  protect  it  from  frost  and 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Care  must  be  taken  in  locating  a 
tank  to  avoid  the  vicinity  of  soil  pipes  and  vent  pipes,  and  all 
possible  sources  of  contamination  by  foul  air.  All  storage 
tanks,  either  inside  or  outside  of  buildings,  should  be  provided 
with  tight  covers  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust,  etc.  The 
covers  should  be  carefully  ventilated,  close-meshed  brass 
gauze  being  used  for  covering  the  apertures  used  for  ven- 
tilation. 

66.  The  overfloAV  pipe  should  be  made  with  a  wide 
mouth.  The  supply  pipes  to  the  kitchen  boiler  and  to  the 
cold-water  system,  are  attached  to  the  bottom.  The  end  of 
the  cold-water  supply  pijxi  should  be  extended  at  least  3 
inches  higher  than  the  end  of  the  pipe  to  the  boiler.  This 
insures  that  the  cold  water  will  fail  at  the  faucets  before  it 
fails  at  the  boiler,  and  that  the  boiler  shall  be  supplied  as 
long  as  the  tank  contains  any  water. 

If  the  tank  is  supplied  from  the  street  mains,  the  supply 
should  be  controlled  by  means  of  a  ball-cock  and  float;  if 
supplied  by  a  pump,  the  water  should  be  delivered  over  the 
side  of  the  tank. 

.  To  give  notice  when  to  stop  pumping,  a  small  overflow 
pipe,  or  icUtah\  is  connected  at  high-water  level,  and  its 
outlet  is  placed  at  some  visible  point  near  the  pump. 
When  the  tank  is  properly  filled,  water  will  flow  from  the 
telltale  and  thus  indicate  the  fact  to  the  ojDerator  at  the  pump. 

66.  Tanks  receiving  their  water  supply  intermittently,  as 
from  pumps  which  have  to  supply  a  residence  with  water 
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and  also  supply  water  to  a  bam,  and  for  sprinkling  lawns, 
etc.,  are  usually  provided  with  two  outlet  pipes,  one  of  which 
is  connected  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other.  The  object  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  cause  the  supply  to  the  bam,  etc.  to' 
fail  first,  as  the  tank  becomes  exhausted,  and  to  hold  a  defi- 
nite quantity  of  water  in  reserve  for  the  use  of  the  dwelling. 
The  stoppage  of  the  water  supply  to  the  bam  serves  as  a 
notice  to  the  attendant  to  start  the  pump. 

If  rain  water  be  led  directly  from  the  roof  gutters  into  a 
tank,  the  conducting  pipes  should  not  only  have  strainers  in 
the  gutters,  but  should  also  have  a  movable  basket  strainer 
of  fine  mesh,  hung  on  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  where  it  can 
easily  be  taken  off  and  cleaned.  The  coarse  strainer  in  the 
gutter  will  keep  back  leaves  and  twigs  from  trees,  birds,  etc., 
while  the  small  mesh  strainer  hung  on  the  tank  end  will 
catch  all  the  smaller  matter,  which  would  otherwise  accumu- 
late in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  decompose  and  contaminate 
the  water. 

67.  All  tanks  should  have  a  washout  cock  of  large  caliber 
attached  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom,  so  that  mud  and 
sediment  can  be  scrubbed  and  conveyed  through  it  to  some 
convenient  point  of  discharge.  Or,  tlic  overflow  pipe  may 
be  taken  through  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  continued  up  to 
2  or  3  inches  below  the  top,  with  a  hollow  brass  waste  plug 
and  socket  connection  at  the  bottorn,  so  that  the  standing 
overflow  within  the  tank  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground 
socket,  and  the  tank  thus  emptied.  The  upper  end  of  the 
standing  overflow  should  have  a  funnel  mouth. 

Large  tanks  are  usually  provided  with  a  device  to  show  the 
level  of  the  water  in  them.  A  float  commonly  made  of  wood 
rests  on  the  water,  and  is  connected  by  a  wire  or  cord  and 
guide  pulley,  to  a  small  weight  or  pointer  which  slides  over 
the  graduated  scale,  which  is  located  at  some  convenient  point 
of  observation, 

68,  The  size  of  tank  required  for  any  building  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  nature  of  the  water  supply,  the  character  of 
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the  building,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  will  be 
used. 

If  the  water  supply  is  from  street  mains,  the  tank  capacity 
for  residences  should  equal  at  least  a  2-day  supply,  esti- 
mating at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  gallons  of  water  for  each 
occupant. 

If  the  tank  is  supplied  by  a  windmill,  hot-air  engine,  or 
other  pump,  and  if  it  is  located  in  the  country,  the  tank 
capacity  should  be  much  greater;  it  should  be  good  for  a 
6-day  supply  at  least 

69.  The  ainoiint  of  water  which  is  actually  required 
per  day,  has  been  found  by  measurement  to  be  about  25  gal- 
lons for  each  person,  large  or  small. 

This  amount  is  approximately  made  up  as  follows: 
1  quart  for  drinking. 
1  quart  in  food. 

1  gallon  for  washing  dishes  and  cooking  utensils, 

2  gallons  for  house  cleaning. 

3  gallons  for  washing  clothes. 
5  gallons  for  toilet  purposes. 

The  remainder  is  used  for  bathing  and  water  closets. 
A  horse  will  drink  about  7  gallons  per  day  and  will  need  4 
gallons  for  washing. 

A  carriage  will  require  from  9  to  IG  gallons  for  washing. 
A  cow  will  drink  5  to  G  gallons  per  day. 

70.  If  water  is  to  be  stored  in  a  tank  for  drinking  and 
cooking  purposes,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  tank 
lining  oi  a.  material  that  will  be  insoluble  in  the  class  of  water 
contained.  It  is  found  that  s/ieef  copper  tinned  on  the  inside 
forms  an  excellent  lining,  and  is  often  used  in  wooden  tanks. 

Tanks  made  of  impervious  materials,  such  as  porcelain, 
glass,  slate,  stoneware,  etc. ,  are  also  used  for  storing  drink- 
ing water.  The  slabs  of  which  the  tank  is  composed  are 
usually  made  water-tight  at  the  .seams  with  red  or  white  lead, 
and  are  held  in  position  by  staybolts,  which  bind  the  opposite 
sides  and  resist  the  water  pressure. 
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71,  A  sheet-metal  tray,  or  safe,  is  usually  placed  under 
water  tanks  in  buildings  to  prevent  damage  by  leakage  or 
overflow.  The  safe  is  usually  turned  up  3  or  4  inches  all 
around  its  edges,  and  is  provided  with  a  IJ  or  1.J-  inch  safe 
\^aste  pipe  discharging  to  the  atmosphere  at  some  convenient 
point,  such  as  over  and  into  a  sink. 

Sheet  lead,  zinc,  and  galvanized  iron  are  unsuitable  for 
tank  linings,  because  they  will  poison  the  water.  Tanks  may 
l)e  constructed  of  plain  black  sheet  or  tank  iron,  or  of  cast 
iron.  These  will  not  injure  the  water  unless  it  stands  a  long 
time,  in  which  case  it  will  be  discolored,  and  will  acquire  a 
nauseous  taste. 

If  rain  water,  or  other  soft  w^ater,  is  to  be  stored  in  a  lead- 
lined  tank,  the  lining  should  first  be  thoroughly  covered  with 
a  coat  of  lime  wash.  This  will  form  a  coating  of  carbonate 
of  lead,  which  will  retard  the  corrosion  of  the  lead  and  the 
contamination  of  the  water. 


IX>CATING  FIXTtTRES. 

73.  Fixtures  should  be  so  located  in  a  building  that  the 
pipes  necessary  to  supply  them  with  water,  and  carry  off  the 
discharges  from  them,  shall  not  be  nm  in  exposed  walls; 
although  in  many  cases  it  is  safe  to.  run  the  pipes  against  the 
walls,  if  the  pipes  are  open  to  the  warmth  of  the  room. 
They  should  be  located  in  places  where  light  and  ventilation 
are  abundant. 

Sinks  and  wash  tubs  should  be  located  as  near  the  windows 
as  possible. 

Water  closet s^  baths,  etc.  should  not  be  placed  'too  near 
windows  in  cold  climates,  because  there  is  always  a  cold 
down  draft  near  a  window,  and  ]X5rsons  using  these  fixtures 
are  liable  to  catch  cold  by  being  in  contact  with  the  draft 
while  undressed. 

Hot-air  registers  should  not  be  permitted  in  the  floor 
immediately  in  front  of  a  water  closet,  because  a  current  of 
hot  air  (which  u.sually  cannot  be  entirely  stopped)  is  disa- 
greeable to  the  person  using  the  closet. 
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The  fixtures  should  all  be  located  with  a  view  to  the  gen- 
eral convenience  of  the  parties  who  will  use  them. 

Thus,  the  cook's  sink  should  be  placed  convenient  to  the 
kitchen  range,  yet  far  enough  away  to  be  unaffected  by  heat 
radiated  from  the  range  or  from  the  boiler. 

The  dish-washing,  or  scullery  sink,  should  be  placed  con- 
venient to  the  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

The  laundry  tubs  should  be  convenient  to  the  back  yard, 
or  drying  room,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  located  in  base- 
ments, they  should  1x3  placed  in  front  of  the  windows,  so 
that  the  best  light  possible  may  be  obtained  iipon  the  work. 
The  butler's  pantry  sink  should  be  conveniently  near  the 
dining  room,  preferably  between  it  and  the  kitchen. 

The  water  closets,  linths,  and  wash  basins  should  be  con- 
venient to  the  lx)d rooms.  If  wash  basins  are  to  be  placed  in 
tedrooms,  care  should  1x3  taken  to  place  them  as  far  away 
from  the  beds,  yet  as  near  to  the  light,  as  possible,  and  near 
the  vertical  waste  stacks  into  which  they  will  discharge,  so 
that  long  branch  waste  pij:)es  may  l)e  avoided. 

Slop  sinks  should  1x3  placed  at  points  convenient  for  draw- 
ing off  water  from  bedroom  urns,  etc.,  and  for  receiving 
lx3droom  slops. 

A  water  closet  arranged  for  servants'  use  should  be  located 
on  the  ground  or  basement  floor,  because  most  of  the  serv- 
ants* time  is  spent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building.  No 
fixtures  should  be  located  in  dark  or  unventilated  closets, 
particularly  those  in  the  center  of  a  building,  because  odors 
from  the  closets  will  diffuse  throughout  the  building  and 
Ixjcome  a  dangerous  nuisance. 

Fixtures  on  the  several  floors  of  tall  buildings  should  be 
arranged  over  one  another  as  much  as  possible,  and  clustered 
in  vertical  rows,  so  that  short  branch  waste  pipes  will  be 
required  to  connect  them  to  a  soil-pipe  stack  common  to 
them  all. 

# 

Fixtures  should  not  be  set  over  parlors,  dining  rooms, 
libraries,  or  other  rooms  having  valuable  furnishings  or  dee- 
orated  ceilings,  for  a  leak  is  liable  to  do  great  damage; 
rather,   they  should  be   located  over  kitchens,  scullerieSy 
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pantries,  closets,  etc.,  so  that  a  leak  will  do  little  damage. 
The  soil  and  waste  pipe  stacks  should  not  be  run  in  walls 
adjoining  living  rooms,  because  the  sound  of  water  falling 
down  these  pipes  is  disagreeable. 


MATEIUAIiS. 


PIPES. 


73.  Pipes  for  the  use  of  plumbers  are  made  of  many 
materials,  including  lead,  lead  with  tin  lining,  block  tin, 
brass,  copper,  wrought  iron,  wrought  iron  with  lead  lining, 
cast  iron,  fireclay,  terra  cotta,  and  wood. 

The  sizes  and  weights  of  lead  pipe,  tin-lined  lead  pipe,  and 
pure  block- tin  pipe,  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 


TABIiE  !• 

WEIGHT  PER  FOOT  OF  LEAD  PIPE  AND  TIN-L.IXED 
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Ix^ad  pipes  of  any  size  differing  from  the  above  weights 
are  made  to  order. 
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TABIiE  2. 

JLEAD  TUBING. 


1^^  in I  oz.  per  ft. 

I   in 1^  oz.  per  ft. 


^  in 2J^  oz.  per  ft 

\   in 5,  G,  8,  13  oz.  per  ft 


TABIiE  3. 

LEAD  WASTE  PIPE. 


l^in 2  lb.  per  ft 

2  in 3    and  4  lb.  pGV  ft. 

2^  in 4    and  6  lb.  per  ft. 

3  in 4^  and  5  lb.  per  ft. 


4  in ...  5,  6,  and  8  lb.  per  ft 
4^  in. 8  and  10  lb.  per  ft 

5  in.. 8,  10,  and  12  lb.  per  ft 

6  in ....  12  lb.  and  up  per  ft 


TABLE   4. 

PURE  BLOCK  TIN  PIPE. 


\   in.  AAA.. . .  5  oz. 

\   in.  AA 3}  oz. 

;J-  in 8  oz. 

•j^  in.  AAA..  . .  6.V  oz. 

-j^  in.  A  A 4  oz. 

I  in.  AAA 7  oz. 

I  in.  A  A 4  oz. 

yV  in.  AAA.. . .  7  oz. 
\   in.  AAA..  .10  oz. 

\   in.  A  A G  oz. 

i  in 8  oz. 


T  in. 


A  A  A....  11  oz. 


per  ft. 
per  ft 
per  ft. 
per  ft. 
per  ft. 
ix)r  ft. 
per  ft. 
per  ft. 
per  ft. 
per  ft 
per  ft 
per  ft. 


fin. 

fin. 

f  in. 
1  in. 
1  in. 
I  -i  in. 
l^in. 

1  J-  in. 

4  in 

2  in. 

2  in. 


AA  .. 
AAA 
AA.. 
AAA 
AA.. 
AAA 
AA.. 
AAA 
AA.. 
AAA 
AA.. 


. .  9  oz. 
. .  13  oz. 
.  .  1 1  oz. 
.  .  1 7  dz. 
..14  oz. 
. .  2G  oz. 
. .  1 8  oz. 
. .  3G  oz. 
. .  24  oz. 
.  .40  oz. 
. .  26  oz. 


per  ft 
per  ft. 
per  ft 
per  ft 
per  ft 
per  ft 
per  ft 
per  ft 
per  ft 
per  ft 
per  ft 


Any  size  or  weig-ht  per  foot  is  made  to  order. 

The  length  of  a  coil  of  lead  pijx)  from  \  inch  to  1  inci:  in 
diameter  is  about  Go  feet,  and  the  leng-th  of  a  bundle  of  lead 
pipe  from  '[\  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  about  36  feet 

On  account  of  the  large  diameter  and  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  of  lead  waste  pijx},  this  piyye  is  never  coiled.  It  is  gen- 
erally made  in  lo-foot  lengths  and  shipj^d  as  straight  tubes, 
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74.  Wroiigrht-Iron  pipe  is  made  either  black  or  galva- 
7iiztd^  and  all  American  manufacturers  conform  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  pipe  to  a  standard  list,  as  follows: 


TABT.E  5. 

STANDARD  DIMENSIONS  OF  WROUOnT-IRON  PIPE. 
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Weight. 

Pounds 

per  Lineal 
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0.243 
0.422 

0.501 
0. 845 
1.120 
1.070 
2.258 
2.01)4 
3.007 
5.773 


7.547 


1).  055 
10.728 
12.41)2 
14.5(;t 

18.707 


Wrought-iron  pipes  are  made  in  lengths  from  about  15  t(j 
20  feet. 

All  wrought-iron  pipe  which  is  1  \  inches  or  less  in  diameter 
is  butt  welded ;  that  is,  the  c(lj;'fes  are  joined  face  to  face. 
All  sizes  above  \\  inches  are  lap  avoided,  the  edges  being 
lapped  over  each  other. 

All  butt- welded  pipe  is  tested  at  the  mills  to  a  pressure  of 
300  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  lap- welded  pipe  is  similarly 
tested  to  500  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch. 

Wrought-iron  pipes  having  a  greater  thickness  of  metal 
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than  those  above  are  made,  and  are  known  as  extra  strong 
and  double  extra  strong.  The  extra  thickness  of  metal 
reduces  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  the  outside  diameter  of  each 
nominal  size  is  never  changed.  Thus,  all  grades  of  pipe 
will  connect  properly  with  standard  fittings. 

75.  Tubes  of  brass  or  copper  are  made  of  all  diameters 
and  thicknesses.  The  size  by  which  these  tubes  are  desig- 
nated is  always  the  outside  diameter,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  metal  must  always  be  specified,  in  order  to  secure  tubing 
which  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

Brass  and  copper  tubes  are  made  by  two  methods,  and  are 
accordingly  designated  as  seamless  drawn^  or  brazed  tubing. 

76.  Seamless  di*awTi  tubingr  is  made  from  a  solid 
block  of  metal  without  a  joint,  and  is  much  superior  in 
strength  to  brazed  tubing.  Brazed  tubings  is -similar  in 
structure  to  butt-welded  wrought-iron  pipe,  except  that  the 
joint  is  secured  by  brazing. 

Brass  tubing  is  also  made  in  sizes  which  correspond  in 
external  diameter  with  the  sizes  of  wrought-iron  pipe,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  screwed  into  the  same  fittings  that  are 
used  for  wrought-iron  pipe.  Tubing  of  these  sizes  should 
always  be  designated  as  iron  pipe  sizes. 

77.  Wooden  pipes  are  usually  made  from  solid  square 
timber.  The  bore  is  made  by  an  auger,  which  is  forced 
throughout  the  length  of  the  piece.  Another  variety  is 
made  by  winding  a  flexible  wooden  strip  or  ribbon  upon  a 
mandrel  spirally  in  such  a  manner  that  the  layers  overlap 
one  another  and  then  securing  them  together  with  cement. 
It  is  made  of  all  diameters  and  of  all  lengths  up  to  20  feet. 

78.  Cast-iron  pii>es  for  plumbers'  use  are  made  with  a 
socket  on  one  end  and  a  spigot  on  the  other.  They  are 
made  in  two  grades,  the  standard  and  exti-a  beavy,  the 
latter  having  the  greater  thickness  of  metal.  These  pipes 
are  made  5  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  socket,  and  may  be 
had  from  2  to  12  inches  inside  diameter.     They  are  sold  by 
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the  lineal  foot.  Pipes  having  a  socket  on  each  end,  called 
double  liub  pipe,  are  sold  by  the  piece. 

The  above  cast-iron  pipes  are  used  chiefly  for  the  drainage 
of  buildings. 

Cast-iron  pipes  used  for  conveying  water  under  pressure, 
such,  for  example,  as  pipes  from  a  reservoir  to  a  building, 
are  much  heavier  and  longer  than  those  for  drainage  purposes. 
Cast-iron  pipes  may  be  had  either  plain,  i.  e.,  as  they  come 
from  the  mold,  or  coated  with  some  particular  material, 
such  as  asphaltum.  In  ordering  this  kind  of  pipe,  it  should 
be  stated  whether /Az///  or  coated  is  wanted. 

79.  Earthenware  drain  pipes  are  of  various  qualities 
as  to  texture,  varying  from  a  porous  material  like  that  of 
common  red  brick  (sometimes  called  terra  cotta)  lo  a  hard 
and  compact  material  which  is  glazed  to  make  it  water-tight, 
called  salt-grlazed  or  vitrified  earthen  pijx'.  The  latter 
class  is  made  in  2  and  3  foot  lengths,  and  has  a  socket  on 
one  end.  The  sizes  usually  kept  in  stock  by  dealers  are  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  inch  inside  diameters. 


CnOICK  OF  iMATKKTAT.S. 

80.  Globe  valves  and  tflolx^  checks  retard  the  flow  of 
water  too  much,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  used  for  low- 
pressure  work,  nor  where  a  loss  of  pressure  would  be  objec- 
tionable. Gate  valves,  or  plii^  cocks,  should  be  used 
instead,  as  they  afford  a  freer  passage  for  the  liquid. 

81,  PlufiT,  or  ground  key,  bibbs  arc  not  suitable  for 
water  which  carries  fine  sand  or  grit  in  suspension.  The 
fine  particles  of  sand  will  get  in  between  the  plug  and  the 
socket  and  cut  grooves,  thus  forming  small  waterways  and 
causing  the  cock  to  leak.  Neither  arc  they  very  suitable  for 
high  pressure,  if  much  used,  lx?causc  of  the  unavoidable 
wear  and  tear  on  the  parts  whose  scats  have  l)een  ground, 
which  under  a  high  pressure  will  soon  leak.  Tliey  are,  how- 
ever, suitable  for  low  pressure  if  the  water  is  free  from  grit 
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82.  Compression  cocks  are  suitable  for  faucets  only, 
and  should  not  be  used  as  cut-off  or  controlling  valves. 

For  faucets,  compression  bibbs  have  the  advantage  over 
plug  cocks  of  closing  slowly,  and  thus  avoiding  destructive 
shocks  upon  the  piping.  Also,  if  they  become  leaky,  they 
can  be  readily  supplied  with  a  new  valve  disk ;  while,  if  a 
plug  cock  becomes  leaky,  it  must  be  reground. 

83.  Hot-water  connections  may  be  made  of  lead 
brass,  copper,  or  galvanized  iron.  Plain  iron  is  unsuitable. 
The  choice  w411  depend  upon  the  pressure  and  upon  the 
appearance  desired;  also,  upon  the  character  of  the  water, 
and  its  action  upon  the  metal.  In  all  cases  where  the  water 
corrodes  the  metals  named,  pipe^  must  be  used  which  have 
an  interior  coating  of  glass  or  porcelain  or  are  lined  with  pure 
block  tin. 

Brass  tubing  has  these  advantages:  It  will  not  corrode  to 
any  appreciable  extent  in  pure  water,  and  it  will  not  sag  in 
consequence  of  heat,  as  lead  will  do. 

For  carrying  cold  water,  galvanized-iron  pipe  is  generally 
used.  It  will  endure  the  corrosive  action  of  moist  earth 
better  than  lead. 

To  secure  easy  curves  and  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  sharp 
turns  resulting  from  the  use  of  elbows,  T's,  or  other  iron  pipe 
fittings  in  a  building,  the  iron  supply  pipes  maybe  continued 
to  the  fixtures  with  lead  pipe  which  can  be  easily  bent  to  fit 
any  position. 

In  cases  where  it  is  known  that  the  water  will  not  corrode 
either  lead  or  brass,  the  cold  water  may  be  conducted  through 
lead  pipCy  and  the  hot  water  through  brass. 

Lead  is  unsuitable  for  underground  pipes,  because  all  soil; 
cornxle  it  externally  and  gradually  destroy  it. 

Ale,  beer,  and  other  liquors  should  be  conveyed  in  block- 
tin  or  tin-lined  pipes. 

84.  XjciuI  pipe  is  very  smooth  on  the  inside,  and  offers 
the  least  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water.  It  is  easily  bent 
to  suit  any  situation,  and  easy  curves  are  readily  made.     It 
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is  not  suited  to  high  pressures  because  of  its  small  tensile 
strength. 

Lead  pipe  varies  greatly  in  quality.  The  pure  lead  is  soft 
and  pliable,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  waste  piping 
because  it  will  stretch  more  equally,  and  will  not  tear  or 
crack  as  quickly  as  a  harder  and  more  impure  lead  would 
while  being  worked  into  bends,  etc.  The  hardness  varies 
according  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  metals  mixed  with  it. 
A  hard,  tenacious  lead  will  stand  more  tensile  strain  than  a 
softer  lead.  Therefore,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  actual  strength  of  lead  pipe.  It  will  bend  under  pres- 
sure without  breaking,  and  is,  therefore,  desirable  for  con- 
nections to  fixtures  that  are  liable  to  change  their  position, 
in  consequence  of  the  settling  or  rocking  of  the  building. 

85.  Brass  and  copper  tubing  are  smooth  inside,  and 
are  made  of  any  thickness.  They  are  best  for  heavy  pres- 
sures of  60  pounds  per  square  inch  or  more.  Below  that 
pressure  lead  may  be  used. 

86.  Galvanlzed-lron  pipe  is  suitable  for  the  heaviest 
pressures,  but  it  must  be  put  together  with  screw  joints. 
The  short  bends  and  sharp  angles,  incident  to  this  mode  of 
connection,  cause  much  friction,  and  impede  the  flow  of  water. 

87.  Plain,  or  black,  wi-oiigrht-lron  plpo  is  subject  to 
the  same  drawbacks,  and  it  also  rusts  rapidly;  it  is  very 
liable  to  clog  by  rusting  internally. 

88.  Soli  pipes  should  be  made  of  cast  iron  not  less  than  J- 
inch  thick  for  diameters  of  4  inches  or  less,  nor  less  than  /^ 
inch  thick  for  larger  sizes. 

For  buildings  under  65  feet  in  height,  the  standard  grade 
is  sometimes  used,  but  in  buildings  higher  than  65  feet,  extra 
heavy  soil  pipes  should  be  used.  We  recommend  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  extra  heavy  soil  pipe  and  condemn  standard  cast- 
iron  soil  pipe  as  being  unsuitable  for  house  drainage  work. 

89.  "Wroufifht-irou  pipe,  put  together  with  screw  joints, 
IS  coming  into  use  in  some  quarters,  but  it  is  still  regarded 
as  problematical.     It  appears   to  have   some    advantages. 
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When  once  made  tight,  it  will  remain  so.  The  number  of 
joints  is  much  less.  In  some  situations,  screwed  joints  can 
be  made  where  socket  joints  cannot  be  calked. 

Wrought-iron  pipe  is  very  rigid ;  it  is  able  to  stand  upon 
an  independent  base,  and  can  thus  be  detached  from  the 
walls  of  the  building.  Its  expansion  and  contraction  due  to 
-changes  in  temperature  is  somewhat  more  than  that  of  cast- 
iron  pipe. 

All  soil  or  vent  pipes  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  should  be 
coated  outside  and  inside  with  hot  asphaltum.  This  should 
be  done  at  the  mills,  by  the  maker.  The  fittings  for  soil, 
vent,  or  drain  pipes,  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  should  always 
be  flush  fittings,  so  that  the  bore  of  the  pipe  shall  be  xmif  orm, 
without  enlargements  or  pockets. 

90,  licad,  as  a  material  for  soil  or  drain  pipes,  is  rapidly 
going  out  of  use.  The  chief  virtue  of  lead  pipe  is  the  smooth- 
ness of  its  interior  surface,  which  enables  waste  matter  to 
flow  through  it  very  easily.  Lead  pipe  will  not  corrode 
internally  to  a  serious  extent  if  it  be  well  ventilated.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  soil  or  earth  will  corrcxle  lead  pipe  externally, 
therefore,  it  should  not  be  used  for  underground  drains.  It 
should  not  be  enclosed  by  cement  or  mortar  where  it  passes 
through  a  wall  without  first  being  wrap^xid  with  tarred  paper 
or  other  rot-proof  material. 

Lead  soil  pipes  should  not  be  less  that  \  inch  thick.  Steam 
rapidly  destroys  lead  soil  and  waste  pipes,  and  plumbing 
fixtures  using  hot  water  should  not  discharge  into  them. 
The  alternation  of  hot  and  cold  water  will  cause  the  lead  to 
crack  at  the  weakest  point,  usually  at  the  supports. 

If  steam  or  very  hot  liquids  are  to  be  admitted  to  a  drain, 
the  pipe  should  be  of  wrought  iron  with  screwed  joints.  The 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  will  strain  and  eventually 
destroy  the  calking  in  hub  and  spigot  joints  of  cast-iron  pipe. 

91.  Fiartlien  or  vitriflod  pipes  are  suitable  for  under- 
ground drains  only,  and  even  fcjr  that  use  are  inferior  to  the 
cast-iron  pi  jx)s.  They  should  never  be  used  inside  of  a  build- 
ing, nor  in  any  situation  where  the  leakage  from  them  can 
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do  any  damage.  They  should  not  be  used  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  wells  or  cisterns,  because  they  are  so  liable  to  crack 
and  leak,  and  thus  pollute  the  water  in  the  soil  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  They  should  not  be  laid  in  new  or  made 
ground,  as  this  will  settle  with  heavy  rainfalls  and  the  pipes 
will  break.  The  pipes  being  so  short,  the  number  of  joints 
is  greater  than  of  any  other  kind  of  pipe.  Plain  earthen 
pipes  should  only  be  used  to  drain  wet  ground.  The  vitri- 
fied or  salt-glazed  pipe  should  be  chosen  to  convey  sewage. 


INSPECTIOX  OF  MATERIALS. 

93.  All  materials  should  be  inspected  when  received  and 
tefore  accepting  them. 

Black  sheet  iron  should  be  examined  for  flaws  or  holes 
on  its  surface,  for  equality  of  thickness,  and  as  to  its  liability 
to  crack  if  bent  sharply  either  with  or  across  the  grain. 

93.  Galvanized  sheet  Iron  should  be  examined  for  the 
same  defects  as  black  sheet  iron.  The  zinc  coating  may  be 
tested  by  bending  the  iron  at  a  temperature  of  about  G()°  or 
7<)°  F.  If  the  zinc  adheres  properly  to  the  iron,  it  will  not 
scale  or  peel  off. 

94.  Sheet  eopi>er,  sheet  load,  and  sheet  zinc  are  gen- 
erally accepted  as  they  arc  placed  upon  tlic  market. 

95.  liCad  pipe  should  be  soft  and  pliable.  Examine 
for  kinks,  bruises,  and  punctures,  caused  by  rough  handling 
during  shipment.  In  other  respects,  it  is  usually  placed  on  the 
market  in  good  condition  and  requires  no  further  inspection. 

96.  Tln-llno<l  lead  pipe  should  have  its  interior  surface 
examined,  if  possible,  to  see  if  it  is  tin  lined.  Shave  off  the 
end  of  the  pipe  square  and  clean,  and  ascertain  the  thickness 
of  the  tin  lining  by  breathing  on  the  highly  polished  end. 
The  breath  will  discolor  the  surface  of  the  lead  with  a  thin 
blue  coating,  and  the  tin  will  remain  bright.  The  thickness 
of  the  tin  lining  will  thus  become  visible. 

97.  Block-till  pipe,  like  lead  pii)e,  is  generally  accepted 
as  reliable  in  the  form  placed  upon  the  market.     Pure  block 
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tin  may  be  detected  by  a  peculiar  crackling  noise  it  makes 
when  being  bent  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

98.  Seamless  brass  tubingr  should  have  an  equal  thick- 
ness all  around,  and  should  b^  slightly  annealed  to  prevent 
its  being  too  brittle  for  working. 

99.  In  brazed  brass  and  copper  tubing,  the  brazed 
seam  should  be  examined  carefully.  It  should  be  uniformly 
loaded  with  hard  solder  and  thoroughly  szveated.  If  possible, 
examine  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  seam.  The  best 
and  strongest  form  of  brazed  seam  is  dovetaUed.  Lap  or  butt 
brazed  seams  are  liable  to  warp  in  the  process  of  brazing, 
and  are  not  very  strong. 

100.  Galvanlzed-iron  pipe  placed  upon  the  market  is 
usually  accepted  as  good.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  partly 
choked  by  the  zinc,  used  to  galvanize  it,  clogging  in  lumps. 
This  may  be  detected  by  rolling  a  marble  a  size  smaller  than 
the  pipe  through  its  entire  length,  or,  if  possible,  by  looking 
through  it.  The  quality  of  the  galvanizing  may  be  observed 
by  bending  the  pipe  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  to  an  easy 
bend.  If  the  galvanizing  is  good,  it  will  remain  intact. 
Galvanized-iron  pipes  are  liable  to  be  quite  brittle,  but  this 
brittleness  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  durability  of  the  pipe. 
The  ductility  of  galvanized-iron  pipes  is  less  than  that  of 
black  iron,  and  sometimes  is  so  low  that  if  the  pipe' is  bent 
successfully,  it  cannot  be  bent  back  without  breaking. 

101.  in  ^vrou^i^ht-lron  pipe  (black)  the  welded  seam 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe  should  be  examined. 
A  good  welded  seam  is  scarcely  visible,  and  the  pipe  should 
have  a  smooth  external  and  internal  surface.  The  pipes 
should  be  straight  and  the  threads  should  be  cut  clean. 

103,  Cast-iron  drain  and  soil  pipes  should  be  exam- 
ined for  sand  holes  in  the  metal  or  splits  in  the  pipe.  A 
fracture  can  be  detected  by  tapping  the  pipe  with  a  chisel  or 
small  hammer.  If  the  pipe  is  sound,  it  will  ring  clearly 
when  struck,  and  if  cracked,  it  will  give  a  dull,  harsh  sound. 

Sometimes  the  core  will  shift  when  a  pipe  is  being  cast. 
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particularly  if  the  pipe  is  cast  horizontally,  in  which  case  the 
core  is  liable  to  rise.  This  will  cause  the  metal  to  be  thicker 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  of  the  pipe.  Irregularities  in 
thickness  can  be  detected  by  irregularities  of  the  sound  when 
rapped  with  a  hammer  at  various  points. 

103*  Earthen  drain  pipes  are  liable  to  warp  and  twist 
in  firing.  They  should  be  examined  for  an  equal  caliber, 
smooth,  glazed  internal  and  external  surface,  and  particu- 
larly for  cracks  around  the  back  of  the  socket  and  irregularities 
within  the  socket.  Pipes  having  broken  or  crooked  sockets 
should  be  rejected. 

1 04.  Fittings  for  "wroufirlit-lPGn  and  brass  pipe  should 
be  inspected  for  sand  holes  and  flaws,  and  it  should  be  seen 
that  the  screw  threads  are  deep  and  full.  All  screwed  fit- 
tings should  be  reinforced  with  a  heavy  bead  cast  on  the  edge. 

105*  Fittings  for  east-iron  drain  pipes  should  be  exam- 
ined for  sand  holes,  splits,  and  other  flaws,  and  for  lumps  and 
other  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  sewage  through  them. 

106,  Fittings  for  earthen  pipe  should  be  examined  for 
irregularities  in  cross-section,  or  caliber,  cracks,  protruding 
pieces  of  salt  glaze,  abrupt  turns,  etc.  The  sockets  should 
be  examined  to  see  that  they  are  round  and  of  proper  depth. 


HOUSE   DltAJNAGB. 


SEWAGE  AND  SEWER  GAS. 

107»  Sewage  is  composed  of  water  mixed  with  kitchen 
slops,  grease,  soap,  urine,  washings  from  stables  and  slaughter- 
houses, rags,  leaves,  paper,  human  excreta,  etc.  The  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  in  it  rapidly  decompose  and  generate 
noxious  gases,  and  the  combination  of  these  is  called  seAver 
gas.  These  gases  are  poisonous,  and  will  inevitably  produce 
sickness  if  they  escape  into  a  dwelling,  or  if  they  are  breathed 
in  any  considerable  quantity  for  even  a  few  minutes. 

An  exceedingly  dangerous  feature  of  the  air  contained  in 
sewers  is  that  it  is  liable  tube  loaded  with  putrefactive  germs, 
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which  will  develop  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diph- 
theria, if  they  find  a  lodgment  in  the  human  breath  or  food. 

A  small  leak  of  sewer  gas  into  a  house  may  cause  much 
sickness  that  will  probably  be  ascribed  to  other  causes. 
Many  people  will  endure  a  small  amount  of  bad  odor  rather 
than  incur  the  expense  of  sending  for  a  plumber,  and  are 
,  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  small  defect  in  the  drainage  can 
do  so  much  mischief.  But  the  architect  must  protect  people 
against  their  own  ignorance  and  cupidity  in  this  matter. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  sewer  gas,  that  traps  and 
vents  upon  the  drains  are  not  luxuries,  but  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  community. 


TRAPS. 

108.  A  ti-ap  IS  a  device  which  allows  the  free  passage 
through  it  of  liquids  and  such  solid  matter  as  the  liquid  may 
carry  with  it,  but  which  prevents  the  passage  of  air  or  gas  in 
either  direction. 

The  simplest  form  of  trap  is  shown  in  Fig.  33.  It  con- 
sists of  a  downward  loop  in  a  horizontal  pipe.     The  loop  is 
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filled  with  water  while  the  pipe  at  each  side  of  it  may  be 
empty.  Whenever  water  is  run  through  the  pipe,  enough 
will  be  retained  to  fill  the  bend  and  prevent  air  or  gas  at 
atmospheric  pressure  from  passing.  If  the  air  has  sufficient 
pressure  it  may  force  the  water  down  upon  one  side  of  the 
bend  and  up  upon  the  other  until  the  air  can  escape  past  the 
bend  at  /?,  and  bubble  upward  through  the  water.  The 
difference  between  the  level  of  the  water  when  quiet  as  at /J, 
and  the  point  Z?,  is  called  the  seal  of  the  trap. 

109.  Fig.  33  exhibits  the  principle  of  the  class  called 
rf>un(l-i)!i>e,  or  l)u  JUAs  traps.  The  usual  forms  of  round 
pipe  traps  are  shown  in  Fig.  34. 
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A  is  known  as  an  S  trap.  It  is  used  chiefly  iinder  fixtures 
where  the  waste  pipe  descends  to  the  floor. 

5  is  a  half  S  or  P  trap.  It  is  used  chiefly  to  join  fixtures 
to  a  horizontal  waste-pipe  branch. 

te  lip  1!^  =^  W 


(T  is  a  three-quarter  S  trap.  It  is  utaid  chiefly  to  join  fix- 
tures to  a  V  branch  in  a  soil  pipe  where  tlm  distance  between 
the  trap  and  the  branch  is  short. 

D  is  a  lying  or  running  trap.  It  c;in  only  lni  used  on  a 
horizontal  waste  pijx;.  It  is  often  used  as  a  bath  trap,  being 
placed  under  the  floor. 

£■  is  a  hunchback  trap.  This  fonn  is  used  on  a  vertical 
pipe  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  inlet  and  outlet  in  the 
same  straight  line.  It  is  riot  used  as  much  i.i  plumbing  as 
the  other  forms. 

110.  In  Fig.  35  is  shown  a  l»ottlo  trap.  This  trap 
is  only  used  under  fixtures,  such  as  sinks,  baths,  basins,  or 
wash  tubs,  never  under  water  closets.     The  inlet  pipe  A  is 
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attached  to  the  fixture,  and  the  outlet  piix;  B  joins  the 
pipe  D,  of  which  the  part  C  forms  the  back- vent,     G 
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overflow  pipe.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  unseal  this  form 
of  trap,  althoiig;h  some  of  the  seal  may  be  lost  by  siphonage. 
Its  chief  objections  are  that  filth  is  liable  to  accumulate  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trap  antl  grease  upon  the  top  of  the  water 
and  in  the  chamber  B,  and  that  the  .water  camiot  be  com- 
pletely renewed  every  time  the  fixture  is  used, 

111.  In  Fig.  36  is  shown  a  modification  of  Fig,  35.  It 
is  more  direct  in  action  than  Fig.  35,  and  is  more  easily 
unsealed.  It,  however,  overcomes  the  danger  of  drain  air 
entering  the  building  through  unseen  holes  in  its  interior,  as 
would  occur  if  the  tube  A  in  Fig,  35  were  corroded  within 
the  chamber  E.  Care  must  be  taken  when  attaching  an 
overflow  pipe,  for  instance  from  a  wash  basin  to  any  form  of 
trap,  particularly  to  those  of  the  pot  or  bottle .  formation, 
to  have  the  proper  seal. 

In  Fig.  3(>  the  trap  receives  waste  water  from  the  fixtures 
by  the  pipe  A.  B  is  the  back-vent  pipe,  and  C  the  waste 
pipe.  The  arrows  with  feathers  show  the  direction  of  the 
natural  air  currents  in  the  drainage  system. 

112.  In  Fig.  37  is  shown  a  ball  trap,  in  which  a  trap  is 
combined  with  a  check-valve.     The  ball  valve  c  prevents  the 

return  of  either  liquid 
or  gas,  and  the  liquid 
around  the  ball  keeps 
the  Keat  gas-tight. 

The  specific  gravity 
of  the  ball  is  but 
slightly  greater  than 
that  of  water,  so  that 
a  very  slight  head  of 
water  in  ^  will  raise  the 
ball.  This  trap  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for 
clean-water  fixtures,  such  as  basins  or  baths,  which  are  liable 
to  remain  unused  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  the 
water  in  the  trap  to  liecome  evaporated  and  its  seal  conse- 
quently lost.     In  such  a  case,  the  ball  will  form  a  nearly 
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gas-tight  joint  with  its  seat  and  prevent  the  passage  of  drain 
air  to  the  building. 

This  trap,  and  all  other  traps  .having  the  water  way 
restricted  by  mechanical  appliance,  such  as  check- valves,  are 
liable  to  chokage  by  accumulating  hair,  small  pieces  of  rags, 
sponges,  and  even  matches. 

The  position  of  the  ball  when  water  passes  through  the 
trap  is  shown  by  dotted  lines.  It  cannot  enter  the  trap  outlet 
pipe,  as  the  space  between  the  lip rt;  and  the  handhole  cover/? 
is  too  small. 

113.  A  bell  trap  is  shown  in  Fig.  38.  In  it  the  seal  is 
formed  by  the  bell  a  which  is  suspended  from  the  strainer  b. 
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dipping  into  a  small  pool  of  water  formed  by  the  waste  out- 
let c  projecting  into  the  trap  casting.  The  chief  objections 
to  the  bell  trap  are : 

1.  It  soon  becomes  choked  by  sediment  lodging  in  the 
bottom,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  lifting  off  the  bell. 
This,  for  the  time  being,  permits  open  comniunic<ition  between 
the  drains  and  the  building. 

2.  It  is  easily  siphoned. 

3.  It  is  quickly  evaporated  if  not  used. 

In  fact,  the  bell  trap  has  no  redeeming  features,  and  should 
be  abolished  in  house-drainage  systems. 

114«  General  IU*inarks. — The  mjinrewenfs  of  a  good 
trap  are:  (1)  that  it  shall  entirely  and  effectually  prevent  the 
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passage  of  any  air  or  gas  from  the  waste  pipe  backwards  into 
the  house ;  (2)  that  it  shall  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
readily  cleaned;  (3)  it  should  clean  itself  on  all  ordinary 
occasions. 

Round-pipe  traps  are  usually  of  the  same  diameter  through- 
out, and  they  freely  pass  nearly  everything  that  can  get  into 
them,  but  they  are  very  liable  to  become  useless  through  the 
removal  of  the  water  which  seals  them,  by  siphonage  or 
evaporation. 

The  bottle  trap  can  seldom  be  emptied  or  siphoned,  and 
as  it  contains  a  large  volume  of  water,  it  will  withstand 
evaporation  for  a  longer  time  than  other  traps.  It  will  clog 
easier  than  a  round-pipe  trap,  but  is  quite  as  easily  cleaned 
by  removing  the  screw  plug,  which  is  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  same  depth  of  seal  forms  a  more  effectual  barrier 
against  the  back  flow  of  gas  in  a  bottle  trap  than  in  a  round- 
pipe  trap. 

Traps  for  outdoor  service^  to  receive  surface  water  from 
courts,  areas,  roofs,  etc.,  should  have  a  deep  seal,  from  8 
inches  to  1  foot,  according  to  the  warmth  and  length  of  the 
dry  seasons. 

Check-valves  should  not  be  used  in  place  of  traps,  because 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  prevented  from  closing  properly 
by  the  lodgment  of  refuse,  such  as  strings,  rags,  paper,  etc., 
between  the  valve  and  its  seat. 

All  traps  should  have  a  cleaning  hole.  The  screw  plug 
which  is  used  to  close  the  hole  should  be  of  such  shape  and 
size  that  a  wrench  can  be  applied  to  it  firmly  and  safely. 
Large  traps,  such  as  used  for  drains,  should  have  a  hand- 
hole  and  a  suitable  cover.  These  plugs  or  covers  must 
always  be  made  both  water  and  gas  tight. 

A  separate  trap  should  be  placed  under  each  bath  tub,  wash 
basin,  sink,  water  closet,  or  urinal,  and  one  trap  should  be 
attached  to  each  set  of  laundry  tubs.  Traps  should  be  set 
as  close  to  the  fixtures  as  possible.  A  trap  should  be  placed 
in  each  main  drain  so  as  to  disconnect  the  house  pipes  from  the 
sewer.  A  trap  should  not  be  placed  at  any  point  where  it  will 
check  the  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  drainage  system. 
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115.  To  prevent  the  back  flow  of  water  from  sewers, 
etc.  into  basements  or  areas,  a  back-Avater  trap  should  be 
employed.  This  allows  the  water  to  pass  outward  freely, 
but  allows  none  to  return. 

A  common  form  of  back-water  trap  is  shown  in  Fig.  39. 
This  is  used  chiefly  to  drain 
water  from  the  basement 
floors,  etc.,  where  there  is 
danger  of  water  backing 
up  from  the  sewers.  The 
valve  is  composed  of  a  hol- 
low copper  float-^,  encircled 
by  a  soft  rubber  ring  />. 
A  rest,  or  stop,  E  for  the 
float  is  attached  to  the  brass 
valve  scat  G  by  four  arms. 
These  arms  also  act  as  guides  to  lead  the  valve  to  its  seat 
when  the  sewage  water  rises  in  the  drain  pipe  D^  and  buoys 
up  the  valve.  When  the  water  falls  in  D,  the  float  will  fall 
from  its  seat  and  descend  with  the  receding  water  until  it 
reaches  its  stop,  as  shown,  when  it  will  be  again  open  for 
surface  water.  A  bell-shaped  casting  C,  suspended  from  the 
perforated  cover  7%  dips  into  water  and  forms  a  seal  to  pre- 
vent drain  air  from  entering  the  building. 

116*  Refrlgeratoi-s  should  have  a  trap  on  the  waste 
pipe.  The  object  of  the  trap  is  to  allow  the  waste  water  to 
pass  out,  and  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  escaping  also. 
The  cold  air  is  heavier  than  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  it  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  If  there  is  any 
hole  open,  the  cold  air  will  flow  out  very  much  as  water 
would,  and  the  result  is  a  waste  of  ice.  The  trap  also  pre- 
vents the  entrance  of  bad  air  or  dust.  Cooling  rooms  for 
butter  and  cold  storage  must  be  carefully  guarded  in  this 
respect. 

Ample  facilities  for  cleaning  the  traps  must  always  be 
provided,  because  they  frequently  choke  with  the  sawdust 
which  accompanies  the  ice. 
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The  waste  pipe  should  not  bedirectlyconnected  toadrain, 
or  sewer  pipe,  but  should  discharge  into  some  clean  place 
where  it  can  be  watched,  and  where  there  is  no  bad  air. 
The  utmost  cleanliness  must  be  preserved  at  all  points  about 
refrigerators  or  cold-storage  rooms. 

117.  Italn-water  leaders,  if  connected  to  the  drains, 
must  be  provided  with  traps,  having  a  seal  so  deep  that  the 
water  in  them  will  not  evaporate  sufficiently  to  unseal  them 
during  long  spells  of  dry  weather.  These  traps  must  be 
secured  against  frost.     They  are  usually  placed  in  the  cellars. 
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118.  Grease  is  very  troublesome,  because  it  is  liquid 
and  runs  out  of  the  sink  readily  while  accompanied  by  hot 
water;  but  as  soon  as  it  encounters  the  cold  surface  of  the 
waste  or  drain  pipe,  it  solidifies  and  adheres  to  the  pipe. 
The  caliber  of  the  pipe  is  thus  reduced,  and  it  will  eventually 
be  chiikcd  by  the  grease. 

An  ordinary  variety  of  grcof^  Interecpter  and  ti-ap  com- 
bined is  shown  in  Fig.  40.  C  is  the 
waste  pipe  from  the  sink,  B  is  the 
.  pipe  leading  to  the  drain,  and  -^  is  a 
fresh-air  inlet.  The  cover  D  should 
be  large  enough  to  readily  permit  the 
inside  of  the  tRip  to  be  cleaned,  and 
should  be  secured  in  position.  The 
grease  accumulates  in  a  layer  at  G, 
and  if  allowed  to  become  cold,  will 
solidify  into  a  cake,  which  can  easily 
be  removed.  ■ 
"■  This  form  of  grease  trap  is  mostly 

used  for  intercepting  grease  from  kitchen  sinks  in  large  coun- 
try buildings.  As  the  trap  must  be  large,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  groase  from  entering  the  outlet  /?,  it  is  usually  placed 
undergroimd  as  near  the  sink  as  possible. 
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119.  A  chilling;  grease  trap  is  shown  in  Fig.  41.  B  is 
the  waste  pipe  from  the  sink,  and  D  is  the  pipe  leading  to 
the  drain.  F  is  the  vent  pipe,  and  ^  is  a  local  vent,  or  air- 
relief,  pipe.  The  contents  of  the  trap  are  chilled  by  means 
of  a  jacket  A  through  which  cold  water  is  made  to  circulate. 


Commonly,  the  cold-water  supply  to  the  kitchen  boiler  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  the  water  entering  the  trap  through 
H  and  passing  to  the  boiler  through  /.  y  is  a  close-fitting 
hinged  cover.  The  grease  chills  into  a  cake  at  G  and  is 
removed  by  opening  the  cover. 

The  separation  of  the  grease  will  l>e  more  perfect  in  this 
trap  than  in  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  40,  Iwcausc  the  layer  of 
grease  is  not  disturbed  by  the  water  in  entering  or  in  leav- 
ing the  trap.  In  Fig.  40  the  entering  water  jiasses  through 
the  layer  of  grea.se  and  is  liable  to  carry  some  of  it  along 
over  into  the  waste  pipe.  A  trap  screw  /;  is  attached  for 
access  to  the  trap  outlet.  A  petcock  L  is  screwed  into  the 
water-jacket  to  drain  it  when  required. 


VKNTS  AN1>  SIl'HONACK. 

130.  The  water  which  seals  a  trap  is  very  likely  to  be 
drawn  out  by  the  suction  nf  the  water  which  jiasses  down  the 
waste  pipe,  unless  some  nii-ans  be  iised  lit  destroy  the  suc- 
tion.    The  waste  waiter  sliuulil  ahvaj-s  Ixi  driven  through  the 
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Fig.  42. 


Fig.  48. 


trap  by  hydraulic  pressure,  instead  of  being*  pulled  through 
by  suction.  Suction  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  attaching 
an  air  or  vent  pipe,  as  shown  at  a  in  Fig.  42.     The  effect  of 

siphonage  is  shown  in 
Fig.  43.  The  suction 
will  continue  until  the 
level  of  the  flowing  water 
falls  below  the  tongue  of 
the  trap  at  a  when  air 
will  enter  and  stop  the 
suction.  The  water  be- 
tween a  and  c  still  has 
considerable  momen- 
tum, and  some  of  it  will 
pass  over  c^  but  the  re- 
mainder will  fall  back  into  the. lower  bend.  This  quantity, 
however,  is  too  small  to  fill  the  bend,  consequently,  an  open- 
ing is  left  which  permits  the  back  flow  of  sewer  gas,  as  shown 
by  the  arrow. 

121.  A  local  vent  is  a  device  for  creating  an  outward 
current  of  air,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  offensive 
odors  which  arise  in  the  bowl  of  a  water  closet,  urinal,  or 
other  fixture.  It  is  attached  between  the  fixture  and  the 
trap,  or  to  the  fixture  itself. 

Local  vents  should  never  be  connected  to  the  main  venti- 
lating stack,  nor  to  any  trap  or  soil-pipe  vent,  l)ecause  if  they 
are  so  connected,  the  gases  from  the  soil  pipe  will  Ix)  driven 
back  into  the  house  during  stormy  or  windy  weather.  To 
secure  a  ciuTcnt  of  air  that  will  be  effective,  the  local  vent 
pipe  should  Ixi  carried  upwards,  inside  of  a  chimney  flue  which 
is  in  constant  use;  or  the  pipe  may  1x3  run  outside,  but  close 
against  the  flue  so  that  the  heat  of  the  chimney  will  help  to 
create  a  draft.  The  outlet  of  the  pipe  should  have  a  cowl, 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  downwards  in  it.  A  local 
vent  is  useless  without  a  good  draft.  The  pipe  should  not 
be  less  than  "l  inches  in  diameter  for  one  closet,  or  urinal, 
3  inches  for  two  or  three  closets,  or  urinals,  and  4  inches  in 
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diameter  for  four  or  five  closets,  or  urinals,  if  its  length  is  not 
over  50  feet  It  should  be  larger  if  the  pipe  is  much  longer 
or  if  it  contains  a  number  of  bends. 


WASTE  PIPES. 

122.  Waste  pipes  are  those  pipes  which  convey  waste 
water  from  any  or  all  of  the  fixtures  in  a  building  except  the 
water  closets.  If  their  length  exceeds  4  or  5  feet,  they  are 
usually  made  of  cast  iron.  A  general  custom  in  the  United 
States  is  to  make  all  stacks  or  vertical  lines  of  pipes  of  cast 
iron,  with  spigot  and  socket  joints. 

The  branch  pipes  through  which  the  fixtures  discharge 
into  the  stack  are  made  of  lead,  if  short.  If  more  than  5  feet 
in  length,  and  without  too  many  changes  in  direction,  an 
iron-pipe  branch  is  generally  carried  to  a  point  suitable  for  a 
lead-pipe  connection  to  tjie  fixture.  The  reason  why  lead 
waste-pipe  connections  are  generally  made  to  the  fixtures  is 
beaiuse  the  lead  can  be  bent  to  suit  any  position,  and  forms 
a  pliable  connection  which  will  not  break  the  fixture  owing 
to  a  small  settlement  of  the  pipes  or  building.  But  it  must 
\ye  thoroughly  supported  to  prevent  it  from  sagging.  The 
pipe  should  be  inclined  towards  the  stack  to  secure  a  rapid 
flow  of  water.  The  Y  branch  of  the  stuck  should  be  located 
as  low  down  as  practicable,  and  the  waste  pipe  may  be  run 
between  the  floorbeams. 

123.  The  waste  pipes  from  baths  and  basins  should  be 
connected  directly  to  the  soil-pipe  stack,  and  should  not 
be  connected  to  the  water-closet  branch. 

Waste  pipes  of  lead  should  not  be  wi|x;d  or  connected  at 
right  angles,  but  always  at  a  larger  angle,  which  will  favor 
the  passage  of  matter  towards  the  outlet. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  which  is  being  discharged 
from  one  waste  pripe  does  not  back  up  into  some  other  i)ipe, 
because  it  will  form  deposits  in,  and  choke  up,  the  other 
pipe. 
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The  waste  pipes  from  safes  should  not  be  connected  to  a 
soil  or  vent  stack.  They  should  discharge  openly  at  some 
conspicuous  place  where  the  least  indication  of  a  leak  will 
be  quickly  made  apparent. 

The  waste  pipe  from  a  refrigerator  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  connected  to  a  soil  or  vent  pipe,  but  should 
discharge  at  some  clean  place. 

The  overflow  from  a  house  tank,  or  cistern,  should  not  be 
discharged  into  a  drain,  or  soil,  pipe,  but  should  discharge 
openly  in  a  place  where  the  overflow  will  be  seen. 

Urinal  waste  pipes  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  They 
should  be  well  supplied  with  screw-caps,  to  afford  easy 
access  to  the  pipe  for  cleaning-out  purposes,  as  a  thick  slime 
accumulates  in  such  pipes. 

124.  The  proper  sizes  of  Avaste  pipes  for  various  uses 
are  as  follows: 

Bath  waste,  1^  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Basin  waste,  1^  inches  to  li  inches  in  diameter. 

Urinal  waste,  1^  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Wash  tubs,  1^  inches  branch  and  2  inches  trap  for  three 
tubs,  the  trap  taking  one  tub. 

Sink  waste,  1|-  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Pantry  sink  waste,  1|  inches  in  diameter. 

Safe  waste,  1  inch  to  1^  inches  in  diameter. 

Water-closet  trap,  3J  inches  to  3^  inches  in  diameter. 

Soil-pipe  stack,  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter. 

Branch  to  closet  from  soil-pipe  stack,  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Sink  and  tub  stack,  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 


soil.  AND  VEXT  PIPES. 

135.  Soil  and  vent  pi^xis  should  run  vertically  if  practi- 
cable, and  if  they  must  be  run  otherwise,  they  should  be 
inclined  not  less  than  1  foot  in  4()  feet.  All  bends  and 
curves  should  te  made  of  large  radius.  Where  an  oflBtot 
has  to  be  made  in  a  soil  or  vent  pipe,  it  is  advisable  to  us9 
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two  obttiMe  an^le  or  eiKlitli  bends,  B^  By  as  shown  in  Fig. 

44.     Right  angle  or  quarter  beuds,  as  at  A^  should  not  be 

used  for  this  purpose. 

All  branches  to  waste  pipes 
and  connections  to  the  main 
drains  should  be  made  with 
Y  branches,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  45,  instead  of  branches 
at  right  angles. 

The  Y  branch  A  should 
be  inclined  in  the  direction 


Fig.  +4. 
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of  the  flow,  that  is,  downwards  towards  a  soil  pi|X),  and 
upwards  towards  a  vent  pi|)c.  By  inserting  im  eighth  Iwjnd 
B  into  the  Y  branch,  one  pijxj  can  l)e  connected  to  another 
at  right  angles  in  a  proi)er  manner. 

126.  All  soil  piixjs  should  extend  through  and  above  the 
roof.  The  diameter  of  the  pijxi  must  be  increased  l)eforc 
it  passes  through  the  roof,  because  the  warm  air  and  vapor 
which  rise  in  it  will  be  condensed,  and  in  cold  weather  the 
outdoor  end  of  the  pipe  will  Ixjcome  lined  with  ice.  The 
formation  of  ice  will  continue  until  the  mouth  of  the  \n\yc 
may  be  choked.  By  enlarging  the  piix?,  the  time  re([uired  to 
choke  it  is  gpieatly  prolonged.  Thus  a  4-inch  stack  should 
be  increased  to  5  inches  diameter  at  the  roof,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  46.  The  hub  of  the  5-inch  piece  />  should  extend  above 
the  roof  to  the  extent  shown  or  slightly  lower.  The  oix'iiing 
through  the  roof  should  be  made  water-tight  by  means  of  the 
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flashing  F<^  6-pound  sheet  lead.  This  should  be  extended 
upwards  under  the  shingles  or  slates  A  and  be  securely 
nailed  to  the  roof  boarda  The  hole  for  the  pipe  C  should  be 
flanged  downwards  into  the  hub  B,  so  that  when  the  joint  is 
calked  with  oakum  and  lead,  a  perfectly  water-tight  joint 
will  be  made  with  the  flashing. 

137.    All  branch  pipes  should  be  ventilated.     Thisisusu- 
ally  accomplislied   by  attaching  a  back-rent  pipe  to  the 


crojcn  of  each  fixture.  It  will  relie\-e  the  pipe  from  accuniu> 
lations  of  foul  gas,  secure  a  steady  current  of  fresh  air  through 
the  branch  pipe,  and  prevent  the  sealing  water  from  being 
sucked  out  of  the  traps  by  siphonage. 

The  separate  back-vent  pijjes  shoiild  be  connected  to  one 
vent  stack  unless  the  horizontal  distance  to  be  traveled  is  so 
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great  that  a  good  draft  cannot  be  secured.  Local  vents  must 
not  be  connected  to  the  vent  stack.  Rain-water  leaders 
should  not  be  used  for  vent  pipes.  Vent  pipes  must  be  con- 
nected to  that  side  of  the  trap  which  is  between  the  seal  and 
the  soil,  or  drain,  pipe. 

128.  The  proper  mode,  of  connecting  the  vent  pipe  is 
shown  at  A,  Fig.  47.  A  common,  but  improper,  vent  eoii- 
iieetlon  is  shown  at  B  and  D  in  the  same  figure.  When  a 
large  volume  of  water  enters  the  trap  suddenly,  it  will  drive 
up  into  the  part  /?,  and  if  it  carries  grease,  soap,  or  refuse 
with  it,  it  will  be  deposited  in  D  as  shown.  After  a  time  the 
vent  will  become  choked  and  perhaps  entirely  closed.     If  the 
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vent  pipe  Txi  attached  as  shown  at  ^  /,  the  current  of  water  will 
tend  to  create  a  suction  and  a  downward  current  in  the  vent 
pipe,  which  will  prevent  the  deposit  of  any  grease  or  refuse 
at  that  point 


129.  The  vent  pipe  should  1x5  attached  to  the  stack  at 
such  a  height  that,  in  case  the  waste  pi^x)  becc^mcs  choked, 
the  waste  water  cannot  pass  through  the  vent  pipe  into  the 
stack  without  filling  the  fixture  and  thus  giving  notice  to  the 
householder  that  something  is  wrong.     It  also  prevents  an 
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overflow  by  the  discharge  of  waste  water  from  the  floors 
above.     This  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  48.      The  kitchen 
sink  A  is  connected  to  the 
waste  and  vent  pipe  stacks 
^and  C.     The  waste  stack 
is  choked  at  the  point  /J, 
and  waste  wafer  from  the 
sinks    above    rise   in    the 
waste  branch  £,  half  iills 
the  sink^,  then  discharges 
into  the  vent  pipe  C";  thence 
into  the  drain,  to  which  the 
vent  stack  is  connected  at 
its  base.     The  cause  of  the 
/..■"iivrrM^^  chokage  at  ZJ  is  presuma- 
ji   biy  oakum,  driven  into  the 
_^  pij^   by  a  careless   work- 
;  man,    which    accumulates 
falling  solid   bodies  until 
the  pipe  is  entirely  closed. 
Tea  leaves  and  coffee  ref- 
use   jnakc     the     chokage 
"'"■  *^  water-tight. 

If  the  back-vent  branches  be  too  low,  this  dangerous  state 
of  affiiirs  may  go  on  imnoticed,  until  finally  the  system 
becomes  so  clogged  that  it  will  at  last  show  itself  somewhere. 


180.  Drains  should  have  :t  uniform  pit*"?!  or  fall  through- 
out their  length.  ,  The  line  of  pijx;  must  not  have  any  part 
of  it  run  on  a  level,  nor  .shi>uld  it  Ix;  allowed  to  have  any  part 
()f  it  sag  l)olow  the  general  inclination,  so  that  a  i>ocket  can 
be  formed  in  which  ^vater  will  lie.  The  pro]x;r  inclination 
or  pitch  to  lie  given  to  drains  varies  with  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe,  Ixjing  greatest  for  the  smallest  diameter. 
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The  inclination  should  be  enough  to  fjive  the  water  a  veloc- 
ity of  about  275  feet  per  minute.  A  less  vchx^ity  will  fail 
to  cany  along  the  solids  which  usually  accompany  the  water. 

131.  The  proper  fall  for  each  size  of  pipe  is  gfiven  in  the 
following  table,  1  foot  of  fall  being  allowed  for  the  length 
given  under  each  diameter: 


al:) 

4 

5 

0 

7 

« 

11 

lU 

Leni^thtolft-offali  iobo 

4.) 

50 

CO 

,0 

80 

yo 

lUO 

feet. 

Thus,  a  pipe  3  inches  in  diameter  should  be  laid  with  a 
minimum  fall  of  1  foot  in  UO  feet  of  length. 

132,  The  proper  dianutcr  of  the  pL^x;  to  be  used  for  a 
drain  is  a  matter  that  requires  careful  consideration.  The 
l>ipe  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  <)ff,  within  reasonable 
time,  the  largest  quantity  of  water  that  will  ever  Ix:  turned 
into  the  drain;  yet,  it  must  not  be  so  large  that  the  ordinary 
flow  of  water  will  fail  to  float  and  carry  along  the  refuse  that 
ordinarily  accompanies  the  water. 

Thus,  the  quantity  of  water  which  would  run  prujxirly  in_ 
a  5-inch  iiiixj  would,  if  pas,sed  through  a  ii-inch  pipe,  l»c  so 
shallow  that  it  would  not  float  and  carry  the  refuse  iilong. 
This  may  be  seen  by  observing  the  dilTerence  in  depth 
between  the  water  in  the  5-inch  piix:,  shown  in  section  in  Fig, 
40,  and  the  same  quantity  in  the  9-inch  pipe,  shown  in  sec- 
tion in  Fig.  50.  In 
Fig.  4fl  the  solids  dis- 
charged from  the 
water  closets  can 
easily  be  floated  and 
carried  along  with  the 
current  without  even 
touching  the  pipe. 
Since     they    do    not 
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touch  the  pipe  and  are  submerged  in  the  centeV  of  the 
moving  water,  it  follows  that  they  must  move  forward  as 
fast  as  the  water  which  surrounds  them.  In  the  l)-inch  pipe, 
however,  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  the  solids  will 
touch  the  pipe,  because  the  water  is  not  deep  enough  to 
properly  float  them.  The  adhesion  of  the  solids  to  the  pi|X) 
will  create  such  a  resistance  to  their  movement  that  the 
water  will  soon  flow  ahead  and  leave  them  behind,  where 
they  will  remain  until  another  flush  comes  and  moves  them 
forward  a  little  further. 

133*  The  velocity  with  which  water  will  flow  through  a 
pipe  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  fills  the  pipe. 
This  is  shown  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  51.  If  the  level  of  the 
flowing  water  is  at  Z>,  and  the  length  of  the  line  D  £  is  taken 


Fig.  61. 


to  represent  the  velocity  of  the  current,  then  the  velocity  of 
a  quantity  of  water  which  fills  the  pipe  only  to  the  level  F 
will  be  represented  by  the  line  F  G,  The  difference  is  largely 
due  to  the  greater  friction  of  the  smaller  stream,  the  propor- 
tion between  the  wet  surface  of  the  pipe  and  the  quantity  of 
the  water  being  much  greater  at  the  level  F  than  at  the  level 
D.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  pipe  is  about  three- 
fourths  full  the  maximum  velocity  is  attained. 

A  diameter  of  4  inches  is  usually  sufficient  for  a  drain  for 
an  ordinary  dwelling;  if  the  rain  pipes  empty  into  it,  a  5  or  6 
inch  pij)c  should  be  used. 
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i;(4.  C;ire  should  be  taken  to  lay  drain  pipes  in  a 
Btraighi  line.  1 1  they  are  made  of  earthenware,  every  length 
of  pipe  should  be  cemented,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  exam- 
ined inside  before  proceeding  with  the  next  piece. 

When  laying  earthenware  pipe,  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  cement  is  left  projecting  inside  the  pipe  as  at  x,  Vig.  52. 


The  iiisi.ie  Mirf:KVS  uf  ll',o  pji-c-  sliMiiUl  lay  flii>li  and  triie  as 
at_>'.  All  bendsand  cun'es should  be  of  large  radius.  Right- 
angled  branches  and  sharp  turns  should  be  avoided. 

Drains  should  not  pass  under  a  dwelling  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  If  the  drain  pipe  pas.ses  through  or  imder  a 
foundation  wall  of  a  building,  a  liberal  allowance  must  be 
mode  for  the  probable  settlement  of  the  wall.  In  new  build- 
ings, and  upon  made  ground,  the  settlement  is  likely  to  be 
considerable. 

135.  Steam  or  very  hot  liquids  should  not  be  discharged 
into  an  ordinary  drain.  If  there  is  much  steam  or  hot 
liquids  to  be  carried  away,  a  special  drain  should  be  made  for 
the  purpose.  They  must  never  be  discharged  into  a  street 
sewer,  unless  the  liquid  is  first  cooled. 

136.  All  drains  should  be  provided  with  Inspection 
filecee  and  cleaning  holes,  through  which  the  interior  of 
the  pipe  can  be  seen,  and  through  which  cleaning  tools  can 
bt:  introduced.  Care  should  be  taken  in  locating  these  pieces 
Of  handholcs,  that  sufficient  room  is  provided  around  them  to 
handle  the  cleaning  tools. 

Such  an  inspection  piece  is  shown  in  Fig.  53,     The  cover 
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A  IS  secured  by  bolts,  and  is  made  ai|*-tight  by  a  gasket  B. 
These  fixtures  should  be  located  at  each  bend  in  a  main 
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drain,  so  that  every  part  of  the  drain  may  be  examined  with 
a  lamp  and  mirror  when  desired.  The  inspection  piece 
shown  in  Fig.  63^  is  particularly  adapted  for  placing  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  75  to  100  feet 
along  a  straight  "underground 
drain,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
built  in  a  brick  manhole  about 
3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide. 


Fig.  M. 


137.  Two  bends,  with  an 
inspection  hole  and  covers,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  54.  A  is  suita- 
ble for  joining  two  horizontal  drains,  while  B  is  suitable  for 
a  vertical  and  horizontal  junction, 

1  38,  Drains  should  bc^ushed  periodically  to  wash  them 
clean  and  remove  all  accumulations  of  filth.  To  do  this 
proix^rly,  a  large  volume  of  water  is  necessary,  and  it  should 
be  released  suddenly.  The  flow  should  be  sufficient  in 
volume  to  completely  fill  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  and  the  head 
should  be  great  enough  to  insure  a  swift  and  forcible  current 

Automatic  Hushing:  tanks  for  this  purpose  are  con- 
structed to  receive  and  store  the  water  from  the  roofs,  and 
sometimes  the  water  from  the  wash  bowls  and  bath  tubs 
is  stored  in  a  tank  of  this  kind.  When  the  tank  becomes 
full,  it  discharges  itself  in  a  strong,  steady  stream,  thus 
elTcctually  scouring  the  drain  to  which  it  is  attached. 
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MAIN  IllfrONNKCriSO  THAI'S. 

130.     The  iTiain  diBCtmncciiiijf  trap,  or mn\n  drain  tmp, 

OS  it  is  sometimes  cnllcil,  is  a  very  imixirtiint  Ul-UuI  in  a 
house-lira inajie  system.  Its  ollfice  is  to  previrtit  jriises  in  the 
city  sewers  or  ccsspixils  from  cntgring;  the  hmise  drains. 
These  jr^scs  .ire  usually  considered  to  be  ninro  diingeroiis 
thnn  those  gt-ncraled  within  ii  house-dndnage  system. 
The  retiuircinems  of  a  good  main  discnnnccling  trap  arc: 

1.  It  should,  tinder  idl  conditions  and  at  all  times,  main- 
tain a  perfect  disconnection  between  the  gases  in  the  street 
fewers  and  those  in  the  house  .drains, 

2.  It  shonM,  nnder  all  ordinorj'  conditions,  bo  sclf-clcans- 
ing,  so  that  solid  matter  may  not  accnmulate  in  it  and  evolve 
gasc*. 

a.  It  dhonld,  in  all  cases,  bo  accessible  for  cleaning-out 
pnrposesund  for  ins|X!ction,  the  handholts  being  maintained 
positively  gas-tight,  preferably  by  means  of  screwed  joints 
(metal  to  raet-il),  not  by  a  Ixidding  t»f  putty. 

140,     In  Fig,  S-l  is  shown  a  trap  so  euiistructetl  that, 
when  set  projicrly, 
Iho  hilet  lip  t   is  \ 
nhoMt  8  to  3  inches 
above    the    norma! 
water-line     of    the 
trap,      The     liquid 
sewage,  by    falling 
into  the  Im/i  wi/l, 
that    is,    the   s])Mcc 
jnst  over  the  water 
in  tile  inlet  side  of   - 
the  trap,  will  force  ^  _ 

any  solid  matter  in  V  ^ 

the  Well  down  under 
the   tongue  and   ; 
throngh    Ijie    trap,  p,r.,  w 

as  shown  by  the  arrows. 

The  space  between  [ho  Upland  the  wutcr-linc  also  provides 
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for  a  small  head  of  water  which  is  required  to  cause  a  flow 
through  a  to  the  sewer,  and  by  so  doing  prevents  water 
from  backing  in  the  hoiise  drain  b.  The  solids  carried  by 
the  water  in  b  are  easily  deposited  in  the  trap  well,  from 
which  they  arc  just  as  easily  forced  by  the  small  cascade 
falling  upon  them,  under  the  tongue  and  through  the  trap  uk 

In  order  to  obtain  easy  access  to  a  and  ^,  or  to  the  trap 
itself,  the  fresh-air  inlet  c  is  joined  to  a  T  branch,  and  a  4  or 
6  inch  brass  trap  screw,  the  socket  of  which  forms  a  sleeve 
for  calking,  is  secured  into  the  hub  of  the  trap,  as  at  ///.  This 
gives  access  to  the  main  house  drain  and  trap  welL 

Another  handholc,  or  access  plate,  is  shown  at  n\  this  is 
for  easy  access  to  the  pipe  a.  It  is  very  essential  that  this 
handholc  be  hermetically  sealed,  because  the  pipe  a  will 
constantly  l)e  loaded  with  sewer  gas,  and  if  the  plate  should 
not  be  bedded  tight,  sewer  gas  will  flow  into  the  cellar  unob- 
served. A  screwed  cap  having  metal-to-metal  contact  is 
preferable  for  closing  the  handhole  ;/. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  allow  a  space  all  around  the  pipe 
where  it  passes  through  the  wall,  particularly  over  it,  so  that 
the  wall  may  settle  without  touching  the  pipe.  The  iron 
sewer  connection  a  is  continued  through  the  wall  to  a  distance 
of  5  or  10  feet  before  it  joins  the  fireclay  pipe,  so  that  if  any 
slight  leak  should  occur  in  the  fireclay  pipes  or  their  joints, 
the  leakage  will  not  affect  the  building. 

The  fireclay  sewer  pipe  should  never,  on  any  accotmt,  be 
continued  into  the  cellar. 

141,  When  a  main  disconnecting  trap  must  necessarily 
be  located  outside  of  the  building  and  underground,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  build  a  brick  inanholo  around  it  for  ease  of  access. 
If  the  manhole  is  remote  from  windows,  doors,  etc.,  it  is 
customary  to  provide  it  wth  a  perforated  cover  so  that  the 
fresh  air  may  easily  enter.  In  such  a  case,  the  handhole  on 
the  trap  inlet  is  left  open  and  the  manhole  floor  is  cemented 
water-tight  and  made  flush  with  the  handhole. 

A  manhole  should  be  at  least  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  the  walls  being  built  of  brick  and  8  inches  thick. 
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It  should  be  closed  on  top  by  a  flag  of  pavement  at  least 
3  inches  thick,  and  the  iron  cover  or  grating,  as  the  case  may- 
be, should  be  sunk  flush  into  the  stone.  The  opening  in  the 
stone  should  be  at  least  15  inches  in  diameter,  or  square,  and 
the  plate  which  covers  it  should  have  a  1-inch  bearing. 


FRESH-AIR  CIRCrULATION. 

142*  All  of  the  drains,  soil  pipes,  and  waste  pipes  which 
are  wholly  or  partly  inside  of  a  dwelling  or  public  building 
should  be  kept  free  from  accumulation  of  foul  gases  or  odors, 
and  should  be  so  freely  vented  that  the  water  seals  cannot 
be  sucked  out  of  the  traps  by  siphonage,  nor  blown  out  by 
back  pressure. 

The  necessity  of  ventilating  all  drain,  soil,  and  waste  pipes 
in  a  building  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  no  matter  how 
well  these  pipes  are  cleansed  by  flushes  of  water  passing 
through  them,  there  will  always  be  accumulations  of  solid 
matter  upon  their  interior  surfaces.  These  deposits  decom- 
pose and  evolve  gases  which  are  dangerous  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  according  to  their  composition.  In  order  to  con- 
vey these  gases  from  the  piix)  system,  and  allow  them  to 
discharge  into  the  atmosphere,  the  vertical  stacks  are  con- 
tinued full  size  or  larger  up  to  and  through  the  roof  of  the 
building  where  they  terminate  with  open  ends.  A  branch, 
known  as  the  fresh-air  inlet,  taken  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  house-drainage  system,  is  led  to  the  atmosphere  at 
another  point  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  supply  of  fresh 
air  to  take  the  place  of  the  foul  air  that  is  ejected  above  the 
roof. 

143*  Fig.  56  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  drainage 
system,  and  will  be  sufllcient  to  ilhistrate  tiic  principles  of 
drainage  ventilation.  The  water  closet  .1  discharges  into  the 
soil-pipe  stack  B  through  the  soil-pi|X3  hnmch  cr.  The  hatli 
C  discharges  into  B  through  the  waste  pi])c  /;.  Drain  air  is 
prevented  from  entering  the  building  by  the  bath  trap  c  and 
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the  watcr-cliiHft  tnip,  which  forms  jxirt  of  the  closet,  and 
which  is  molded  to  it.  A  main  disconnecting  trap  D  pre- 
veiitB  ^fiisos  gcncnitcd  within  the  sewer  /;  from  flowing 
through  the  house-driiinage  system.  The  top  of  the  soil-pipe 
stack  B  and  the  oriiice  of  the  fresh-air  inlet  pipe  /^are  ojicn 
to  the  atmosphere;  consequently,  when  the  air  or  gases  in 
the  drainage  system  are  lighter  than  an  equal  volume  of  the 
outer  atmosphere,  they  will  flow  up  through  the  system  and 
discharge  mto  the  atmosphere  above  the  roof,  as  shown  by 


^\/' 


the  arrows.  They  arc  displaced  by  a  volume  of  fresh  air 
llowiiig  under  atmospheric  pressure  into  the  system  through 
the  pii>c  F.  This  fresh  air  mixes  with  the  gases,  and,  in  turn, 
is  soon  ejected  from  the  system.  The  velocity  of  a  current 
of  air  flowing  through  a  drainage  system  will  vary  consid- 
erably with  changes  in  te  mix;  rat  lire,  with  the  pressure 
upon  the  inlet  or  outlet  oririces,  etc.  In  many  cases,  the 
currents  are  reversed;  that  is,  the  drain  air  is  forced  out  of 
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the  fresh-air  inlet  pipe.  Such  would  be  the  case  if  the  water 
discharged  from  the  fixtures  should  form  a  nearly  solid  plug 
while  flowing  through  the  pipe.  The  effect  of  the  flush 
would  be  to  force  the  drain  air  ahead.  For  this  reason  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  point  of  fresh-air  inlet. 
The  branch  pipes  a  and  b  are  ventilated  by  back- vent  pipes 
d  and  ^,  which  join  the  main  stack  at  their  highest  points. 
The  princiiml  use  of  these,  however,  is  to  prevent  the  siphon- 
ing of  the  traps  when  water  flows  through  a  or  b, 

144*  The  location  of  the  fresh-air  Inlet  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance,  and  many  things  must  be  consid- 
ered in  selecting  it.  If  the  current  of  air  which  flows 
through  the  fresh-air  inlet  pipe  always  flowed  inwards,  the 
.selection  of  the  location  of  the  inlet  would  not  be  such  an 
important  matter,  but  there  are  times  when  a  l)lo\v-back 
actually  occurs  at  the  inlet  orifice,  which  then  becomes  a  tem- 
porary foul-air  outlet.  In  order  to  prevent  the  drain  air  so 
blown  back  from  being  a  dangerous  nuisance  to  the  inmates 
of  the  building,  many  of  the  health  department  laws  compel 
the  inlet  orifices  to  be  at  least  15  feet  from  any  window  or 
door.  This,  of  course,  is  to  prevent  blow-backs  from  enter- 
ing the  building. 

Since  the  main  house  drains  from  nearly  all  city  buildings 
are  continued  through  the  front  wall  and  join  the  street 
sewer,  and  the  fresh-air  inlet  pipe  is,  consequently,  run  from 
the  main  house  drain  at  the  front  of  the  building,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  if  the  inlet  orifice  must  be  15  feet  or  more  from 
the  >^4ndows,  the  inlet  of  fresh  air  must  be  taken  from  a 
point  near  the  street  curb,  or  from  a  point  above  the  build- 
ing. It  may  be  done  either  way,  but  the  fonner  mellKKl  is 
usually  employed.  When  taken  from  the  curb,  particular 
care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  arranging  the  inlet  orifice  in 
such  a  manner  that  dirt  or  street  sweepings  may  at  any  time 
enter  and  choke  the  pipe,  thereby  cutting  off  the  flow  of 
fresh  air  to  the  system. 

145.  A  very  common  meth^Kl  of  nmning  the  frcsh-air 
inlet  is  shown  in  Fig.  57.     The  inlet  ]npe  a,  which  joins  the 
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house  sitle  vt  the  main  disconnecting  trap  in  the  cellar,  is 
connected  to  a  curb 
lM>x  li,  as  shown.  The 
/  top  of  this  box  is  sunk 
1".  flush  with  the  sidewalk 
and  is  fitted  with  a  mov- 
able grating  which  can 
be  lifted  out  or  swnng 
over  the  hinges  to  fa- 
cilitate the  cleaning  of 
the  box. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  box  will 
gradually  fill  up  with  pavement  sweepings,  as  shown,  and  the 
air  will  thus  be  choked  off.  It  is  also  very  much  effected  by 
snow  storms.  Even  IJiough  the  pavement  is  swept  cle'an 
after  a  fall  of  snow,  the  jierf  orations  of  the  grating  will  remain 
clogged  with  snow  and  ice.  In  fact  this  form  of  fresh-air 
inlet,  if  not  attended  to,  becomes  practically  useless. 

To  prevent  any  chokage  by  dirt,  the  pipe  a  is  sometimes 
continued  through  the  curbstone  c,  thus  opening  into  the  street 
gutter,  and  is  provided  with  a  grating  over  its  mouth,  which 
is  set  flush  with  the  face  of  the  stone.  While  this  removes  the 
objection  to  dirt  accumulation,  it  is  usually  entirely  closed 
while  snow  lies  in  the  streets,  the  gutters  being  made  the 
receptacles  for  the  snow  until  it  melts  or  is  carted  away. 

Probably  the  best  arrangement  that  can  be  employed  for 
the  average  city  building  is  the  pcrforatcrt  hollow  hltt-li- 
IiiK-po^t  arrangement,  or  a  [M-i-fopatt'cl  Jiollow  stopplnK- 
ItlcK-k  arrangement  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  fresh-air 
inlet  pijx,'. 

14fi.  In  order  to  have  the  drainage  system  efficiently 
ventilated,  it  is  necessary  that  the  fresh-air  inlet  be  the  full 
si^e  of  the  main  drain,  and  that  its  caliber  be  unobstructed. 
When  a  grating  is  used  over  the  inlet,  the  perforations 
shoidd  be  at  least  equal  in  area  to  the  sectional  area  of  the 
pijx;  itself.  Tliis  will  reduce  the  resistance  to  the  inflowing 
air  to  the  minimum. 
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To  make  a  fresh-air  inlet  pipe  self -cleaning,  it  should  have 
a  pitch  down  to  the  main  house  drain  greater  than  the  angle 
of  repose  for  dirt,  say  a  little  over  45  degrees.  The  dirt 
falling  in  will  then  slide  down  into  the  house  drain  and  be 
carried  to  the  sewer  by  discharges  from  the  house  fixtures. 

Another  method  is  to  so  arrange  the  pipes  that  periodical 
flushes  of  clean  water  will  pass  down  the  fresh-air  inlet  pipe, 
and  so  carry  away  all  dirt  accumulations.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  discharging  area  storm  water,  or  roof  waterj 
into  the  inlet  pipe  above  the  dirt  accumulations. 


TESTING  DltcVINS,  ETC. 

147*  Eartlien  drains  should  be  carefully  tested  for 
leakage  before  the  trenches  are  filled.  The  low  end  of  the 
line  of  pipe  should  be  plugged,  and  all  branches  should  be 
stopped  ^temporarily.  The  drain  should  then  be  filled  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  full  for  a  few  hours.  If  the 
water  settles  down  in  the  pipe,  the  leak  should  be  found  and 
stopped.  A  pressure  of  at  least  1  pound  to  the  square  inch 
should  be  put  upon  every  joint  and  pipe  in  the  system. 

148,  All  the  drain,  soil,  waste,  and  vent  pipes  within  a 
building  should  be  thoroughly  tested  by  water  pressure,  or 
the  hydrostatic  test,  as  it  is  called,  Ixjfore  they  arc  enclosed, 
and  before  the  fixtures  are  attached.  The  pipes  should  be 
tightly  plugged  near  the  main  trap  or  wheje  they  pass  out  of 
the  building,  and  the  end  of  every  branch  should  be  stopped 
water-tight.  The  system  may  then  he  filled  with  water,  and 
the  pipes  should  be  allowed  to  stand  full  for  several  hours 
unless  they  are  subject  to  frost,  when  they  should  1x3  emptied 
before  the  water  freezes.  If  the  water  sinks,  then  every  pi|)e 
and  joint  should  be  insjxicted,  and  the  leak  found  and 
remedied.  A  little  more  calking  will  usually  suffice  to  stop 
a  leaking  joint  in  cast-iron  pi^x^s.  However,  if  a  cracked  or 
split  pipe  or  hub  is  found,  the  pi|X3  should  be  removed,  and  a 
sound  one  should  be  put  in  its  ])lacc.  Patt-hin^  or  repairin*^^ 
should  not  be  attempted;  honest  and  durable  work  can  Ixi 
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done  only  by  replacing  the  damaged  parts  with  new  and 
sound  pipes. 

149.  The  test  by  water  pressure  is  applied  only  to  the 
iron  stacks,  branches,  and  drain  pipes;  but  it  is  just  as 
important  that  the  fixture  connections  be  made  gas-tight,  so 
a  final  test  is  applied  to  them  when  the  fixtures  are  all  con- 
nected up  and  the  traps  sealed.  The  pressure  of  such  a  test 
must  be  less  than  that  required  to  force  the  trap  seals.  To  find 
whether  the  system  is  gas-  tight,  a  smoke  test  should  beapplied. 

A  modem  smoke  machine,  which  is  commonly  used  for  test- 
ing plumbing,  is  shown  in  Fig.  58.  It  is  connected  by  a  rubber 
hose  a  to  some  pipes,  which  are  joined  as  shown,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  test  The 
smoke  machine  is  essentially  composed  of  a  double*action 
bellows  b  and  a  firebox,  which  is  shown,  with  fuel  in  it,  at  c, 
A  water-jacket  surrounds  the  firebox,  and  a  cover  or  drum  d 
is  placed  over  the  firebox  so  as  to  be  sealed  by  water  in  the 
jacket,  as  shown.  By  the  construction  of  the  machine,  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  lever  handle  e  is  moved  sidewise,  to 
and  fro,  air  will  be  forced  into  the  firebox,  through  the  pipe 
which  is  provided  with  a  three-way  lever-handle  shut-off 
cock  /.  The  fuel  in  r,  being  ignited  at  the  bottom,  bums 
upwards,  and  the  air  supplies  the  oxygen  necessary  for  a 
slow  and  incomplete  combustion  of  the  mass.  Smoke,  con- 
seciucntly,  is  given  off  from  the  surface  of  the  fuel  (which  is 
generally  old,  greasy  cotton  waste  gathered  as  scrap  from  the 
pi|X5  vise)  and  is  forced  down  through  the  hose  a  into  the 
drainage  system. 

Now  let  the  illustration  represent  a  system  of  house 
drains,  /* being  the  main  intercepting  trap,  g'  the  main  house 
drain,  h  the  fresh-air  inlet,  /the  soil-pi^xx  stack,  k  the  vent- 
pi|xj  stack,  /a  fixture  trap,  and  ;//  its  back- vent  connection; 
let  us  proceed  to  test  the  system  with  smoke.  We  leave  the 
tops  of  k  andyoixjn;  then  we  blow  dense  smoke  into  the 
system.  The  smoke  will  fall  down  //,  roll  along  ^,  and  then 
rise  up  each  of  the  vertical  pi^x)  lines  and  so  push  the  air 
ahead  of  it  out  through  the  o^x^n  ends  on  top.     When  the  air 
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pressure,  and  it  will  be  easily  seen  that,  if  the  bellows  con- 
tinues to  pump  air  into  the  firebox,  the  smoke  will  be  com- 
pressed in  the  system  and  its  pressure  will  increase. 

As  the  pressure  is  increased  in  the  system,  however,  so, 
also,  is  it  increased  in  the  firebox,  and  it  will  continue  to 
increase  until  the  upward  pressure  on  the  under  side  of  the 
drum  d  overbalances  its  weight,  when  the  drum  will  rise  and 
float  in  the  water.  The  pressure  required  to  raise  the  drum 
is  equal  to  that  required  to  support  a  column  of  water  about 
1  inch  high.  In  the  figure,  the  drum  is  floating,  a  pressure 
of  1  inch  w^ater  column  is  on  the  system,  and  the  cock  %  is 
closed,  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  escaping  down  into  the 
bellows.  The  effect  of  the  pressure  is  also  observed  on  the 
water  in  the  traps  /and/! 

If  any  leaks  are  present  in  the  system,  they  can  easily  be 
detected  by  smoke  flowing  from  them,  and  the  drum  will 
descend  with  a  velocity  which  will  vary  with  the  extent  of 
the  leaks.  If  everything  is  air-tight,  however,  the  pressure 
will  remain  constant  in  the  system,  and  the  drum,  conse- 
quently, will  continue  to  float. 

If  the  drum  floats  for  a  period  of  about  5  or  10  minutes, 
the  system  is  usually  passed  as  gas-tight. 

If  the  trap  seals  arc  not  forced  with  any  pressure  less  than 
that  required  to  raise  the  drum,  the  traps  are  passed  as  being 
safely  sealed. 

150.  The  peppermint  test  may  be  applied  in  the  same 
way  by  putting  some  of  the  oil  of  peppermint  into  the  apparatus 
instead  of  the  smoking  material.  A  more  convenient  way  is 
to  pour  from  3  to  5  ounces  of  the  peppermint  into  the  top  of 
the  vent  stack,  and  follow  it  up  with  a  half  gallon  or  so  of 
boiling  water.  The  hot  water  makes  the  peppermint  more 
volatile  and  helps  to  diffuse  the  odor  rapidly  throughout  the 
pii:)e  system.  All  the  outlets  should  be  closed  and  the  air 
pressure  should  te  put  on  as  before. 

The  smoke  test  is  recognized  as  the  most  satisfactory  test. 
It  has  the  advantage,  when  ])roix,'rly  applied,  of  expo.sing 
numerous  defects  which  cannot  be  obsen'cd  by  other  tests. 
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VENm-ATION  OF  WATER-CLOSET  APARTMENTS. 

151.  When  a  water  closet  is  being  used,  an  offensive 
smell  is  usually  given  oflE.  This  is  partly  taken  away  by  the 
local  vent  (if  any),  and  part  of  it  will  contaminate  the  air  in 
the  apartment  To  remove  the  odor  from  the  apartment,  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  all  the  air  in  the  apartment.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  air  in  the  apartment  should  be 
renewed  will  depend  upon  how  often  the  closet  is  used.  The 
air  may  be  changed  in  various  ways.  The  most  common 
way  is  to  simply  open  a  window  at  top  and  bottom.  This 
causes  a  circulation  between  the  water-closet  apartment  and 
the  outer  atmosphere.  This  method  of  changing  the  air, 
however,  is  only  suitable  for  mild  weather. 

A  4  or  6  inch  bright  tin  or  galvanized-iron  pipe  should  be 
run  from  the  ceiling  just  over  the  water  closet  or  near  it,  to 
above  the  roof,  where  its  orifice  should  be  guarded  by  a 
properly  designed  ventilator  cap  or  cowl.  The  orifice  of  the 
tube  above  the  closet  should  be  funnel  mouthed  to  12  or  14 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  tube  should,  if  possible,  be  run  up  alongside  a  hot 
chimney  flue,  so  that  the  air  within  it  may  1x5  rarified,  and 
cause  an  upward  draft.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
heat  from  burning  gas  jets  in  the  apartment  to  facilitate  the 
draft  This  can  be  done  by  placing  the  light  immediately 
under  the  funnel-mouthed  inlet  to  the  tube. 

Dark  water-closet  apartments  should  in  all  cases  be  thor- 
oughly ventilated,  preferably,  as  explained  above,  by  a  tulxi 
with  a  gas  jet  burning  within  it  or  imdcr  it.  The  velocity  wi th 
which  the  air  travels  up  the  tube  will  var\'  with  the  difference 
between  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  tube  and  the 
temperature  of  the  outer  atmosphere,  also  with  the  length 
of  the  tube  and  the  number  of  bends,  etc.  in  its  length.  In 
order  to  have  the  least  resistance  to  the  upward  flow  of  the 
foul  air,  .the  pipe  should  be  roimd  or  square  in  section,  and 
should  have  as  few  elbows  as  possible. 

When  an  exit  is  provided  for  foul  air  in  the  closet  apart- 
ment, provision  must  also  be  made  for  an  inlet  of  fresh  air. 
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This  is  best  done  by  having  a  space  of  2  or  3  inches  between 
the  bottom  of  the  door  and  the  floor. 

152.  Latrines,  or  a  number  of  single  water  closets  in  the 
r'»ame  general  apartment,  are  usually  ventilated  by  one  large 
ventilating  tube  run  from  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment.  The 
closets  are  placed  side  by  side  with  a  6  or  7  foot  partition 
between.  The  door  of  each  closet,  being  hinged  about  0 
inches  above  the  floor,  forms  the  fresh  air-inlet  for  the  small 
space  enclosed.  The  foul  air  rising  upwards  discharges  into 
the  upper  parts  of  the  general  apartment,  and  soon  passes  out 
through  the  ventilator. 


disposatj  of  sewage. 

153.  Sewage  matter  from  buildings  is  disposed  of  in 
various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  the  following  methods: 

1.  By  a  connection  to  the  viain  or  street  sewer  pipe  or 
culvert. 

2.  By  cesspools. 

3.  By  direct  or  indirect  discharge  to  the  sea  or  rivers  in 
close  proximity  to  the  building. 

The  first  methfxi  is  always  adopted  in  well  regulated  cities 
having  a  system  of  sewage.  For  an  ordinary  residence,  the 
pipe  leading  to  the  street  sewer,  called  the  saver  connection, 
is  generally  G  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  made  of  vitrified  or 
salt-glazed  fireclay  spigot  and  socket  pipes.  It  should  be  laid 
in  a  straight  line  between  the  disconnecting  trap  in  the  cellar 
and  the  street  sewer.  A  handhole  should  be  attached  to  the 
])i]X5  in  the  cellar,  so  that  in  case  of  chokage,  iron  rods  can 
1x3  run  through  to  the  street  sewer.  The  point  at  which 
this  pi|oe  joins  the  sewer  should,  if  possible,  be  sufficiently 
high  up  the  sides  that  the  sewage  cannot  at  any  time  back 
up  in  the  sewer  connections.  The  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  matter  from  buildings  which  are  located 
in  small  coimtry  towns  having  no  sewer  system,  is  some- 
times a  difficult  one.  especially  when  the  water  supply  is 
taken  from  wells. 
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154.  Cesspools  are  commonly  used  to  receive  the  filth 
from  sinks  and  privies;  but  they  are  so  liable  to  foul  the  soil 
for  many  yards  in  every  directi(m,  to  pollute  the  air,  and  to 
poison  all  the  wells  in  the  vicinity,  that  they  should  never  be 
employed  if  they  can  be  avoided. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  rational  people  should 
deposit  their  slops  and  excreta  in  a  pit  which  is  dug  in  the 
same  stratum  of  earth  which  contains  the  well  from  which 
they  take  their  drinking*  water;  yet,  this  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest hygienic  crimes  perpetrated  in  rural  communities. 
The  frequent  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
scarlet  fever,  which  have  resulted  from  this  practice,  have 
led  the  State  Boards  of  Health,  in  many  states,  to  prescribe 
that  no  cesspool  or  privy  vault  shall  be  built  or  maintained 
within  150  feet  of  a  well  which  furnishes  water  for  drinking 
or  cooking  purposes.  Even  this  distance  is  so  unsafe  that  the 
local  Boards  of  Health  are  empowered,  in  many  states,  to 
forbid  them  altogether  if  they  think  best. 

If  the  ground  is  composed  of  gravel  or  loose  stones,  or 
coarse  sand,  the  cesspool  is  generally  built  of  loose  stones 
without  mortar,  so  that  the  water  may  filter  away  and 
leave  the  solid  ftiatter  behind.  The  joints  of  the  stones, 
however,  soon  become  clogged  with  soap  and  grease,  if 
the  grease  is  not  intercepted  before  reaching  the  cesspool, 
and  the  filtration  is  stopped.  The  cesspool  then  fills  up  and 
overflows. 

If  the  ground  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  no  other  meth(Kl  of 
disposal  can  be  had,  the  cesspool  will,  of  course,  fill  up,  and 
it  must  be  pumped  out  when  full;  the  matter  pumped  out 
may  be  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  cesspool  should  be  dug  as  far  as  possible  from  tlic 
building,  and  should  not  upon  any  account  1x3  near  a  well, 
neither  should  the  drain  pipe  leading  to  the  cesspool  he  run 
near  a  well. 

Cesspools  should  not  be  built  air-tight,  but  should  have  a 
vent  pipe  discharging  at  a  safe  and  pr(>|x;r  distance  from  the 
house.  A  running  trap  also  should  l)e  placed  on  the  drain  \)\\)Q 
near  the  cesspool,  having    a    fresh-air    inlet  and  vent  cap 
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attached,  so  that  a  constant  current  of  fresh  air  may  pass 
through  the  drain. 

Filtration  is  a  most  imsatisfactory  procedure.  The  gluti- 
nous sludge  soon  chokes  every  description  of  filter. 

155.  If  the  sewage  be  discharged  into  a  river  or  the  sea, 
the  outlet  end  should,  if  possible,  be  above  high-water  mark, 
so  that  high  tides  or  rising  of  the  river  will  not  cause  the 
water  to  flow  up  the  sewer  and  perhaps  choke  it  by  backing 
up  the  solid  matter.  If  the  outlet  must  be  below  water 
mark,  it  should  have  a  light  brass  flap  valve  attached  to  pre- 
vent fish,  etc.  from  entering  the  pipe.  It  should  also  have 
a  relief  or  vent  pipe  attached  at  a  convenient  point,  to  let 
out  the  air  when  a  volume  of  water  is  passing  down  the  drain — 
or  when  water  backs  up. 

Crude  sewage  should  not  be  discharged  into  rivers  or 
streams  whose  velocities  are  low  and  volumes  small,  or 
where  the  velocity  decreases  between  the  point  of  sewage 
discharge  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  such,  for  example,  as  a 
deep  or  wide  pool  or  dam  in  the  river.  As  soon  as  quiet 
water  is  reached,  the  sewage  matter  will  deposit  there, 
putrefy,  and  pollute  the  river. 

Neither  should  the  crude  sewage  discharge  into  the  sea  at 
points  where  natural  currents  cannot  be  obtained  to  carry 
the  solids  seaward;  because,  if  such  a  current  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  solid  matter  will  be  floated  upon  the  beach  and 
become  a  nuisance;  or  it  will  accumulate  in  mud  banks  and 
evolve  offensive  odors  when  agitated.  The  chief  trouble  to 
be  foimd  in  discharging  drains  and  sewers  into  the  sea  is 
that  the  sewage  is  backed  up  into  the  sewer  twice  in  24 
hours.  This  is  caused  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
•and  necessitates  a  good  flush  when  the  tide  is  low.  The 
same  trouble  is  experieixccd  with  tidal  rivers. 

156.  By  the  irrigation  method  the  sewage  is  conveyed 
to  a  tract  of  land  composed  of  sand  or  light  loam,  if  possible, 
where  it  is  spread  over  or  through  the  ground  and  consti- 
tutes the  food  of  vegetation  so  far  as  derived  from  the  soil. 

There    are    manv    varieties   of   chemical    treatments   of 
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sewage,  but  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  section  to  treat 
of  any  of  them.  The  motive  for  chemical  treatment  is  to 
convert  the  sewage  into  a  fertilizer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it. 

157.  The  use  of  the  dry  earth  closet  in  place  of  privy 
vaults  for  the  disposal  of  human  excreta,  is  rapidjy  extend- 
ing among  the  more  intelligent  class  of  people.  In  this 
apparatus  the  excreta  are  covered  with  dry  earth,  preferably 
loam,  or  with  the  siftings  of  anthracite  coal  ashes.  The 
ashes  from  bituminous  coal  are  worthless  for  this  purpose. 

The  quantity  to  be  used  on  each  occasion  is  about  one 
quart,  which  is  usually  enough  to  absorb  all  of  the  liquids, 
and  to  neutralize  all  of  the  odors.  The  accumulations  are 
received  in  pails,  and  are  carried  away  at  intervals  to  the 
garden  or  meadows  as  fertilizers.  The  sanitary  advaiiUijics 
of  this  .system  are  so  great  that  it  is  likely  to  come  into 
general  use  for  outdoor  closets  for  country  homes. 


STABI.E  DRAFN^AGE. 

158.  The  waste  water  and  urine  from  stables,  etc.  may 
be  conducted  away  by  gutters  sunk  in  the  floor.  These 
gutters  are  usually  made  of  cast  iron  and  are  covered  by 
perforated  plates,  which  can  be  readily  lifted  off  for  cleaning 
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purix>ses.  The  entire  floor  surface  should  be  graded,  so 
as  to  drain  into  them.  The  gutter  a  may  be  laid  with  an 
inclination  of  about  1  inch  in  10  feet,  and  should  empty 
into  a  surface  trap  and  catch  basin  b^  as  shown  in  Fig.  59. 
The  solid  matter  will  accumulate  in  the  bottom  as  shown, 
and  may  be  removed  by  lifting  off  the  perforated  covers  c 
and  d.  Straw  and  such  matter  as  might  pass  through  the 
floor  gratings  is  likely  to  Ixj  intercepted  by  the  cover  d,  A 
tap  screw  should  l)e  provided  at  i\  through  which  rods  may 
be  inserted  in  case  the  piiX)/l)ecomes  choked. 

The  clean  waste  water  from  the  hydrants  or  drinking 
troughs  should,  if  possible,  empty  into  the  floor  gutters  at 
their  highest  ends,  so  as  to  flush  and  cleanse  them. 
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MKTITOT>S  OF  STrpi»I^TIXG  WATKR. 

159.  In  the  case  of  isolated  buildings,  such  as  countr}' 
residences,  the  architect  is  frequently  required,  not  only  to 
s^xjcify  fixtures  and  pi])ing,  but  also  means  for  procuring 
water.  A  slight  knowledge  of  the  machinery  which  is  avail- 
able for  that  purpose,  is  therefore  necessaiy. 

In  city  houses,  machinery  is  used  for  pumping  w^ater  into 
tanks  on  the  top  floors,  when  the  pressure  upon  the  street 
mains  is  insufficient  to  raise  the  water  high  enough  to  prop- 
erly snp]:)ly  the  U])ix;r  floors. 

I'or  raising  water  to  a  moderate  height  from  wells  or  cis- 
terns, say  about  10  feet,  ehain  i>iiinps  are  to  be  preferred, 
because  they  agitate,  and  thus  to  some  extent  aerate  the 
watjcr.  They  cannot  be  used  for  forcing,  however,  and  when 
the  lift  is  great,  a  ])iston  or  plimger  pump  must  be  used. 

160.  l^neiiinatlo  pressure  maybe  employed  to  force 
water  to  a  building  by  simply  forcing  the  water  into  a  large 
closed  vessel  furnished  with  an  inlet  and  outlet  pipe  so 
attached  that  the  air  will  be  locked  in  the  vessel  and  cannot 
be  forced  out  with  the  flow  of  the  water.-     An  arrangement 


sliowu,  and  an  oiitkt  pi]*  cleadin.ii 
to  the  house  lo  be  supplied  with 
water,  forms  an  undci  ground  storage 
tank  under  pressure. 

A  eheck-valvc  1/ prevents  the  water 
in  A  from  llowing  back  through  /> 
into  the  pump  or  out  of  the  draw-i)ff 
code  1  .1-  of  the  ground.     It  wilt  lie  sten  that 

the  pi'''  ,.  ;.i:nip  crylindcr,  which  is  under  water  in 

the  well,  is  i/peraleil  by  the  appliciition  of  force  lo  the  handle 
i)f  ihc  bent  lever/,  the  fulerum  of  which  is  solidly  bolted  to 
a  platfonn  over  the  well.  The  pump  sho\vn  is  single  acting, 
ami  il  ntises  water  with  the  up  stroke  of  the  plimger.  A 
stuffinglxix  at  ^,  through  which  the  plunger  rtjd  &  moves, 
makes  a  water-tight  joint. 

A  stirp  and  waetc  cock  on  the  pipe  which  supplies  c,  can  be 
tjperated  by  a  T-handlo  key  i.  This  is  only  for  winter  use  to 
rfint  off  water  from  c  and  drain  ils  supply  pijie  Ik-I^jw  frost. 
Thia  plan  of  underground  st"ragc  has  the  advantage  of  always 
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keeping  the  water  cool  in  summer  and  of  storing  it  away 
where  foul  odors  cannot  contaminate  it.  It  has  also  two  dis- 
advantages: First,  the  pressure  will  be  irregular,  gradually 
decreasing  as  the  water  flows  from  the  cylinder.  Second, 
unless  air  be  forced  into  the  cylindor,  that  contained  in  the 
cylinder  will  soon  be  absorbed  by  the  water. 

161,  If  a  small  stream  of  good  water,  having  a  fall  of 
5  feet  or  more,  flows  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
premises,  a  hydraulic  ram  may  be  used  to  great  advantage 
to  pump  a  steady  supply  of  water  into  a  suitable  house  tank. 
These  rams  are  also  made  double,  so  that  they  may  be 
operated  by  a  stream  of  dirty  or  impure  water,  but  take  pure 
water  fromsome  other  source  andelevate  it  tothe  point  desired. 

The  drive  pipes  which  are  attached  to  hydraulic  rams 
should  be  of  wrought  iron  or  brass,  because  the  hammering 
of  the  water  columns  will  rapidly  destroy  ordinary  lead  pipes. 
They  should  not  be  less  than  30  or  40  feet  long,  otherwise 
the  weight  of  the  driving  columns  will  be  too  small.  If  two 
or  more  rams  are  used,  each  must  have  its  own  independent 
driving  pipe ;  but  they  may  all  discharge  into  the  same  deliv- 
ery pipe.  If  angles  or  bends  are  necessary  in  any  of  the 
pipes,  they  should  be  made  by  bending  the  pipes  to  as  large 
a  radius  as  practicable.  Angles  should  not  be  made  with 
ordinary  pipe  fittings,  because  they  seriously  impede  the 
movements  of  the  water. 

162,  When  ^vInclnlllls  are  employed  for  raising  water, 

it  is  especially  necessary  that  the  pumps,  which  are  single 
acting,  be  provided  with  extra  large  air  chambers,  otherwise 
the  mill  is  liable  to  hammer  itself  to  pieces,  or  make  an 
unbearable  amoimt  of  noise. 

163,  Hot-air  engines  are  very  well  adapted  for  ptmip- 
ing  purposes.  They  require  very  little  attention  and  use 
but  little  fuel.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  overheating 
them,  and  to  keep  them  properly  lubricated.  If  the  engine 
is  of  the  vertical  type,  the  engine-house  roof  must  be  made 
high  enough  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  pistons  by  means 
of  a  block  and  tackle.     There  should  be  a  hatch  in  the  roof 
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large  enough  to  allow  the  pump  rods  and  tubes  to  Ix)  lifted 
out  of  the  well. 

When  it  is  necessary  for  the  pump  to  raise  water  to  a 
height  greater  than  100  feet,  such  as  is  often  the  case  in 
country  buildings,  a  double-cylinder  hot-air  engine  is  most 
commonly  used.  With  this  class  of  engine,  coal  is  generally 
used  as  the  fuel,  although  furnaces  can  be  had  which  will 
bum  any  kind  of  fuel. 

These  engines  must  be  set  upon  a  solid  foundation,  prefer- 
ably a  concrete  floor,  and  the  base  should  be  bolted  to  the 
floor.  They  must  also  be  set  perfectly  plumb,  so  that  the 
pistons,  which  are  very  heavy,  will  bear  equally  all  around. 
Hot-air  engines  are  specially  adapted  for  pumping  where 
unskilled  labor  is  employed  to  run  them. 

164.  Another  type  of  engine  which  has  been  recently 
perfected  is  the  oil  eng^lne.  This  machine  uses  a  small 
quantity  of  oil,  varying  in  kind,  from  crude  jxjtroleum  to 
gasoline,  to  a  gas  which  is  exploded  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine.  For  the  same  power  they  arc  much  smaller  in  size 
than  hot-air  engines.  There  is  no  danger  connected  with 
their  use,  except  that  which  arises  from  the  presence  of  the 
oil  tank  upon  the  premises.  They  rcc^uirc  a  certain  amount 
of  cooling  water  to  be  circulated  throu^li  them.  Usually  the 
water  which  is  pumped  by  them  can  Ix)  used  for  cooling, 
without  objection.  They  can  be  used  anywhere,  and  can  be 
operated  by  almost  anybcxly. 

165.  In  towns  where  gas  or  electricity  can  Ix;  obtained, 
gas  engines  or  electric  inotoi-s  may  be  employed  t(j  go(Kl 
advantage  for  pumping  purposes. 

For  hotels,  and  other  places  which  re([uirc  a  lar<^e  amount 
of  water,  the  Bteam  puiiix>  is  probably  the  best  machine 
that  can  be  employed. 

W^VTEU  METKRS. 

166*  Water  motors  are  used  to  measure  the  (quantity 
of  water  which  passes  through  the  serviLC  pi^n^  to  the 
building. 
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Meters  should  always  be  set  level  to  secure  proper  oper 
atiim  erf  the  working  jiarts.  They  should  be  placed  on  the 
mnin  scr\'ice  pi|x;,  close  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
preitiiscs,  with  a  waste  c<x:k  on  the  side  next  to  the  mains, 
so  that  the  water  may  Ixj  draine<l  from  it  when  desired.  An 
air  chamber  of  f(cncrous  size  should  be  attached  to  the  serv- 
ice pipe  close  to  the  meter,  upon  the  inlet  dde,  to  absorb  all 
the  shocks  that  occur  in  the  pipes. 

107<  The  meter  must  be  placed  so  that  the  dials  can  be 
readily  obser\-ed.     The  method  of  reading:  the  dials  is  about 


I'ls  nf  iiK'ttM-s.     Kij,'.  (11  shows  the  onlinary 
'I'lit  fiyT-irc   l(j  bvj  taken  is  always  that  one 
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which  the  pointer  has  last  passed,  not  the  one  which  it  is 
approaching.  The  figure  which  is  indicated  upon  the  dial, 
marked  10,  must  be  put  down  first;  that  is,  in  the  iiuits 
place.  To  the  left  of  it  put  down  the  figure  indicated  upon 
the  dial  marked  100;  to  the  left  of  that  put  down  the  figure 
indicated  upon  the  dial  marked  1,000,  and  so  on.  Thus,  the 
dials  in  Fig.  CI  indiaite  0,417  cubic  feet.  The  small  dial, 
marked  one  foot,  indicates  only  fractions  of  a  cubic  foot. 
To  find  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  passed  through  tlie 
meter  in  any  certain  time,  subtract  'the  previous  reading 
from  the  later  one. 

(ireat  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  meter,  by  means 
of  a  fine  strainer,  from  the  entrance  of  fish,  sand,  etc.  The 
working  parts  are  usually  made  of  hard  rubber,  which  is 
cjuickly  destroyed  by  hot  water.  If  there  is  any  danger  of 
hot  water  flowing  back  from  the  boiler  to  the  meter,  a  meter 
should  be  used  which  has  its  working  parts  made  of  brass  or 
bronze. 

The  accuracy  of  a  water  meter  may  bo  tested  by  weighing 
the  water  which  passes  through  it.  Several  tests  should  1x3 
miule,  drawing  the  water  slowly  in  some  tests,  and  as  rapidly 
as  |V)ssible  in  others.  An  ordinnry  barrel  will  hold  about 
5  cubic  feet,  or  Ixitween  »'J5(»  and  -loo  pounds  of  water,  and  is 
of  convenient  size  for  this  purpose. 

Red  or  white  lead  should  not  be  used  in  screwing  up 
joints  in  meter  connections,  or  the  pi|Xi  which  joins  the 
meter  to  the  source  of  water  supply,  because  some  of  it  is 
liable  to  reach  the  interior  working  parts  and  clog  their 
movements. 

All  meters  must  be  carefully  pn^tected  from  frost. 


SIZE  OF  ^VATEU  PrPKS. 


168,  The  proper  diameter  of  pi^x^s  which  are  to  supply 
hot  or  cold  water,  depends  upon  several  considerations: 

1.  The  numlxir  and  size  of  faucets  that  are  likely  to  be 
discharging  water  at  the  siime  time. 
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2.     The  pressure  or  liead  of  the  water. 

:\,     The  length  of  the  pipe. 

If  the  pi^xi  is  erooked,  making  numerous  bends  or  angles, 
clue  all(j\vance  must  1x3  made  for  the  resistance  arising  there- 
from. 

A  pipe  of  small  bore,  having  great  length,  is  likely  to  be 
noisy,  if  the  pressure  is  great,  being  subject  to  singing  noises 
and  water  hammer.  This  defect  may  be  avoided  by  using  a 
pipe  of  larger  diameter,  thus  reducing  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  water. 

169,  Horizontal  pipes  maybe  reduced  in  diameter  as 
various  branches,  are  taken  off.  This  is  done  only  to 
economize  in  the  cost  of  pipe,  etc.  An  example  of  such 
reduction  is  shown  in  Fig.  02.     In  this  the  nearly  horizontal 


Fig.  02. 


distributing  pipe  is  reduced  from  1  inch  to  jr  inch  as  the 
branches  are  taken  from  it. 

Suppose  that  the  distributing  main  should  enter  at  the 
opposite  end  so  that  the  pantrx"  sink  branch  would  be  taken 
off  first,  then  it  would  only  be  reduced  one  size,  that  is, 
from  1  inch  to  ]  inch,  because  its  extreme  end  must  equal 
that  of  tlie  sink  branch.  It  is  well  to  have  the  distributing 
mains  a  little  too  large  rather  than  too  small;  the  annoyance 
of  one  faucet  robbinir  another  will  then  be  avoided. 


i  70.     Vertical  pipes,  which  descend  from  a  tank,  may  be 
reduced  in  a  similar  manner,  as  shown  in  Fig.    63.     The 
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tendency  of  the  water  flowing  from  the  tank  A  is,  of  course, 
to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vertical 
line  of  pipe,  and  flow  out  of  the 
lower  branch.  Although  the  ver- 
tical line  is  decreased"  in  size  as  it 
descends,  it  still  follows  that  there 
a  greater  pressure  upon  the 
lower  branches  than  upon  the 
higher,  and  to  compensate  for  this 
difference  in  pressure,  the  sizes  of 
the  branches  upon  the  different 
floors  should  be  decreased  as  they 
descend.  Thus,  in  the  figure  the 
top  branch  is  1  inch  and  the  lowest 
^  inch.  By  this  system  of  distribu- 
tion a  nearly  uniform  supply  of 
water  can  be  given  to  each  floor  in 
a  hijih  building. 

Pipes  which  rise  from  a  service 
pipe  in  the  basement  and  ascend 
tit  the  up(>er  sturius,  usually  should 
not  he  reduced  in  diameter,  until 
the  last  branch  i^  reached.  This 
is  because  the  pressure  grows  less 
as  the  hcijfht  increases,  and  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  flow  on  the 
upper  floors,  the  pipes  must  be 
large  in  diameter.  Even  if  the 
head  is  so  great  that  there  is  plenty 
of  force  on  the  upjXT  floors,  if  the 
pi]x;s  be  reduced  in  diameter,  they 
will  be  liable  to  annoyance  from 
the  action  of  the  faucets  in  the 
Iriwcr  stories.  If  a  faucet  in  the 
basement  be  opened,  for  example. 
Pig.  88.  iIk-  How  froiTj  a  faucfl  cu  the  li']) 

floor,  which  happens  to  l»c  open  at  the  sjuuc  tinif,  will   be 

checked  or  even  stopixid. 
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Hi..  The  size  of  the  corporation  cock  which  may  be 
attached  to  a  street  main  is  usually  detennined  by  the  water 
department.  The  diameter  of  the  service  pipe  should  not 
be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  corporation  cock,  however, 
but  should  be  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
building.  If  the  quantity  of  water  required  is  very  large, 
the  water  authorities  will,  upon  due  presentation  of  the 
facts,  usually  allow  a  larger  connection  to  be  made  to  the 
water  mains. 


17!3«  The  following  sizes  of  branches  arc  commonly 
used  in  buildings  where  the  pipes  are  not  of  great  length. 
If  the  pressure  is  less  than  20  i^nninds  per  square  inch,  the 
system  may  be  rated  as  low  pressure^  and  if  above  20  pounds 
as  high  pressure: 


rii 


TABLK    7, 


Supply  Branches;. 


To  liath  cocks 

To  Basin  cocks 

To  W.  C.  flush  tank .  . 
To  W.  C.  flush  valve  . 
To  Sitz  or  foot  baths  . 

To  Kitchen  sinks 

To  Pantrv  sinks 

To  Slop  sinks 

To  Urinals 


Low 
Pressure. 

High 
Pressure. 

\  to  1  inch 

\  to  5  inch 

\  inch 

f  to  ^  inch 

\  inch 

\  inch 

4# 

1  to  1  J- inches 

\  to  1  inch 

\  to  \  inch 

■|  to  \  inch 

7^  inch 

\  inch 
\  to  f  inch 
\  to  \  inch 

-J-  to  \  inch 
-^  to  J  inch 

\  to  1  inch 
\  to  \  inch 

pirRrFirATiov  of  ^vatkh. 

173.  The  impurities  which  occur  in  ordinary  waters  are 
of  two  kinds;  namely,  mechanical,  or  those  held  in  sus- 
pension by  tlie  water;  and  physical,  or  those  held  in 
solution.  The  mechanical  impurities  are  mud,  leaves, 
vegetation,  fish,  frog  spawn,  insects,  insect  eggs,  etc.     The 
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physical  impurities  are  solutions  of  minerals,  putrescent 
animal  matter,  albuminous  slimes,  etc.  The  leachings  from 
privy  vaults  and  drains  are  the  most  harmful  poisons  that 
usually  get  into  the  water  supply. 

The  mechanical  impurities  are  far  less  dangerous.  They 
are  easily  seen  and  may  be  removed  by  passing  the  water 
through  a  bed  of  sand.  This  will  strain  out  everything 
which  is  visible.  The  danger,  however,  lies  mainly  in  the 
pollutions  which  are  invisible.  Mineral  poisons  can  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  use  of  chemicals,  and  sometimes  by  heating 
and  settling.  The  organic  poisons  from  sewage,  etc.  can 
be  removed  only  by  careful  filtration  through  sand  to  remove 
all  mechanical  impurities,  etc.,  and  then  through  bone  char- 
coal. This  material  exerts  a  chemical  action  upon  tlie 
organic  matter  in  the  water,  and  renders  it  inert  or  harm- 
less. The  charcoal,  however,  gradually  becomes  saturated 
and  clogged  with  the  refuse,  and  loses  its  chemical  powers. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  renewed  at  intervals. 

The  animal  charcoal  is  made  from  bones,  and  is  hard  and 
dense.  When  its  pores  Ixjcome  clogged  with  refuse,  it  can 
be  restored  to  usefulness  only  by  reburning.  There  is  no 
])racticable  way  by  which  this  can  be  done  upon  a  small  scale. 
Unless  the  air  is  airefully  excluded  during  the  whole 
process,  the  material  will  be  consumed,  like  oilier  charcoal, 
and  will  be  destroyed. 

•  Charcoal  which  is  made  from  wood  has  little  or  no  value 
for  the  purpose  of  filtration. 

174,  Water  which  has  grown  stale  by  standing  may  l)e 
greatly  improved,  and  Ixj  made  suitable  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, by  the  process  called  aeratlo!i,  provided  it  has  not 
been  otherwise  polluted. 

Aeration  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  The 
water  may  be  squirted  into  the  air  in  fine  streams;  air  may 
be  forced  through  the  water  in  fine  bubbles;  or  air  and  water 
may  be  shaken  up  or  otherwise  agitated  together.  Tlie 
object  to  be  attained  in  every  case  is  to  cx])ose  the  water  to 
the  action  of  the  air  to  the  greatest  i)racticablc  extent. 
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In  the  process  of  aeration  the  water  absorbs  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air,  and  is  thereby  greatly  improved  in  appear- 
ance and  taste.  The  air  has  a  mild  oxidizing  effect,  which  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  a  small  amount  of  vegetable  matter  and 
render  it  harmless.  But  this  purifying  influence  is  very  lim- 
ited in  extent,  and  is  of  no  use  whatever  for  removing  or 
destroying  the  germs  of  putrefaction,  fermentation,  and  dis- 
ease which  are  imparted  to  the  water  by  sewage  or  house 
drainage.  These  germs  can  be  killed  only  by  boiling,  and 
some  certain  disease  germs  cannot  be  certainly  killed  even 
in  that  way. 

The  process  of  aeration  is  thus  adapted  only  to  the  purpose 
o£ /res/ienfn^  wsLtcT  and  rendering  it  more  palatable,  and  is 
not  serviceable  for  actual  purification. 

In  all  apparatus  designed  to  aerate  water,  care  must  be 
taken  to  thoroughly  exclude  all  dust  from  the  air,  because 
dust  is  very  apt  to  carry  with  it  many  kinds  of  germs  which 
give  rise  to  putrefaction  and  disease.  Dust  must  be  kept 
out  of  food  and  drinking  water. 

175,  Rain  water  which  is  taken  from  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings is  always  more  or  less  contaminated  with  leaves,  dust, 
excreta  of  birds,  dead  insects,  etc.  If  it  is  desired  to  use 
any  of  this  water  for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes,  the  pipes 
which  lead  it  to  the  cistern,  or  the  cistern  itself,  should  be 
supplied  with  a  device  called  r  rain-wafer  cut-off.  This  is. 
an  apparatus  which  turns  all  of  the  water  from  the  rain  lead- 
ers to  waste  until  the  roofs  are  washed  clean,  and  then  turns 
the  water  into  the  cistern.  The  water  which  falls  during  the 
first  few  minutes  of  a  rain  storm  is  loaded  with  dust  and 
insects,  but  after  twenty  minutes  or  so  it  is  usually  very  pure. 


FILTERS. 

176,  In  all  varieties  of  filters  the  velocity  of  the  water 
passing  through  them  slioiild  be  low  enough  to  permit  the 
finest  sediments  to  deposit  themselves  upon  the  surface  of 
the  bods  of  filtcrini,^  material.  Otherwise,  in  treating  muddy 
watf^r.  it  will  retain  a  muddy  color. 
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The  velocity  of  the  water  passing  through  a  filter  bed  of 
bone  cliarcoal,  should  also  be  low,  so  that  the  water  may  be 
in  contact  with  the  charcoal  as  long  as  possible,  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  impurities  thereby  being  more  complete. 
The  beds  of  filtering  material  become  gradually  clogged  by 
the  accumulation  of  refuse  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  and 
upon  the  grains  of  sand  or  charcoal;  the  flow  of  water  is 
checked  and  the  usefulness  of  the  apparatus  is  greatly 
impaired.  This  can  be  remedied  by  reversing  the  direction 
of  the  flow  of  water,  at  suitable  intervals.  Thus,  the  accu- 
mulations can  be  washed  away  and  be  run  to  waste,  and  the 
filter  can  be  operated  almost  continuously. 

A  filter  which  cannot  be  thus  reversed  should  not  be 
employed  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  because  the  care  and  trouble 
which  will  be  required  to  keep  it  in  good  working  order,  will 
be  so  great  as  to  lead  almost  certainly  to  neglect  A  filter 
which  is  neglected  is  likely  to  become  foul,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  the  very  danger  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent. 

There  are  so-called  filters  which  are  made  to  screw  upon 
the  nozzle  of  an  ordinary  faucet.  They  consist  of  a  cup 
hax-ing  a  filling  of  bone  charcoal  or  other  filtering  material, 
and  they  operate  only  as  strainers,  to  hold  back  the  insoluble 
impurities  which  are  carried  by  the  water.  They  do  not 
purify  the  water  except  in  a  mechanical  way.  The  bone 
charcoal  has  no  purifying  effect  upon  it,  iK^cause  it  passes 
through  far  too  rapidly  for  any  chemical  effect  to  take  place. 

177,  Filters  should  be  kept  full  of  water.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dr}'-,  nor  to  be  exposed  alternately 
to  water  and  to  air.  Alternate  wettinj^-  and  dryinj^  of 
putrescible  matter  greatly  hastens  putrefaction  and  increases 
the  growth  of  disease  germs,  etc.  A  filter  which  is  thus 
operated  is  liable  to  become  a  source  of  poison  instead  of  a 
protection  against  it. 

In  cities  and  towTis  havin>^  a  water  sup])ly  which  is  liable 
to  become  muddy  at  times,  dwellings  should  be  supplied  with 
a  filter,  located  in  the  basement.  All  of  the  water  which 
enters  the  house  should  pass  through  the  filter.     This  will 
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prevent  the  kitchen  boiler  from  filling  up  with  mud,  and  will 
insure  clean  water  throughout  the  building. 

178.  The  mode  of  constructing  an  ordinary  filter,  suit- 
able for  rain  water,  etc. ,  is  shown  in  Fig.  64. 

Tlie  body  of  the  filter  is  built  of  briek,  laid  in  mortar 
composed  of  Portland  cement  mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
of  clean,  sharp  sand,  and  it  is  divided  into  two  chambers  by 


mean"?  of  a  partition  i^lah  (7  of  1  te  or  fligstone.  The  bottom 
f  th(-  I  ml>er  I  i  ]  r  i  Ic  1  w  th  a  1  v  place  or  pocket  ti  in 
which  may  feather  sediment,  and  from  which  it  may  be 
removed  by  the  jfarden  pump  or  other  convenient  means. 
Tlie  chain1>cr  B  is  fitted  with  a  jKirforatcd  bottom  b  upon 
which  is  placed  a  course  of  gravel,  then  clean  sand,  nearly 
up  to  the  level  of  the  disc-hargc  \n-^ /.  It  is  then  topped 
with  irravcl.  The  rain  water  enters  chamber  A  through  the 
pijics  c,  r,  and  deposits  any  solids  that  may  aecf>mpany  it  into 
the  pi-eket,  as  shown  at  </.     It  then  flows  upwards  through 
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the  sand  in  chamber  B^  which  clarifies  it.  Chamber  A  is 
also  provided  with  an  overflow  pipe  e,  so  that  i£  the  filter 
becomes  choked  with  dirt,  the  water  will  not  acquire  sufficient 
head  to  force  the  dirt  through  the  filter;  the  pipe  also  acts  as 
an  overflow  for  the  cistern  into  which  /  delivers. 


SUPPOltTS   KOR  I'll'liS. 

179.  t-ead  pipes  2  inches  in  diameter  and  less,  which 
run  against  walls,  etc.,  are  usually  sup|xirted  by  means  of 
flanges,  or  pipe  tacks,  which  are  soldered  im  to  the  pi^x;  f.t 
convenient  intervals,  and  arc 
fastened  to  the  walls  with 
common  wood  screws,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  fi5,  which  shows 
a  J-inch  lead  pipe*;  secured  ti) 
a  wall  or  pipe  board  b  by 
molded  fifi'  larks  c,  c  and 
1-ineli  wood  screws  d  d. 
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The  tacks  are  made  of  old  lead,  slijjlitly  hardened  with  a 
few  old  wipe  joints  mixed  in.     They  are  cast  in  tirass  molds. 

180.     Pipes  over  2  inches  in  diameter  are  bet;t  supiK>rted 
by  means  of  broad  buiKls,  such  as  siiown  in  I'ig.  fid,  which 
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are  attached  at  intervals  of  about  3  or  4  feet.  The  width  of 
the  bands,  along  the  line  of  the  pipes,  measured  for  pipes  of 
2,  3,  or  4  inches  diameter,  should  be  about  6,  8,  or  10  inches, 
respectively.  An  oblong  hole  c  is  cut  in  the  front  of  the 
band,  and  is  filled  with  hot  solder  and  wiped  to  the  face  of 
the  pipe.  The  side  flanges  of  the  band  are  wiped  to  the 
face  of  the  pipe,  as  shown  at  Ik  The  band  is  shown  secured 
to  a  stone  wall  by  flat-head  spikes  a^  driven  into  wooden 
plugs  dy  which  have  been  previously  driven  into  holes  cut 
into  the  stonework. 

18 !•  If  the  temperature  of  a  lead  pipe,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  rigid  fastenings,  is  maintained  nearly  uniform,  as 
is  the  case  of  the  cold-water  supply  pipes,  the  pipe  can  only 
be  changed  in  form  by  its  own  weight,  the  jarring  of  the 
building,  etc.  If,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  pipe  is 
variable,  as  is  the  case  of  the  pipes  which  supply  hot  water  to 
the  plumbing  fixtures,  the  pipes  will  expand  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases,  which  causes  them  to  bulge  between  their 
supports.  Lead  is  so  very  low  in  elasticity  that  when  the 
pipe  becomes  cool,  the  sags  are  not  entirely  taken  up  by 
contraction ;  and  upon  evcr>''  application  of  heat,  the  sags  will 
increase  in  size,  particularly  on  horizontal  pipes,  until  the 
lead  becomes  so  thin  near  the  points  of  support  as  to  cause 
a  leak.  The  leak  generally  occurs  in  a  crack  which  is 
formed  around  that  part  of  the  pipe  near  the  tacks. 

Suppose  that  a  lead  w-aste  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter, 
secured  in  a  vertical  position  against  a  wall  by  hard-metal 
tacks  or  lead  bands,  has  a  kink  in  it,  and  that  hot  water 
passes  through  the  pipe  periodically.  It  will  be  found  that 
since  the  kink  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  pipe,  it  wnll  take  up 
most  of  the  expansion  between  the  tacks  on  each  side  of  it. 
This  action  subjects  the  kink  to  a  cross  strain,  repetitions  of 
which  will  soon  overcome  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  lead 
and  cause  the  metal  at  that  point  to  crack.  Kinks  should  be 
carefully  avoided  in  all  lead-pipe  work.  A  kink  in  a  lead 
waste  pijxj  is  a  ])()sitive  sign  of  slovenly,  careless,  or  ignorant 
workmanship,  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 
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183.  When  a  hot-water  pipe  runs  horizontally,  it  is 
better  to  support  it  upon  a  continuous  ledge  or  shelf.  It 
should  have  room  enough  laterally  to  bend  and  creep,  and 
should  be  kept  from  working  off  the  shelf  by  a  suitable  rim 
or  flange  along  the  eiige  of  the  shelf. 

I^^ad  pipes  should  not  be  supported  by  iron  wall  hooks  or  sim- 
ilar supports,  unless  they  are  protected  by  an  extra  thickness  of 
sheet  lead  between  them  and  the  iron,  because  the  edges  of  the 
iron  will  gradually  cut  into  the  lead  and  thus  weaken  the  pipe. 

1 83.  The  approximate  spacing  for  tacks  on  lead  pipes  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 

TABI^E  8, 


24 


30 


12 

IC 

14 

n 

15 

18 

IC 

10 

ir 

20 

IS 

21 

18 

23 

184,  Vertical  pip,:s  of  lead  oxg  iisu  illv  supported  Mhcx; 
they  pass  through  floors,  by  means  of  a  flange  or  collar,  whn,h 
is  wiped  to  the  pipe,  or  a  flange  joint 
is  made  at  that  point.  The  diameter  of 
the  flange  should  be  about  2  inches 
larger  than  that  of  the  piix;,  to  gi\e 
room  for  wiping. 

185,  Wrought-iroii  pipes  n:.y  be 
fastened  in  place  by  c^immon  drne 
hooks,  but  where  a  go<xl  appearance  is 
desired,  they  should  be  fastened  with 
bands,  which  are  secured  to  the  walls 
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by  screws,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67.     The  band  or  strap  a  should 
be  made  of  wrought  iron,  tinned. 

Brass  pipe  niiay  be  similarly  supported,  making  the  bands 
of  brass.  It  is  usually  supported,  however,  by  specially 
made  clamps  or  pipe  hangers,  -which  are  first  attached  to  the 
walls,  the  pipes  being  afterwards  laid  into  them  and  locked 
there  by  closing  the  outer  half  of  the  clamp,  which  is  hinged 
to  the  main  body.  Such  supports  usually  hold  the  pipe  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  walls;  this  prevents  vermin  from 
lodging  around  them,  and  also  allows  them  to  be  polished 
conveniently. 


Fig.  GS. 


18G.     Cast 'iron  soil  and  vent  pipes  should  be  strongly 

secured  in  place.    Vertical  stacks  should 
ji^n  rest  upon  a  solid  support  at  the  bottom. 

J L  If  an  elbow  occurs  at  the  base  of  the 

stack,  it  should  be  provided  with  a  flat 
foot,  or  lieel  rest,  as  shown  at  rtr. 
Fig.  08. 

The  weight  of  the  pipe  should  be 
borne  entirely  by  the  base  support.  The 
pijx}  should  be  held  in  place  by  means  of 
hooks  or  bands,  which  are  placed  at  inter- 
vals of  5  feet  or  less,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work. 
The  pipe  may  also  be  secured  against  the  face  of  a  stone 
wall  by  means  of  a  wrought-iron  band  a,  as  shown  in  Fig.  CO. 
Two  holes  l\  I)  arc  cut  into 
the  stone,  and  the  ends  of 
the  band  are  calked  in  the 
holes  with  lead.  This  style 
of  fastening  is  neat  and  re- 
liable. 

All  hooks  or  bands  should 
clasp  the  pipe  close  under 
the  hub,  or  around  it,  and 
should  not  be  placed  midway  between  the  joints,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it. 


Fig.  C9. 
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If  the  pipes  stand  in  a  chase  or  groove  in  the  wall,  they  may 
be  fastened  by  means  of  clamps,  or  pipe  rests,  ^,  which  are 
secured  in  notches  b,  b  cut  in  the  wall,  as  shown  in  Fig.  70. 


Fir,.  70. 

187.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  fastening  arc  so 
arranged  that  the  pipe  will  be  free  to  contract  and  expand 
with  the  changes  of  temperature  without  loosening  itself, 
or  tearing  the  fastenings  loose  from  the  walls.  Buildings 
are  always  liable  to  settle,  and  this  must  be  kept  in  mind 
when  locating  the  pipe  fastenings. 

Iron  drain  pipes  which  run  inside  of  basements  or  cellars, 
should  be  thoroughly  suppc)rted  by  wrought-iron  straps 
fastened  to  the  beams  overhead,  or  else  they  should  be  sup- 
ported at  short  intervals  upon  brick  piers,  or  by  wall  hooks 
driven  into  the  brick  or  stone  walls. 

A  substantial  pier  should  always  be  placed  imder  each 
stack.  In  all  cases  a  firm  support  should  be  placed  under 
the  junction  of  the  stack  with  the  inclined  drain  pipe.  All 
stacks  should  l>e  supported  independently  of  the  main  drain, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  inclined  pipe  of  the  weight  of  the  stack. 


SYSTTJMS    OF   PliinVIBING   AND   BRAINAGT]. 

188.  The  student  having  now  become  familiar  with  the 
principal  details  of  plumbing  and  drainage  systems,  we  will 
proceed  to  illustrate,  by  the  following  figures,  or  plans,  h(^w 
the  several  parts,  when  properly  fitted  up,  form  what  are 
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known  as  plumbing^  and  drainage  systems,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking-,  systems  of  house  drainage  and  systems  of 
water  supply  and  distribution. 

The  systems  shown,  although  they  do  not  cover  the  entire 
field  of  house  plumbing  and  drainage,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
show  clearly  to  the  student  what  is  considered  good  modem 
l^ractice  in  the  United  States.  We  advise  the  student  to 
carefully  study  these  drawings  imtil  he  fully  understands 
the  use  of  every  pipe  and  fixture  shown. 


ri^AX  NO.  1  :   Ol"rSIl>K  IIOUSK  DRATNAGK. 

189.  Fig.  71  shows  in  plan  and  sectional  elevation  a 
system  of  drainage  suitable  for  an  isolated  building.  Water 
is  assumed  to  be  scarce,  and  the  rain  water  falling  upon  the 
roof  of  the  building  is  collected  and  stored  in  a  brick  and 
cement  cistern.  The  sewer  pipe  is  supposed  to  be  very 
long,  and  to  have  a  very  slight  fall  towards  its  outlet.  To 
keep  the  drains  clean  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  water, 
the  waste  water  from  some  of  the  baths  and  wash  basins  is 
collected  in  an  automatic  flushing  tank  and  discharged, 
l^eriodically,  for  flushing  purposes.  Of  course,  when  this  is 
done  the  bath  and  basin  stacks  must  be  carried  separately 
up  to  and  through  the  roof,  and  have  no  connection  with  the 
closet,  soil,  or  vent  pipes.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  all  the 
pipes  are  run  immediately  through  the  main  walls  and  imder- 
ground.  This  avoids  nmning  horizontal  pipes  in  the  base- 
ment or  under  the  floors  of  the  building,  thereby  reducing 
the  danger  from  leaks  to  a  minimum. 

The  building  is  shown  in  block  plan,  its  main  walls  being 
shown  at  yi. 

The  O-inch  earthenware  pipe  a  is  the  house  sewer  proper. 
It  conveys  all  of  the  sewage  from  the  building  to  a  suitable 
outlet.  The  main  disconnecting  trap  b  is  built  in  a  brick 
manhole.  An  inspection  ])iece  into  which  the  drains  d  dis- 
charge, and  the  fresh-air  inlet  c  joins,  delivers  into  the  trap. 
A  closed  insjx^ction  piece  is  built  into  the  manhole/*. 

An  automatic  flushing  tank  g  is  connected  to  the  highest 
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end.  This  receives  discharge  from  the  bath  and  basin  waste 
//.  The  pijxj  /,  led  to  a  convenient  point,  is  a  fresh-air  inlet 
to  gy  while  //  acts  as  an  outlet. 

A  grease  trap  /  intercepts  grease,  etc.  from  the  sink  k 
and  laundry  tubs  /,  and  is  ventilated  to  the  roof  by  a  3-inch 
pipe  ;//,  a  few  holes  being  made  in  the  cover  for  an  air  inlet.^ 

The  branch  drains  ^/„  d^  connect  the  soil-pipe  stacks  ;/,  ;/ 
to  the  main  drains.  The  discharge  from  baths  and  basins 
connected  to  the  waste  stack  //j,  enters  the  drains  direct. 

The  roof  water  falls  in  the  leader  or  conductor  pipes  / 
into  the  selected  stoneware  rain-water  pipes  q.  These  pipes 
convey  it  to  the  filter  r  through  which  it  must  flow  before 
entering  the  cistern  Sy  from  which  it  is  drawn  to  the  build- 
ing by  a  pump  attached  to  the  suction  pipe  /.  An  overflow 
for  the  filter,  that  is,  for  the  cistern,  is  shown  at  //. 

The  trap  v  disconnects  the  flushing  tank  from  the  drains, 
so  that  when  the  tank  is  empty  it  will  not  be  flooded  with 
drain  air. 

A  small  air  pipe  which  turns  over  in  the  tank  g^  prevents 
air  lock  between  g  and  v.  A  handhole  lu  is  placed  upon  the 
drain  for  easy  access. 

190.  Should  the  water  supply  to  this  building  be  abun-' 
dant  and  the  roof  water  be  permitted  to  flow  to  waste,  the  best 
method  then  would  be  to  run  all  the  rain-water  drains  into 
a  flushing  tank,  and  all  the  discharge  from  the  several  pipe 
stacks  into  the  drainage  system  direct. 

If  the  water  supply  should  be  abundant  and  the  pitch  of 
the  drains  and  sewer  pipe  sufficient  to  insure  thorough 
cleansing  with  ordinary  methods  of  flushing,  that  is,  by  the 
simple  discharge  from  the  fixtures,  the  cistern,  filter,  and 
flushing  tank  would  be  omitted  and  the  roof  water  would  all 
deliver  into  the  drains,  the  rain-water  drains  and  leaders,  of 
course,  being  trapped  from  the  drainage  system,  so  that  drain 
air  or  sewer  gas  could  not  flow  up  the  rain-water  leaders,  or 
conductors,  and  be  discharged  into  or  near  windows.  The 
grease  trap,  however,  should  remain,  but  the  laundry  tubs 
need  not  deliver  into  it. 
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PLAN  NO.   2 1   INSIDE  HOUSE  DRAJNAGE. 

191.  Fi^.  72  shows,  in  sectional  elevation,  a  system  of 
drains,  soil,  waste,  and  vent  pipes  for  a  city  building.  All 
of  the  sewage  from  the  building  is  discharged  into  the  street 
sewer  a  by  a  (J-inch  fireclay  pipe  ^,  which  is  broken  to  show 
that  the  sewer  is  farther  away  from  the  building  than  it 
appears  in  the  cut.  A  5  or  6  inch  iron  disconnecting  trap  c 
is  placed  just  inside  the  cellar  wall.  The  6-inch  house  drain 
d  is  run  along  the  face  of  the  cellar  wall.  A  4-inch  pipe, 
furnished  with  a  deep  seal  trap  e  in  the  cellar,  carries  away 
surface  water  from  the  catch  basin  r,  in  the  front  area.  A 
5-inch  fresh-air  inlet  pipe  y  takes  a  supply  of  fresh  air  from 
the  street  curb  by  means  of  a  perforated  post  inlet  f,  as 
shown,  instead  of- a  plain  grating  flush  with  the  pavement. 
A  4-inch  deep  seal  trap  ^  disconnects  the  back  area  surface 
water  box  //  and  the  roof  leader  i  from  the  house  drain. 
The  rain-water  pii>e  j\  and  the  tank  overflow  pipe  j  both 
deliver  into  a  rain-water  head  upon  the  rain-water  pipe  A. 

The  fixtures  in  the  basement  floor  are  a  kitchen  sink,  a 
set  of  three  laundry  tubs,  and  a  refrigerator.  The  fixtures 
upon  the  first  floor  are  a  butler's  pantr}'-  sink,  a  comer  wash 
basin,  a  water  closet,  and  a  urinal,  the  closet  and  urinal  both 
being  flushed  from  small  tanks  overhead.  In  ordinary  pri- 
vate house  work  the  three  latter  fixtures  would  be  omitted. 
They  are  connected  up  in  the  drawing  only  for  illustration, 
as  they  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  employed.  The  fix- 
tures on  the  second  floor  are  two  wash  basins,  a  Roman  bath, 
and  a  siphon- jet  closet.  The  fixtures  on  the  third  floor  are 
two  wash  basins,  a  French  bath,  and  a  front  outlet  washout 
closet. 

On  the  top  floor,  for  the  servants'  use,  is  located  a  common 
iron  bath,  a  plain  wash  basin,  and  a  short  hopper  closet.  A 
rectangular,  copper-lined,  wooden  house  tank  /  is  also  placed 
on  the  fourth  floor,  high  enough  to  supply  the  small  tank 
for  the  hopper  closet,  and  a  hatch  ;//  about  20  inches  by  30 
inches  is  made  on  the  roof  for  access  to  the  tank. 

The  long  hopper  closet  u  is  fitted  up  in  a  small  **  lean-to" 
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apartment  in  the  back  area,  or  basement,  and  opens  into  the 
back  area.  The  tank  /^  for  this  closet  is  fitted  up  inside  the 
building,  and  the  trap  is  underground.  This  is  to  guard 
against  frost. 

The  4-inch  soil-pipe  stack  /  is  run  up  full  size  to  the  roof 
of  the  building,  increasing  to  5  inches  as  it  passes  through 
the  roof.  The  4-inch  vent  stack  ^,  corresponding  to  /,  also 
increases  in  diameter  as  it  passes  through  the  roof;  its  base 
joins  the  house  drain  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  so  that  any 
rust  falling  down  may  slide  into  d^  and  thus  be  washed  away. 

The  3-inch  waste-pipe  stack  r  is  carried  full  size  up  to  the 
roof,  and  increased  to  4  inches  as  it  passes  through  it  For 
purpose  of  economy  only,  the  corresponding  2-inch  vent  pipe 
s  joins  r  above  the  highest  fixture,  instead  of  passing  sepa- 
rately up  to,  and  through,  the  roof. 

Brick  piers/,  are  built  under  the  vertical  stacks  to  support 
them.  The  J-inch  telltale  pi^xj  /,  IJ-inch  siifc  wastes  //,  and 
refrigerator  waste  n^  discharge  openly  into  a  sink  in  the 
cellar.  The  vSafc  wastes  are  trap|)ed  by  making  a  coil  on  the 
end  of  the  pii:)e  as  shown,  and  are  carried  full  size  up  to,  and 
through,  the  roof,  to  prevent  odors  from  entering  any  of  the 
upper  rooms  through  them.  The  vent  outlets  above  the  roof 
should  be  carried  up  a  few  feet  higher  than  shown ;  they  are 
shortened  in  order  to  avoid  making  the  drawing  too  large. 
The  waste  pijie  from  the  Roman  batli  on  second  floor  is 
dropped  down  and  made  to  flush  the  urinal  waste;  but  it  may 
join  the  stack/  if  desired. 


PLAN  NO.  3:   WATER  SU1»I»LY,  STREET  PRESSirRE. 

192.  Fig.  73  represents  the  building  and  fixtures  already 
shown  in  Plan  No.  2,  along  with  a  system  of  piping  for  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  hot  and  cold  water,  the  supply 
being  taken  from  the  city  mains.  The  minimum  pressure  in 
the  mains  must  be  more  than  that  re(iuired  to  just  raise  water 
to  the  highest  fixtures.  With  this  system  of  piping,  when 
the  street  ^n^ins  are  shut  off,  the  entire  building  will  imme- 
diately be  without  water,  the  boiler  of  course  remaining  full, 
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if  unsiphoned.  The  street  service  pi^x^  a  which  joins  the  city 
main  to  the  pipes  in  the  building*  has  a  stop  and  waste  cock 
b  attached  on  its  end  just  inside  the  cellar.  A  water  meter  c 
fitted  with  an  air  chamber  near  its  inlet  indicates  the  quan- 
tity of  water  used  in  the  building.  The  pressure  in  the 
street  mains  in  this  particular  case  is  supposed  to  be  too  great 
for  safety  or  comfort  if  applied  to  the  plumbing  in  the  build- 
ing; consequently,  a  pressure-reducing  valve  d  is  placed  on 
the  house  service  pipe,  just  inside  the  pipe  c  which  supplies 
a  hose  bibb  in  the  front  area  with  water  under  the  full 
pressure  of  the  main.  The  stop  and  waste  cock  shown  on 
this  pipe  is  to  shut  off  and  drain  the  area  pipe  during  cold 
weather. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  average  main  pressure  is  95  pounds 
by  the  gauge,  and  that  we  reduce  this  pressure,  by  the  use 
of  the  valve  d^  to  a  constant  pressure  of  45  pounds  within  the 
building;  then  the  size  of  the  pipes  may  be  approximately  as 
marked  on  the  drawing.  The  hot  and  cold  distributing 
pijxjs  are  galvanized  iron  or  brass,  and  some  of  the  branches 
are  shown  of  lead. 

Since  the  pressure-reducing  valve  is  similar  to  a  check- 
valve,  a  safety  valve  is  placed  upon  the  boiler  as  shown  at y, 
and  a  pipe  g-  leads  any  blow-off  from  y*  into  the  kitchen  sink. 
A  few  lever-handle  stop  and  waste  cocks  are  placed  upon  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  system  to  facilitate  shutting  off 
sections,  for  repairs,  etc.,  without  shutting  off  the  entire 
building.  Each  closet  tank  may  be  shut  off  separately,  be- 
cause the  ball-cocks  or  the  tank  valves  in  them  generally 
require  repairs  more  frequently  than  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  boiler  and  the  waterbaek  h  furnish  hot  water  for 
the  entire  building.  It  will  be  observed  in  this  drawing  that 
there  is  no  circulation  of  hot  water  between  the  boiler  and 
the  fixtures,  and  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water 
must  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  fixtures  before  the  hot 
water  flows.  Air  chambers  ;,  /',  etc.  are  attached  to  the 
piping  to  prevent  water  hammer. 

The  sediment  pipe  j  joins  the  kitchen  sink  trap  on  the 
house   side   of    the   seal.       The   piping   in   this  sketch    is 
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exaggerated  in  size,  and  to  the  eye  may  appear  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  fixtures.  This,  however,  was  done  to  show 
the  pipe  connections  clearly.  The  inside  diameters  of  the 
pipes  are  marked  on  the  drawing. 


PI.AN  NO.  4:  WATER  SUPPI.Y,  TANK  PRESSURE. 

193.  In  this  plan,  Fig.  74,  the  same  building  and  the 
same  fixtures  as  those  in  Plans  Nos.  2  and  3  are  shown.  The 
fixtures  are  all  supplied  from  a  house  tank  a  on  the  top  floor. 
This  tank  is  filled  with  water  from  a  rising  main  b  which 
joins  the  service  pipe  c  in  the  cellar.  If  the  water  in  the 
main  will  not  rise  by  its  pressure  in  the  service  pipe  to  the 
tank,  it  must  be  forced.  This  can  be  done  by  attaching  a 
lift  and  force  pump  either  to  b  or  c. 

The  system  shown  is  well  adapted  to  cases  where  the 
water  supply  is  intermittent,  sucli,  for  example,  as  in  towns 
or  cities  where  water  pressure  at  best  is  low,  and  wliere  fac- 
tories, mills,  and  other  works  lessen  the  pressure  during  the 
day  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  cannot  run  to  the  upper 
floors  of  the  building. 

If  the  water  should  rise  high  enough  at  night  to  flow  into 
the  tank,  it  may  do  so  if  the  ball-cock  k  is  oix.mi.  Tlie  tank 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  at  least  a  2-day  supply. 

Two  cold-water  distributing  lines  d,  d^  supply  cold  water 
to  the  fixtures.  The  one  to  the  left  feeds  the  boiler.  Stop- 
cocks^ and/,  placed  on  these  pipes  just  under  the  tank,  shut 
the  water  off  the  building.  Circulation  pipes  g^  g^  nm 
from  the  upper  ends  of  the  hot-water  distributing  pipes 
/,  /,  to  the  boiler  /;/,  to  insure  a  supj)ly  of  hot  water  at  the 
upper  fixtures  the  moment  the  faucets  are  opened. 

The  hot-water  pipes  shown  are  made  of  iron  or  brass,  and  the 
cold-water  pipes  of  lead,  except  those  from  the  main,  which 
are  iron.  The  pipe  Ji  furnishes  fresli  water  from  the  main 
for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes.  Relief  pipes  /,  /,,  taken 
from  the  tops  of  the  hot- water  pipes,  are  turned  over  the 
top  of  the  tank.  To  prevent  a  water  hammer  in  c  from 
affecting  the  ball-cock  in   the   tank  or  in   the  meter  //,    a 
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special  air  chamber  is  attached  to  the  main  aty.  To  secure 
a  good  flow  of  water  throughout  the  building,  the  pipes  may 
be  of  the  sizes  given,  which  are  the  nominal  internal 
diameters. 

In  this  system  the  boiler  may  be  smaller  than  in  Plan  No. 
3,  or  a  larger  waterback  may  be  used,  because  considerable 
heat  is  transmitted  from  the  hot  water  while  it  circulates 
through  the  building.  A  row  of  lever-handle  stop-cocks  is 
arranged  over  the  boiler  for  convenience  in  shutting  off  the 
water. 

The  piping  and  connections  in  this  plan  are  also  exagger- 
ated in  size. 

PL.AN   NO.  5:    AVATKlt  SUPPIA%    DOUBLE-BOII^KU  SY'STEM. 

19'J:.  Fig.  75  shows  how  the  lower  floors  of  a  building 
may  be  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  from  the  city 
mains,  while  the  upper  floors  are  supplied  from  a  tank,  one 
waterback  being  employed  to  heat  the  water  for  the  entire 
building. 

The  dotted  line  A  B  shows  the  height  to  which  the  street 
water  will  rise,  therefore,  the  fixtures  above  that  are  supplied 
from  the  tank  a.  Of  course,  those  below  A  />  may  also  be 
supplied  from  a^  but  to  economize  pumping,  the  piping  is 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  street. 

An  **  Ericsson  "  hot-air  ])umping  engine  r  is  shown  in  the 
cellar,  having  its  suction  pipe  b  connected  to  the  main  r, 
and  its  delivery  i)ipe  s  leading  over  and  into  the  tank  a. 
The  engine  is  supplied  with  a  gas  burner,  and  can  be 
stopped  when  the  tank  is  full  by  the  arrangement  shown  at 
the  wheel  valve  d  over  the  basement  sink.  A  water-line 
indicator  c  is  placed  over  the  kitchen  sink,  so  that  the  servants 
may  see  how  much  water  is  in  the  tank.  This  sliding  indi- 
cator is  attached  to  a  float  in  the  tank  by  a  chain  or  wire, 
working  over  two  pulleys.  When  the  tank  is  empty,  the 
float  falls  with  the  water  and  raises  the  indicator  to  the  top 
of  the  slide  board,  and  when  filled  again,  the  indicator  falls 
towards  the  bottom.  The  slide  board  is  graduated  in  feet 
and  inches,  and  if  the  indicator  is  regulated  properly,  it  will 
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indicate  the  depth  of  water  in  the  tank  very  accurately. 
This  plate  also  shows  hot- water  circulation  to  all  the  fix- 
tures, except  the  kitchen  sink  and  laundry  tubs,  the  branches 
to  which  are  short.  Circulation  to  these  fixtures  may  be 
obtained  by  dropping"  the  return  pipe  below  the  boiler  level, 
and  connecting  the  branches  to  the  returns.  If  such  con- 
nections are  made,  however,  there  will  be  danger  of  hot 
water  being  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  along  with 
hot  water  from-  the  flow  pipes,  unless  check- valves  are  used 
on  the  returns  near  the  boiler.  Some  plumbers  object  to 
check- valves  on  returns,  and,  consequently,  connect  these 
fixtures  as  shown. 

The  check- valve /"will  admit  water  to  flow  from  the  outer 
boiler  or  street  main  to  the  inner  boiler,  when  the  pressure 
in  the  inner  boiler  is  less  than  that  in  the  outer  one,  but  will 
prevent  any  water  in  the  inner  boiler  from  passing  out  again. 

A  lever-handled  stop-cock  g^  when  opened,  will  feed  the 
outer  boiler  and  all  the  fixtures  on  the  lower  floors  with 
tank  water.  Of  course,  when  this  cock  is  opened,  the  valve 
on  the  street  service  pipe  must  be  closed,  otherwise  the  tank 
water  will  flow  back  to  the  street  mains.  If  the  cock  g  be 
used  much,  a  swinging  check  should  be  placed  on  the  main 
service  pipe  c. 

The  sediment  cock  fur  the  inner  boiler  is  shown  at  //,  and 
for  the  outer  boiler  at  /. 

The  waterback  is  connected  to  the  outer  boiler  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  and  heats  water  for  the  entire  building.  The 
telltaley  flows  into  the  pan  of  the  automatic  shut-off  valve  r/, 
so  that  when  the  tank  is  full,  the  telltale  will  fill  the  pan 
with  water,  the  weight  of  which  will  close  the  valve  and 
stop  the  engine. 

The  rising"  main  sup]>lies  cold  water  to  the  outer  boiler, 
kitchen  sink,  and  fixtures  on  first  and  second  floors  above, 
except  the  water  closet  on  second  floor,  which  is  supplied 
from  the  tank,  because  it  is  too  near  A  />. 

The  hot  supply  to  third  and  fourth  floors,  or  tank  liot, 
flows  through  /  to  the  top  floor,  where  an  expansion  pipe  is 
taken  off  its  highest  point  and  led  over  the  tank.      This  pipe 
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then  continues  and  drops  to  supply  the  wash  basin  to  the 
right  on  the  third  floor.  It  is  then  continued  back  to  the 
boiler  by  the  return  pipe  m.  The  hot  supply  to  basement 
and  first  and  second  floors,  flows  through  n  and  71  ^\  the  end 
of  ;/  being  run  up  to  and  over  the  tank,  as  an  expansion  pipe 
and  air  vent.  The  pipes/,  p^  are  for  the  circulation  of  the 
street  hot  supply.  If  desired,  a  small  pipe  may  be  run  from 
the  hot  supply  branch  q  to  the  tank  to  carry  off  any  air  that 
might  accumulate  there  and  stop  circulation. 

The  pipe  /  acts  only  as  a  relief  pipe,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  used. 

In  this  drawing  it  is  assumed  that  the  street  water  will 
not  at  any  time  be  sufficient  to  rise  into  the  tank;  other- 
wise, the  expansion  and  relief  pipes  would  be  omitted,  or 
carried  considerably  above  the  tank,  to  prevent  the  tempo- 
rarily increased  main  pressure  from  forcing  hot  water  into 
the  tank. 

The  student  should  carefully  study  the  different  lines  of 
pipes  in  the  five  preceding  figures  imtil  he  thoroughly 
imderstands  the  function  of  each  pipe,  and  thoroughly  grasps 
the  principles  of  siii)ply  and  distribution  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  the  proper  construction  of  soil,  waste,  vent,  and 
drain  pipe  lines. 

LAWS  AND  inUilTI.ATIOXS. 

195.  The  plumbing  and  drainage  of  buildings  is  regu- 
lated by  law  in  many  cities  and  towns.  These  regulations 
establish  a  standard  of  general  excellence,  to  which  all  archi- 
tects and  plumbers  must  conform.  The  standard  thus  fixed 
is  the  lowest  that  will  be  tolerated,  or  that  the  public  safety 
will  permit.  It  is  not  the  highest  standard  attainable,  and 
does  not  aim  to  secure  the  best  possible  arrangement  of 
drainage.  The  architect  should  carefully  consider  the 
arrangements,  in  every  case,  and  should  aim  to  supply  the 
most  perfect  system  of  drainage  and  water  supply  that  he 
can  devise.  He  sliould  not  limit  himself  to  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  law,  but  sliould  dt)  as  much  better  as 
possible. 
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GAS  AND  GAS-FITTING. 


VARIETIES   OF   GAS. 

196.  Until  recent  years  only  one  kind  of  gas  was  used 
for  illuminating  and  heating  purposes,  and  that  was 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal.  The 
demand  for  gas  for  heating  purposes,  however,  became  so 
great,  that  new  processes  were  invented,  and  other  varieties 
of  gas  have  been  introduced,  so  that  now  all  forms  of  gase- 
ous fuel  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  gas. 

The  varieties  of  gas  now  commonly  used  are  as  follows: 
Coal  gas,  oil  gas,  water  gas,  producer  gas,  natural  gas,  gas- 
oline gas  (or  carbureted  air),  and  acetylene. 

197*  Coal  eras  is  made  by  heating  bituminous  coal  in 
air-tight  boxes  or  retorts.  The  heat  breaks  up  the  combi- 
nations of  hydrogen  and  carbon  which  exist  in  tlie  natural 
coal,  and  transforms  them  into  otlier  compounds,  most  of 
which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Among  the 
new  compounds  thus  made  are  tur,  uminonlii,  and  siil- 
phupetecl  liyd i^>|<eii.  The  tar  C(mdcnsc's  in  tlie  appa- 
ratus, and  is  pumped  out.  The  ammonia  is  formed  by  the 
imion  of  hydrogen  with  nitrogen,  and  has  an  offensive 
odor.  Great  care  is  taken  to  condense  tins  mixture  and 
remove  it  before  the  gas  leaves  the  apparatus. 

The  worst  impurity,  however,  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
hydrogen  with  the  sulpluir  contained  in  tlie  coal.  Tin's  is 
called  sulphureted  hydrogen.  It  is  one  of  the  vilest  smell- 
ing substances  known,  and  is  very  p  )isonous  to  breathe. 

The  odor  of  ordinary  coal  gas  is  due  mainly  to  small 
traces  of  ammonia  which  remain  in  it.  These  impurities 
are  removed  by  compelling  the  gas  to  llow  in  thin  streams 
through  pans  filled  with  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  or  other 
chemicals;  or  by  causing  it  to  bubble  through  bodies  of 
liquid  which  have  been  cliarged  with  suilal)le  chemicals. 
The  former  process  is  called  ])iiHn<»jitlon,  and  the  latter 
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Bcriibblng:.     The  chemicals  absorb  the  various  impurities, 
while  the  gas  undergoes  no  change,  except  cleansing. 

198.  Oil  gas  is  made  from  petroleum  in  a  similar  way, 
or  from  almost  any  variety  of  animal  or  vegetable  oil, 
grease,  or  fat.  Even  oily  refuse  and  city  garbage  have 
been  used  successfully  for  the  production  of  gas. 

Good  illuminating  gas  can  also  be  made  from  wood,  peat, 
sawdust,  in  fact,  almost  any  kind  of  combustible  material, 
by  substantially  the  same  process. 

199.  Pi"o<lucer  gas  differs  from  the  coal  gas  commonly 
used  for  lighting  purposes,  in  having  much  less  combustible 
matter,  and  in  having  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen.  The 
average  quality  of  producer  gas  contains  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen,  and  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide. 
These  constitute  the  combustible  part  of  the  gas,  nitrogen 
forming  about  40  to  GO  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume.  This 
gas  bums  with  a  dull  reddish  flame;  its  value  for  heating 
puqx)scs  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  an  equal  volume  of 
good  coal  gas. 

Producer  gas  is  made  by  burning  coal,  either  bituminous 
or  anthracite,  in  a  closed  furnace  with  a  supply  of  air  which 
is  purposely  made  too  small  to  permit  of  perfect  combus- 
tion. Tlie  air  is  usually  supplied  by  a  steam  jet  blower, 
and  the  amount  is  regulated  so  that  it  is  barely  sufficient  to 
convert  the  carbon  in  the  fuel  into  carl)on  monoxide,  CO. 
The  nitn^i^en  in  the  air  remains  unchanged,  and  passes  oft' 
into  the  gas  pipes  with  the  CO,  as  an  inert,  useless  accom- 
paniment, merely  swelling  the  total  volume  of  the  product. 

200.  Water  pras  is  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide,  with  only  a  very  small  i^crcentage  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  made  from  anthracite  coal  and  steam.  The  coal,  in 
lumps  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  is  placed  in  an  air- 
tight cylinder  lined  with  firebrick.  It  is  ignited,  and  blown 
up  to  a  bright  incandescent  heat  by  means  of  an  air  blast; 
then  the  blast  is  shut  off,  and  a  current  of  dry  steam  is 
blown  through  the  mass  of  glowing  fuel.  The  great  heat 
causes  the  steam  to  break  up  into  free  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
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The  oxygen  combines  with  the  hot  carbon,  forminf^  CO^  and 
the  hydrogen  passes  along  with  it,  but  without  combining. 
These  are  then  led  off  through  suitable  pipes  to  a  gas  holder. 
As  soon  as  the  incandescent  fuel  becomes  a  little  dull  or 
cooled,  the  steam  is  shut  off,  and  the  fire  is  again  blown  up 
bright  with  the  air  blast.  The  operations  of  blowing-  up 
and  making  gas  are  worked  alternately  at  intervals  of  about 
five  minutes,  until  the  fuel  is  exhausted. 

The  fresh  gas,  as  thus  made,  contains  less  carbon  than  gocxl 
coal  gas,  and,  consequently,  will  not  burn  with  as  bright  a 
flame.  It  bums  perfectly  in  heating  burners,  but  when  it  is 
to  be  used  for  lighting  purposes,  it  is  always  enriched^  that 
is,  made  richer  in  carbon.  This  is  done  by  vaporizing  a 
quantity  of  petroleum  by  heat,  and  injecting  it  into  the  hot 
gas  before  it  leaves  the  generator,  continuing  the  injection 
until  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  gas  is  raised  to  the 
desired  standard. 

Pure  water  gas  is  very  light,  having  a  density  of  about  .4 
that  of  air.  It  has  very  little  odor,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
dangerous  than  coal  gas,  because  a  considerable  leak  may 
exist  without  attracting  much  attention.  In  the  process  of 
manufacture,  some  of  the  impurities  are  allowed  to  remain, 
so  as  to  give  the  gas  an  odor  which  is  plainly  |X}rccptiblc. 

!301«  Water  gas  is  also  made  from  crude  ]X)trolcum  by  a 
continuous  process.  This  is  known  as  Arelier  ^as,  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor  of  the  apparatus.  The  oil  is  pum[x:d 
in  a  small  stream  into  a  red-hot  retort,  where  it  is  quickly 
reduced  to  vapor  by  the  heat.  The  oil  vapor  is  then  mixed 
with  a  current  of  su]xjrhcated  steam,  and  the  mixture  is 
driven  through  a  long  coil  of  very  hot  pipe.  The  oxygen  of 
the  steam  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  oil,  forming  CO^  and 
the  hydrogen  is  set  free.  The  resulting  gas  is  |xjnnancnt, 
and  is  of  high  value  for  heating  purposes.  It  is  produced  at 
a  pressure  of  8  to  10  pounds  |X3r  square  inch. 

203.  Natural  gas  is  obtained  from  holes  or  ^vells 
which  are  drilled  in  the  earth.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  vicinity  of  deposits  of  petroleum ;  and  deposits  of  coal, 
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both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  are  always  accompanied  by 
greater  or  less  quantities  of  gas  of  a  very  similar  nature. 

It  is  composed  mainly  of  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen,called  llgrht  carbureted  hydrojaren.  This  often  amounts 
to  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  volume.  Consequently, 
the  gas  will  develop  more  heat  per  cubic  foot  in  burning  than 
any  other  kind  of  gas  except  acetylene. 

Natural  gas  is  produced  at  the  wells  under  great  pressure, 
and  in  common  practice,  the  pressure  in  the  street  mains  and 
distributing  pipes  is  allowed  to  be  very  much  higher  than  is 
usual  with  manufactured  gas. 

203.  Acetylene  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Its  chemical  symbol  is  C^H^^  and  its  composition  is  12  parts 
of  carbon  to  1  of  hydrogen  by  weight,  or  92.3  per  cent,  car- 
bon and  7.7  per  cent,  hydrogen.  The  proportion  of  carbon 
is  extraordinar}%  and  the  compound  appears  to  be  overloaded. 
It  is  known  to  be  imstable,  and  the  gas  is  liable  to  decompose 
spontaneously  and  explosively,  under  the  action  of  a  violent 
shock  or  blow.  There  is,  therefore,  some  danger  in  handling 
and  using  it. 

Its  density  compared  with  that  of  the  air  is  .91,  and  its 
w^eight  at  32°  F.  is  .073  pound  per  cubic  foot.  It  is  without 
perceptible  color,  and  it  has  a  strong  odor  like  garlic  It  is 
poisonous  to  breathe,  in  about  the  s^mie  degree  as  ordinary 
illuminating  gas. 

The  heat  which  it  is  capable  of  developing  by  burning  is 
theoretically  1,090  heat  imits  per  cubic  foot. 

Acetylene  is  manufactured  by  an  indirect  process,  no  direct 
process,  suitable  for  common  use,  bein^  at  present  known. 
The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  fonn  a  compound  of  carbon 
with  calcium.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  coke 
and  lime  to  the  intense  heat  of  an  electric  furnace.  The 
product,  which  is  called  carbide  of  calcium,  is  a  reddish- 
brown  or  gray  material,  opaque,  somewhat  crystalline,  and  it 
decomposes  water  like  ordinary  (juicklime. 

When  it  is  desired  to  produce  acetylene,  the  carbide  of 
calcium  is  put  into  water.     Both  materials  decompose.    The 
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calcium  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  water,  forming  oxide  of 
calcium,  which  is  common  quicklime.  The  carbon  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  and  forms  the  desired  com- 
pound— acetylene.  Considerable  heat  is  given  off  during 
the  operation. 

Pure  carbide  of  calcium  will  yield  5. 4  cubic  feet  of  acetylene 
per  pound ;  but  the  commercial  material  is  impure,  and  gives  in 
practice  4  J  to  4|  cubic  feet  per  pound,  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

204.  Acetylene  gas,  when  burned  in  ordinary  Batswing 
burners,  gives  a  dull,  smoky  flame,  because  the  gas  is  not 
spread  out  sufficiently  to  secure  from  the  air  the  oxygen 
required  to  burn  the  carbon  properly. 

To  develop  the  full  illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  it  is 
necessary  to  greatly  enlarge  the  flame.  This  may  tedone  by 
using  a  burner  tip  having  the  thinnest  slit  obtainable,  and  by 
giving  the  gasa  hea\y  pressure — i  or  5  inches  of  water  or  more. 

One  valuable  quality  of  acetylene  is  its  ability  to  furnish 
lights  of  very  small  size,  but  of  great  brilliancy.  With  a  prop- 
erly made  burner,  a  light  about  ^  inch  in  diameter  can  be  made 
which  will  give  the  same  illumination  as  an  ordinary  candle. 

Carefully  made  tests  show  that  acetylene  will  give  a  light 
of  240  candlepower,  when  burned  at  the  rate  of  5  cubic  feet 
per  hour;  while  good,  ordinary  illuminating  gas  will  average 
about  16  candlepower  at  the  same  rate  of  consumption. 

A  flame  giving  a  light  of  20  candlej^ower  will  consume  about 
^  cubic  foot  of  acetylene  per  hour;  but  to  obtain  this  result, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  burner. 

Acetylene  can  be  reduced  to  licjuid  form,  at  a  temperature 
of  60**,  by  a  pressure  of  about  Goo  pounds  per  square  inch; 
and  it  can  then  be  stored  in  portable  steel  cylinders  like 
other  gases. 

It  corrodes  silver  and  copper,  and  the  compoimds  thus 
formed  are  explosive.  It  does  not  affect  brass,  iron,  lead, 
tin,  or  zinc.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
constructing  apparatus  fc^r  its  use. 

205.  Gasolino  flras  or  <»jirl)ur<»tcMl  air,  also  called  nlr 

fifaH,  is  a  mixture  of  gasoline  vapor  with  air.      The  pure 
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vapor  IS  so  rich  in  carbon  that,  in  order  to  burn  it  success- 
fully for  lighting  purposes,  it  must  be  given  a  high  pressure; 
and  special  burners  must  be  employed,  as  for  acetylene. 

The  pure  gasoline  vapor  contains  a  much  greater  amount 
of  carbon  per  cubic  foot  than  ordinary  illuminating  gas ;  aud 
in  order  to  bum  it  in  the  same  burners  and  at  the  same 
pressure,  it  must  be  rt^/V/z/tv/ with  air  until  the  proportion  of 
carbon  equals  that  in  ordinary  coal  gas. 

The  air  furnishes  a  part  of  the  oxygen  required  for 
combustion,  but  it  also  introduces  a  large  proportion  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  an  inert  and  useless  material,  being  in- 
combustible; and  it  operates  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  and  thus  to  diminish  its  brilliancy. 

Gasoline  is  produced  by  distilling  crude  x^troleum.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about. 74  that  of  water.  It  is  really  a 
mixture  of  a  large  number  of  hydrocarbon  compounds, 
which  differ  slightly  in  their  chemical  proportions.  All  of 
them,  however,  will  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
form,  imder  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  7o°  to  100®,  If  a  tank  containing  liquid  gaso- 
line  be  opened  to  the  air,  the  liquid  will  all  pass  away  in  the 
form  of  gas.  The  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  will  depend 
upon  the  temperature,  beinj^"  veiy  slow  at  40°,  quite  rapid  at 
70*^,  and  furious  at  212°;  and,  if  tlic  liquid  catches  fire  in 
any  way,  it  will  ])ass  into  i:;'as  with  explosive  violence.  The 
burning  liquid  expands  enormously  and  is  very  difficult  t(^ 
extiui^uish.  (rasolinc  must  be  regarded  as  gas  in  a  liquid 
form,  and  it  should  be  elearlv  imderstood  that  it  will  resume 
the  gaseous  form  whenever  the  opportunity  is  afforded. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  dangerous  matei'ial  to  use  or 
handle,  but  the  danger  arises  from  the  recklessness  or  nei::- 
lect  of  the  persons  using  it.  If  the  same  care  is  taken  t 
keep  it  shut  iq)  as  is  taken  to  keep  coal  gas  confined,  it  is  no 
more  dangerous  than  the  latter.  A  tank  of  gasoline  should 
be  treated  as  a  reservoir  of  gds, 

20C>.  Gasoline  is  put  upon  the  market  in  several  grades. 
The  highest  grade,  sometimes  called  avI liter  prnsollne,  will 
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evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  leave  nothing 
behind.  The  poorer  grades  contain  more  or  less  oil  which 
will  not  evaporate  without  the  aid  of  heat;  this  oil  collects 
in  the  gas-generating  apparatus,  and  must  be  removed  from 
time  to  time. 

The  quantity  of  gasoline  which  is  required  to  produce 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  which  will  give  a  light  of  14 
to  16  candles  (when  burning  at  the  rate  of  5  cubic  feet  per 
hour),  is  about  4^  gallons  of  the  best  grade,  but  more  is 
required,  if  the  gasoline  is  of  a  lower  grade. 


The 


GAS   BTKASUREMKNT. 

207.  Gas  is  measured  for  pressure  and  for  volume.  The 
pn.'NHiire  of  gas  is  usually  measured  by  a  water  gauge,  and 
the  reading  is  taken  in  inches  of  water,  which  reproHcnts  tlic 
vertical  height  of  a  column  of  water  which  the  gas  pressure 
can  sustain.  This  is  the  pressure  of  the  gas  above  tliat  of 
the  atmosphere;  it  is  really  the  ■ii'orkin^ J'rfssiirt-,  and  not 
the  absolute  pressure. 

The  common  ivator  Kaiifco  is  shown  in  Fig.  7G. 
tube  a  is  made  of  nietai,  and  is  pmvided  with 
a  socket  d  which  will  screw  on  to  an  ordinary 
fixture  in  the  place  of  a  burner.  The  tutx:s  b 
and  c  are  made  of  glass,  and  are  filled  w 
water  up  to  the  zero  of  the  scale.  The  scale 
is  graduated  in  inches  and  convenient  fractions 
of  an  inch.  The  tube  c  is  o]K:n  to  the  air 
at  the  top.  When  pressure  is  admitted  to 
the  tube  a,  the  water  will  sink  iu  the  tube  b, 
and  will  rise  in  c.  The  dilTcrence  in  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  two  tubes,  measured 
in  inches,  is  the  measure  of  the  prcssiire  exerted 
in  inches  of  water.  The  dcprcssLt)n  below 
fero  in  b  should  be  added  to  the  rise  above 
zero  in  e.  The  fall  in  one  tuba  will  n.it 
exactly  equal  the  rise  in  the  cither,  unless  the 
tubes  are  of  exactly  equal   bure. 
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For  measuring'  heavy  pressures,  mercury  may  be  used  in 
the  tubes,  instead  of  water. 

208.  Pressures  which  have  been  measured  in  inches  of 
water  or  mercury,  may  be  translated  into  pounds  per  square 
inch  or  square  foot,  by  multiplying  the  reading  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

One  inch  of  water  at  02**  =  5.2  lb.  per  square  foot 

One  inch  of  water  at  G2°  =  .0301  lb.  per  square  inch. 

One  inch  of  mercury  at  02**  =  .4897  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Pressures  per  square  inch  or  square  foot  may  be  converted 
into  inches  or  feet  of  water,  or  inches  of  mercury,  by  multi- 
plying the  pressures  by  the  following  figures: 

One  pound  per  square  foot  =  .1923  inch  of  water  at  02**. 

One  pound  per  square  inch  =  27.7  inches  of  water  at  62°. 

One  pound  per  square  inch  =  2.042  inches  of  mercury  at 
G2°. 

209.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  is  less  than  that  of 
air  at  the  same  temperature,  then  the  pressure  will  always 
be  greatest  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  or  chamber  which  con- 
tains the  gas.  If  the  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  then  the  great- 
est pressure  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  which 
contains  it. 

The  upward  pressure  of  gas  having  a  less  density  than  air, 
is  caused  by  the  deficiency  in  its  weight  and  its  consequent 
inability  to  balance  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Inereaso  of  pressure  in  each  10  feet  of  rise  in  pipes 
with  gas  of  various  densities,  is  as  follows: 


TABL.T]    9. 


Rise  in  pressure . 

(Inches  of  Water) 

Density  of  gas. . . 


0 


.0147 
.9 


.  0293 
.8 


.044 
.7 


.058 
.G 


073 
.5 


.088 
.4 


.102 
.3 


ExAMPi.K. — The  pressure  in  the  basement,  at  the  meter,  is  1.2  inches 
of  water;  what  will  be  the  pressure  at  the  sixth  story,  70  feet  above, 
the  density  of  the  gas  being  .4  ? 
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Solution. — The  table  shows  that  the  increase  will  be  .088  inch  for 
each  10  feet  of  rise,  therefore,  .088  X  7  =  .616  inch  increase.  Then, 
pressure  at  sixth  story  =  1.2 +  .616  =  1.816  in.     Ans. 

310.  To  measure  the  volume  of  gas  passing  through  a 
large  pipe,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  determine  the  velocity  by 
means  of  a  Pilot  tube^  or  some  other  suitable  instrument, 
and  then  multiply  the  mean  velocity  by  the  sectional  area  of 
the  pipe. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  however,  the  volume  of  gas  passing 
through  a  pipe  is  measured  by  an  apparatus  called  a  gas 
meter,  A  gas  meter  measures  the  volume  only,  and  its 
indications  are  not  affected  by  any  change  that  may  occur  in 
the  pressure  of  the  gas.  Gas  is  used  at  the  burners  at  a  nearly 
uniform  low  pressure,  while  the  pressure  in  the  street  mains 
often  varies  3  or  4  inches  per  day.  Consequently,  a  gas 
meter  is  a  very  inaccurate  instrument  for  measuring  the 
actual  quantity  of  gas  supplied. 

Usually  the  gas  meter  is  adjusted  to  measure  correctly  at 
a  certain  pressure^  and  that  pressure  is  intended  to  be  the 
average  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  mains  in  the  locality  where 
the  meter  is  used.  Although  the  mechanism  of  the  meter 
may  be  perfectly  accurate,  yet  if  the  pressure  for  which  it  is 
adjusted  does  not  correspond  with  the  actual  cW forage  pressure 
in  the  mains,  it  will  necessarily  give  incorrect  measurement 


PIPIXG  BUIT^DIXGS. 

211.  The  main  supply  pipes  which  are  laid  in  the  streets 
are  called  mains.     They  are  made  of  cast  iron. 

The  branches  which  conduct  gas  from  the  mains  to  the 
house  are  called  service  i)ipes  or  services.  They  are  usu- 
ally made  of  cast  iron  or  wrought  in^n. 

The  pipes  which  convey  the  gas  from  the  meter  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  building  are  called  (listrll)iitln^  pipes. 

All  vertical  pipes  are  d'stinguished  as  risoi*s  or  drop 
pipes,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  How  of  gas  within 
them.     The  flow  is  upwards  in  a  riser ^  and  downwards  in  a 
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drop  pipe.     All  of  the  piping  inside  a  building  is  usually  plain 
wrought  iron,  with  screwed  joints. 

!21!3.  Size  of  Pipes. — The  capacity  of  each  pipe  must  be 
great  enough  to  supply  all  of  the  burners  which  receive  gas 
through  it,  when  every  burner  is  in  full  operation.  Allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  all  heating  and  cooking  apparatus, 
not  only  for  that  which  is  decided  upon,  but  for  all  that  is 
liable  to  be  required. 

Service  pipes  should  never  be  less  than  f  inch  in  diameter, 
because  of  the  liability  to  chokage,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
make  the  diameter  at  least  1  inch  if  the  pipe  is  of  iron.  For 
small  cook  stoves,  the  supply  pipe  should  be  at  least  f  inch 
in  diameter,  and  larger  stoves  should  have  pipes  1  to  IJ- 
inches  in  diameter. 

In  computing  the  quantity  of  gas  required  for  lighting 
purposes,  one  burner  may  be  reckoned  as  consuming  5  cubic 
feet  of  gas  ]X3r  hour,  unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  specifica- 
tions. The  quantity  actually  required  by  burners  of  modem 
and  improved  construction,  however,  differs  so  much  from 
that  of  the  common  forms,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  com- 
pute the  volume  of  gas  required  by  merely  noting  the  num- 
ber of  burners. 

Having  ascertained  the  probable  maximum  (quantity  of  gas 
required  in  cubic  feet  jxirliour,  the  necessiiry  diameter  of  the 
pipe  can  be  found  from  Table  1<).  If  the  length  of  the  pro- 
posed pipe  exceeds  the  maximum  length  given  in  the  table, 
then  the  diameter  chosen  should  be  the  next  size  larger.  If 
the  pressure  of  gas  exceeds  2  inches  of  water,  the  principal 
pipes  may  be  reduced  in  diameter  one  size.  If  the  pressure 
is  less  than  1  inch  of  water,  then  all  the  pipes  must  be  made 
one  size  larger,  and  in  case  of  very  long  pipes,  the  diameter 
will  require  to  be  increased  still  more. 

The  pressure  of  the  gas  is  assumed  in  the  accompanying 
table  to  be  about  2  inches  of  water.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  quantities  given  are  those  which  the  pipes 
will  deliver  at  the  burners  without  object io7table  fall  of 
pressure. 
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TABIiB  10. 
CAPACITY  OF  WnOUGirr-IROlf  GAS  PFPES. 


Diameter 

Maximum 

Length. 

Feet 

Capacity  per  Hour. 

of  Pipe. 
Inches. 

Coal  Gas. 
Cubic  Feet. 

Gasoline  Gas. 
Cubic  Feet. 

i 

6 

10 

i 

20 

15 

10 

1 

30 

30 

20 

i 

50 

100 

75 

1 

70 

175 

125 

n 

100 

300 

200 

n 

150 

500 

350 

2 

200 

1,000 

700 

H 

300 

],500 

1,100 

3 

450 

2,250 

1,500 

4 

COO 

3,750 

2,500 

S13.  The  use  of  the  table  is  shown  in  the  following 
example : 

Example. — What  diameter  of  pipe  should  be  used  to  supply  three 
ordinary  burners,  the  length  being  (10  feet  ? 

Solution. — The  quantity  crmsumed  will  be  3  X  ^^  =  !•'>  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  The  table  shows  that  J-inch  pipe  can  be  depended  upon  to 
deliver  that  quantity  of  gas  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  only,  therefore,  it 
will  not  serve  proiwjrly  to  carry  60  feet,  'i'he  J-inch  pipe  is  evidently 
too  large,  therefore,  the  intermediate  size — \  inch  in  diameter — may  be 
used.    Ans. 

When  carbureted  air,  or  gasoline  gas,  is  used,  no  distrib- 
uting pipe  should  be  less  than  §  inch  in  diameter. 

!314«  Drainage  of  Pipes. — Illuminating  gas  nearly 
always  contains  a  small  ^xirccntage  of  water^^  vapor,  and  this 
condenses 'upon  the  interior  of  the  pi|X3.  The  condensed 
water  will  flow  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  piixi,  and  if  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  its  removal,  it  will  accumulate  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  close  the   passage  and  stop  the  flow  of  gas. 
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Therefore,  all  horizontal  pipes,  unless  very  short,  must  be  so 
inclined  that  they  will  drain  properly.  All  the  branches  of 
a  riser  must  be  inclined  to  drain  back  into  it,  or,  if  the 
branch  be  very  long,  it  may  be  inclined  so  as  to  drain  into  a 
drip  cup  at  some  intennediate  point.  Usually  the  whole 
system  of  house  pipes  is  arranged  to  drain  back  into  a  drip 
cup,  or  siphon,  at  the  meter. 

Drip  cups  must  always  be  located  at  some  point  where  they 
can  be  got  at  and  emptied  without  difficulty. 

Gas  pipes  composed  of  lead  or  other  soft  metal  must  be 
guarded  against  saggin<^  by  running  them  upon  a  ledge  or 
shelf.  Every  sag  operates  as  a  pocket  to  collect  water,  and 
if  the  depression  of  one  of  the  sags  equals  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe,  the  accumulation  of  water  will  eventually  choke 
the  pipe  and  stop  the  flow  of  gas. 

215.  All  gas-pipe  flttingrs  smaller  than  2-inch  should  be 
made  of  galvanized  malleable  iron  reinforced  with  heavy 
beads  around  the  screwed  sockets.  Larger  sizes  may  be 
made  of  cast  iron. 

Elbows,  T*s,  and  other  fittings  should  stand  clear  from  the 
studding  and  joist,  whenever  practicable,  so  that  all  of  the 
joints  may  be  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  testing. 

Changes  in  the  direction  of  small  pipes  should  be  made  by 
bending  the  tube,  if  practicable,  instead  of  using  an  elbow. 
Elbows  and  other  fittings,  to  which  side  lights  or  brackets  are 
attached,  should  be  provided  with  flanges  or  lugs,  and  should 
be  firmly  secured  with  screws  to  solid  woodwork,  or,  in  case 
of  brick  walls,  to  wooden  plugs  driven  into  holes  drilled  in 
the  wall,  or  to  wooden  blocks  embedded  in  the  wall  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  the  fixture  will  not  wabble. 

The  nipple  for  a  side  light  or  bracket  should  project  from 
the  wall  at  a  true  right  angle  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
f  inch,  and  not  more  than  1^  inches.  The  nipple  should  be 
screwed  tightly  into  the  fitting,  and  a  cap  should  be  screwed 
on  the  outer  end  of  it.  This  cap  should  be  screwed  up  with 
only  a  moderate  force,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  at  any 
time  without  danger  of  loosening  the  nipple  from  the  fitting. 
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Dropnipples,  which  are  to  support  chandeliersor  other  hang- 
ing fixtures,  should  hang  peif  ectiy  plumb,  and  in  case  of  a  flat 
ceiling  should  project  from  }  inch  to  1 J  inches  from  the  surface, 

316>  The  proper  mode  of  supporting  a  hanging  fixture  ia 
shown  in  Fig.  77.  The  weight  of  the  fixture  is  carried  by 
the  wooden  block  a,  which  must  be  made  strong  and  be  well 
secured  to  the  joists  6,  6.  The  lower  block  c  serves  to  guide  the 


drop  piece  i/and  prevent  it  from  swinging  in  any  direction. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  drop  piece  perfectly  plumb. 

When  the  nipples  or  drops  for  the  fixtures  are  all  in  place, 
they  should  be  tested  to  find  whether  they  are  square  or 
plumb.  This  may  be  done  by  attaching  a  straight  piece  of 
pipe  a  foot  or  so  long  to  which  tlic  square  and  level  may  be 
applied,  or  a  plumb-bob  may  be  used. 

317.  The  gas  pipes  should  Ik;  placed  in  a  new  building 
as  soon  as  the  wallsareiipand  the  rougli  timbers  of  the  floors 
and  partitions  set,  but  before  the  floors  are  laid  or  the  lathing 
done.  When  a  gas  pipe  runs  parallel  with  the  floor  boards, 
as  shown  at  e  in  Fig.  77,  the  board  which  covers  it  should 
have  the  lower  flange  of  the  groo\'c  removed,  so  that  it  can 
be  readily  taken  up  when  desired.  If  the  pipe  nms  cross- 
ways  of  the  floor  boards,  a  Io<.>se  piuw:  should  be  provided  in 
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the  floor  over  every  principal  elbow  or  T,  so  that  they  can  be 
got  at  easily  in  case  of  repai  rs  or  leakage.  The  loose  boards  and 
covers  should  be  fastened  in  place  with  2  J -inch  screws.  Brass 
screws  are  frequently  used  for  that  purpose,  as  they  will  not  rust 


GAS-FITTKRS'  PIJ^NS. 

218.  The  location  of  gas  fixtures  is  generally  indicated 
by  a  star,  thus  *,  and  the  number  of  burners  on  each  fixture, 
together  with  the  height  of  the  fixture  above  the  floor,  is 
usually  stated  in  the  specifications. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  running  the  pipes  and  of  esti- 
mating their  proper  sizes,  plans  should  be  made  of  the  piping 
on  each  floor.  On  these  should  be  noted  the  position  of  each 
fixture,  its  height  from  the  floor,  and  the  number  of  burn- 
ers required  for  each. 

The  number  of  burners  and  the  kind  of  fixture  may  be 
conveniently  indicated  by  the  symbols  shown  in  Fig.  78. 
A  J  Bf  and  C  represent  side  lights  or  brackets  having  1,  2,  and 


c 


jf 


x 


o 


H 

Fin.  m 


3  lights,  respectively,  each  large  dot  representing  a  burner. 
In  a  similar  manner,  D,  E,  /%  G,  //,  and  /  represent  drop 
lights  having  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  0  burners,  respectively.  The 
manner  of  using  these  symbols  is  exemplified  by  the  plans, 
Figs.  80  and  81. 
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319«  The  horizontal  piping  should  be  indicated  by  plain 
black  lines,  and  each  floor  plan  should  show  only  those  pipes 
which  are  to  be  actually  run  in  the  floor  of  that  stor}%  or 
upon  the  under  side  of  it. 

The  points  at  which  risers  or  drop  pipes  arc  to  be  con- 
nected to  the  horizontal  pipes  should  be  indicated  as  shown 
in  Fig.  79.    Thus,  an  X  aty  indicates. that  a  drop  pipe  descends 


ac 


3^      ^ 


(D 


from  that  point,  and  a  O  at  /•  indicates  that  a  riser  ascends 
from  that  point.  The  symbols  O  and  X  combined  as  at  /, 
indicate  that  the  vertical  pi|xj  extends  both  above  and  behjw. 
At  ///  is  indicated  a  drop  pipe  leading  to  a  bracket  or  side 
light  having  two  burners. 

If  the  lineal  measurements  are  to  be  embraced  in  the  plans, 
the  length  of  each  pi]X5  should  l)c  fi^^ured  from  center  to 
center  of  fittings,  and  the  diameter  should  be  written  close 
to  the  figures  indicating  the  length.  Thus,  tlie  pi|)e  between 
/and  A  is  shown  to  be  1\  inches  in  diameter  and  G  feet  3 
inches  between  centers  of  fittings. 

The  length  of  each  riser  or  drop  pii>e  should  simihirly  be 
indicated  by  figures  placed  near  the  symbol,  and  connected 
to  it  by  a  light  line;  thus,  atj  we  have  a  drop  pijx3  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  descending  4  feet  G  inches  to  center  of  fitting;  at 
i  we  have  a  riser  J  inch  in  diameter,  ascending  8  feet  2 
inches;  at  /we  have  a  riser  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  ascending 
3  feet  4  inches,  and  a  drop  pipe  1  inch  in  diameter,  descend- 
ing 8  feet  2  inches. 

In  order  to  show  which  figures  belong  to  the  drop  pipe  at  /, 
It  is  necessary  to  place  an  X  before  them,  as  shown.     Where 
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figures  are  crowded,  it  is  advisable  to  draw  a  O  around  the 
figures  indicating  diameters  of  pipes,  in  order  to  clearly  dis- 
tinguish them  from  all  others 

If  any  of  the  vertical  pipes  require  to  be  offset  or  bent  to 
pass  around  obstructions,  etc.,  or  a  horizontal  pipe  requires 
to  be  run  along  a  wall  at  a  height  between  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling,  a  reference  letter  should  bo  placed  conspicuously  at 
that  point,  and  a  corresponding  note  made  upon  the  margin 
of  the  drawing.  A  diagram  of  the.  special  pipe  required 
should  be  made  and  attached  to  the  drawing. 

Gas-fitters'  plans  are  sometimes  made  in  perspective;  but 
if  the  work  is  at  all  complicated,  the  drawing  is  likely  to  be 
very  confusing,  especially  if  the  draftsman  is  a  little  tmskilful. 

The  plan  recommended  above  has  the  advantage  that  sev- 
eral sets  of  piping  for  various  purposes  may  be  indicated  upon 
the  same  drawing.  Thus,  pipes  for  gas,  steam,  and  water, 
and  tubing  for  electric  wires,  may  be  shown  by  using  differ- 
ently colored  inks  for  the  various  systems  of  pipe. 

230.  Fig.  80  shows  the  first-floor  plan  of  a  common  two- 
story  and  basement  dwelling  house.  The  second-stor}'  plan 
is  shown  in  Fig.  81.  These  figures  are  supposed  to  represent 
tracings  from  the  general  drawings  with  the  gas  piping 
drawn  in. 

The  meter  a  is  placed  in  the  basement,  and  all  the  piping 
shown  on  this  plan  is  run  along  or  under  the  basement  ceil- 
ing, except  by  which  is  a  -^-inch  horizontal  branch  to  supply 
the  lavatory  bracket  from  a  J-inch  riser  r,  run  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  brackets  on  tlie  stair  landing  above.  A  distribu- 
ting main  <'/nnis  directly  from  the  meter  outlet  to  the  riser  /•, 
and  all  the  branches  whicli  supply  gas  to  the  brackets  of  the 
first  flcKir,  also  the  basement  lights,  are  taken  from  this  pipe. 

The  chandeliers  or  pendants  which  ilUunine  this  floor  are 
supplied  with  gas  from  the  pipes  shown  in  Fig.  81.  These 
]Mpes  run  under  the  floors  and  across  or  between  the  joists. 
They  also  supply  all  lirackets  which  illumine  the  second  floor. 

The  pipes  arc  projiortioned  to  give  an  abundant  supply 
of  gas  to  the  entire  building  when  all  the  jets  are  burning  at 
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the  same  time.  They  are  also  all  laid  to  pitch  back  towards 
the  meter,  where  a  drip  cup  may  be  placed.  The  piping  in 
Fig.  81  is  so  arranged  that  no  floor  joists  will  be  cut  at  a 
greater  distance  than  2  feet  from  a  point  of  support.  The 
joists  all  run  from  front  to  rear  of  the  building. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  running  the  pipes  for  this 
work,  but  the  drawings  show  a  method  probably  as  good  as  any. 

22  !•  In  selecting  the  location  of  the  pipes,  the  architect 
should  be  governed  by  the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  pipes  should  run  to  the  fixtures  in  the  most  direct 
manner  practicable. 

2.  The  pipes  must  be  graded  to  secure  proper  drainage 
without  excessive  cutting  of  floorbeams,  or  otherwise  dama- 
ging the  building. 

3.  Pii)es  which  run  across  the  floorbeams  should  be  laid 
not  more  than  one  foot  away  from  the  wall,  so  as  to  avoid 
serious  injury  to  the  floor  by  the  cutting  of  beams  near  the 
middle  of  their  span. 

4.  Fixtures  should  be  supplied  by  risers,  rather  than  by 
drop  pipes,  as  far  as  practicable. 

5.  All  pipes  should  be  located  where  they  are  accessible  f  (.)r 
repairs  with  the  least  possible  damage  to  the  floors  or  walls. 

^i*i*A.  Servlce-plpo  connect  loiis  should  Ixi  made  t(.)  the 
top  of  the  street  main.  The  pi^xj  should  be  inclined  so  that 
it  will  drain  into  the  main,  but  if  this  is  not  possible,  it 
should  be  inclined  toward  the  building,  and  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  drip  cup,  from  which  water  may  be  con- 
veniently drawn  off. 

A  shut-off  cock  should  Ix;  placed  in  every  sen^ice  pipe  at 
the  curb,  and  this  should  be  enclosed  in  a  suitable  box  extend- 
ing upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  pavement,  and  closed 
against  the  entrance  of  dirt,  water,  or  snow  by  a  tight  cover. 

233.  Meter  connections  to  scr\'ice  pipes,  and  also  to 
the  house  pipes,  should  be  made  with  lead  pipe  so  that  they 
will  bend  and  relieve  the  couplings  on  the  meter  from  injuri- 
ous strains.  The  meters  are  usually  furnished  and  set  in 
place  by  the  gas  company. 
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!324.  Gas  pipes  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  xveather^  if 
possible  to  avoid  it,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  them 
from  freezing  winds,  or  air-currents.  The  moisture  will  con- 
dense upon  the  interior  of  the  pipe  and  form  ice,  and  the 
deposit  will  increase  in  thickness  imtil  the  pipe  becomes 
choked.  Exposed  pipes  should  be  covered  with  hair  felt*  or 
other  good  non-conducting  material,  which  should  be  made 
thoroughly  waterproof  by  a  covering  of  painted  canvas.  Good 
protection  is  especially  necessary  if  the  pipe  contains  carbu- 
reted air  or  gasoline  gas. 

Iron  gas  pipes  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  lead  pipes 
or  electric  wires  which  run  across  or  near  them,  because  the 
continual  shifting  caused  by  changes  in  temperature  will  ulti- 
mately wear  a  groove  or  thin  spot  in  the  softer  pipe,  and  the 
insulation  of  the  electric  wire  will  be  cut  through,  thus 
making  a  ground  or  short  circuit. 

If  a  metal  pipe  runs  within  two  inches  of  an  electric  wire, 
they  should  be  separated  by  a  non-conductor  of  some  descrip- 
tion. For  example,  the  pipe  may  be  wrapped  with  four  or 
five  layers  of  rubber  tape. 


TESTING  A  SYSTEM  OF  PIPES. 

235.  As  soon  as  the  pipes  are  all  in  place  and  are  prop- 
erly secured,  the  system  should  be  tested  to  find  whether  it 
is  perfectly  gas-tight.  The  instruments  required  for  making 
the  test  are  a  pump  and  a  mercury  gauge. 

Air  should  be  forced  into  the  pipe  system  until  the  gauge 
indicates  15  or  20  inches  of  mercur}^  or  7  to  10  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  pump  should  then  be  shut  off,  leaving  the 
gauge  under  pressure.  The  pressure  should  be  continued  in 
the  pipes  for  about  an  hour,  and  if  the  gauge  shows  a  falling 
off  in  pressure  of  more  than  one-half  inch  of  mercur}'-,  or 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  per  square  inch,  then  the  system  can- 
not be  passed  as  perfect. 

The  extent  of  the  leak  may  be  judged  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  fall  in  pressure,  but  its  location  must  be  foimd  by  the 
sense  of  smell.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  quantity  of  ether 
should  be  introduced  into  the  pipes.     The  odor  of  the  ether 
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will  diffuse  throughout  the  system  of  piping  and  will  escape 
from  the  leak,  thus  revealing  its  location. 

If  any  fittings  are  cracked,  they  should  in  all  cases  be 
removed.  Cracked  or  split  pipes  should  always  be  removed ; 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  patch  them.  No  patched  or  cemented 
pipes  or  fittings  should  be  allowed  to  pass. 

In  case  of  large  buildings,  it  is  advisable  to  test  the 
piping  in  sections,  say  one  floor  at  a  time,  since  in  this  way  it 
is  much  easier  to  locate  leaks.  After  each  section  is  tested, 
they  may  be  connected,  and  then  subjected  to  a  final  test. 

The  pipes  should  not  be  covered  until  the  tests  are  completed. 
Usually  the  gas  companies  or  the  city  authorities  require  that 
the  testing  be  done  in  the  presence  of  their  inspector.  If  no 
such  regulations  are  in  force,  then  the  owner  or  architect 
should  witness  the  tests,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  disputes. 


OAS  BURN131S  FOR   lilGHTING   PURPOSES. 

226.     The   common   fishtail,  or  union  Jet,  burner  is 
shown  in  Fig.  82.     The  gas  issues  from  the  orifices  shown, 


PlO.  88.  Fig.  83. 

in  two  round  jets,  which  collide  and  spread  out  into  a  flat 
two-pointed  flame,  of  the  general  shape  shown  at  A. 

337.     The  Batswlngr  burner  is  shown  in  Fig.  83.     The 
head  of  the  tip  is  hemispherical,  and  the  gas  issues  through 
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a  single  straight  slit  which  spreads  out  into  a  thin  flat  sheet 
of  flame,  of  the  general  shape  shown  at  B. 

The  capacity  of  these  burners,  in  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
is  marked  either  by  figures  stamped  upon  them,  or  by  means 
of  rings  cut  around  them — one  ring  for  each  cubic  foot. 
These  marks  serve  to  show  the  capacity  only  in  the  most 
general  way,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy. 


228.     The  Argrand  burner,  shown  in  Fig.  84,  consists  of 
a  hollow  ring  a^  which   is   attached  by  two  hollow  arms 

^  to  a  socket  c^  which  is  threaded  to 
screw  on  an  ordinary  burner  nipple.  The 
j  gas  issues  from  the  interior  of  the  ring 
through  a  series  of  small  holes  rf,  and  the 
jets  all  unite  to  form  a  complete  circle  of 
flame.  A  plentiful  supply  of  air  passes  up 
through  perforations  in  the  chimney 
}  holder  e  and  also  through  the  central  hole 
of  the  burner.  The  volume  of  the  gas  is 
regulated  by  a  screw  g^  which  has  a  very 
coarse  pitch,  requiring  only  about  one- 
third  of  a  revolution  to  iiearlv  close  the 
valve  //. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  with 
this  burner,  the  pressure  should  be  about 
.2  inch  of  water,  and  the  chimney  f  must 
be  of  such  diameter  and  length  that  the 
draft  will  supply  the  proper  amount  of  air 
to  com]:)letely  burn  the  gas — no  more  or 
less.  This  amount  will  vary  somewhat 
with  different  qualities  of  gas. 

Every  Argand  burner  should  have  a 
volumetric  regulator.  "Without  it,  they  are 
liable  to  be  wasteful,  while  if  they  are 
properly  regulated  and  adjusted,  they  will 
bum  gas  very  economically. 
Conipouiul  Ar^aiul  burners  have  two  or  more  burner 
ringu 
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220.  The  regenerative  lamp,  o 
many  ways,  but  the  object  in  every 
case  is  to  heat  the  air  or  the  gas,  or 
both,  before  the  gas  is  burned. 

The  simplest  application  of  the 
regenerative  principle  is  shown  in 
Fig.  85.  Two  or  more  small  Bats- 
wing  burners  are  supplied  by  a  pipe 
which  descends  close  to  the  flames 
and  which  is  heated  by  them.  The 
gas  is  thus  heated  before  it  is  burned, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  flame  i.'i 


burner,  is  made  in 


augmented  according!; 
Even  this  crude  applic 
tion  of  the  principle  ■ 
regeneration  produces 
perceptible  incroasi.'  ii 
brilliancy  of  llie  light 


the 


2S0.  In  tlic  Wonlinm 
lamp,  shown  in  Fig.  8(1, 
both  the  air  and  gas  arc 
heated  before  ciimbusti'm. 
The  burner  (/  is  an  ordinaiy 
Argandringiin-tTtcd;  that 
is,  having  the  jVts  of  flame 
iiljnn  tlK'bc.ttom  end.  The 
llanies  b  are  liinu-d  u\\\- 
wardsbvadenectur  ,-,  and 
.■urve.,v.'rtlKT..un<led 
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(/,  thus  formings  a  broad  horizontal  ring  of  flame  of  great 
brilJiancy.  The  lamp  is  closed  tightly  against  the  entrance 
of  air  below  the  flame  by  means  of  the  glass  hemisphere  £: 
The  hot  products  of  combustion  pass  upwards  around  the 
tube  e  through  a  number  of  tubes  /,  and  up  the  chimney  /;. 
The  gas  passing  down  the  tube  A  is  highly  heated  before  it 
reaches  the  burner.  The  air  required  for  combustion  enters 
between  the  cap  m  and  the  shell  «,  passes  between  tlie  hot 
tubes  /,  and  thence  downwards  through  the  tube  £  to  the 
Argand  burner.  This  construction  is  said  to  increase  the 
amount  of  light  given  off  from  three  to  four  times  above 
that  produced  by  good  Batswing  burners  using  the  same 
quantity  of  gas. 


231,     The  incandescent 

lamp  is  made  in  various  ways 
by  different  inventors,  but  all 
of  them  operate  on  the  same 
general  plan.  The  "Wels- 
liacli  lamp,  shown  in  Fig.  87, 
is  a  good  representative  of 
the  class.  The  burner  is  of 
the  ordinary  Bunsen  variety 
(see  Art.  234);  the  gas 
enters  at  a  and  the  air  at  t. 
The  mixture  bums  on  the 
top  of  the  wire  gauze  cover 
d,  producing  great  heat  and 
but  little  light.  This  heat  is 
transformed  into  light  by 
means  of  a  hollow  tubular  net- 
work c,  which  is  suspended 
over  and  around  the  burner 
by  a  wire  support  ^.  This  net- 
work, or  mantle,  is  composed 
of  threads  of  incombustible 
material,  which  becomes 
brilliantly  incandescent  when 
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highly  heated,  and  thus  converts  heat  into  light.  The  light 
emitted  from  the  base  of  the  mantle  is  so  brilliant  that  it  is 
painful  to  look  at  directly;  therefore,  such  lamps,  if  intended 
for  office  or  domestic  use,  should  be  provided  with  a  shade 
e  of  white  or  opal  glass,  to  modify  the  intense  glare. 

233.  The  mantle  is  made  by  saturating  a  delicate 
woven  cotton  fabric  into  a  dense  solution  of  several  earthy 
oxides,  such  as  magnesia,  zirconia,  etc.  The  mantle  is  then 
baked,  and  finally  its  temperature  is  raised  high  enough  to 
destroy  the  cotton  fibers,  leaving  the  coating  of  oxides  stand- 
ing as  a  network  of  fragile  crust.  The  fragility  of  the 
'mantles  is  at  the  present  time  the  chief  drawback  to  this 
mode  of  gas  lighting. 

This  lamp  is  not  limited  to  the  use  of  illuminating  gas. 
Any  variety  of  combustible  gas,  oil  vapor,  or  gasoline  may 
be    used,   by    providing    a 
suitable    burner    which    is 
capable     of     heating    the 
mantle  to  the  proper  degree. 


233.  All  burners  which 
are  designed  to  produce  hfat 
rather  than  light,  are  con- 
structed to  mingle  the  gas 
with  more  or  less  air  before 
burning.  They,  therefore, 
belong  to  the  class  known  as 
atmosplierlc  burners. 
There  are  two  varieties  of 
these  burners  now  in  com- 
mon use — the  Bunsen  and 
the  Fletcher  burner. 

834.     The     Bunsent 
burner,  shown  in  Fig,  88,  is 
named  after  its  inventor. 
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It  consists  of  a  gas  tube  a  which  projects  part  way  into  a 
large  tube  d,  called  the  mixing  tube.  Air  is  admitted 
through  holes  c,  which  are  closed  or  regulated  by  means  of 
the  collar  or  slide  (/.  The  gas  issuing  from  a  and  the  streams 
of  air  from  the  holes  c  mingle  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
d  and  form  a  mixture  which  will  bum  over  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.  The  flame  will  be  quite  large  and  imsteady,  and  if 
illuminating  gas  be  burned,  it  will  show  a  pale  blue  color 
with  a  tendency  to  green.  If  the  proportion  of  air  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  mixture  combustible  without  the  aid  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  flame  will  flash  back  with  a  sharp  puff 
or  explosion,  and  will  then  bum  at  the  orifice  of  a  with  an 
ordinary  yellow  smoky  flame.  To  prevent  this,  the  slide  </ 
must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  restrict  the  supply  of  air  just 
below  the  explosion  limit.  If  the  air  supply  is  much  too 
large,  the  explosion  may  be  sufficiently  violent  to  extinguish 
the  flame. 

235.  In  the  Fletcliep,  or  solid  flame,  burner,  the  top 
of  the  chamber  is  covered  with  stout  wire  gauze,  and  the 
gas  burns  as  it  issues  through  the  meshes  of  the  gauze.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  gas  is  provided  with  nearly  or  quite 
all  of  the  oxygen  that  it  requires  for  combustion,  and,  con- 
sequently, burns  close  to  the  gauze  with  a  small  compact 
flame  of  great  intensity.  The  color  of  the  flame,  when  using 
ordinary  illuminating  gas,  is  a  bright  green  with  a  few  traces 
of  blue.  The  Fletcher  burner  is  able  to  develop  a  higher 
heat  from  the  gas  than  the  Bunsen  burner,  because  it  per- 
mits a  larger  proportion  of  air  to  be  mixed  with  the  gas,  the 
flame  being  prevented  from  blowing  back  by  the  wire  gauze. 

330.  The  variety  of  burner  commonly  employed  in 
cooking  stoves  is  constructed  on  the  Bunscn-bumer  prin- 
ciple. Cooking-stove  burners  are  frequently  made  with  two 
or  more  rings  of  jets.  Each  ring  should  have  its  own  mixing 
tube  and  gas-cock,  so  that  one  or  all  of  them  may  be  used  as 
desired. 

The  best  service  can  be  had  from  an  atmospheric  burner 
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by  regulating  hoih  the  air  and  gas  supply  at  the  same  time. 
For  this  purpuse  <cmpouHd  (ocks  arc  now  made  which  control 
both  inlets  simultaneously. 

Gas  sti>ves,  gas  grates,  gas  logs,  and  water  heaters  arc  all 
heated  by  means  of  atmospheric  burners. 

237.     A  (!»»  loie  is  shown  in  Fig.  89.     The  log  is  made 
of  fireclay,  and  is  perforated  with  a  large  nniiilier  of  small 


orifices,  through  which  the  mingled  gas  and  air,  or  the  gas 
only,  passes  out  and  bums.  The  log  is  hollow,  and  its  interior 
ecrvos  as  a  chamber  in  which  the  gas  and  air  are  mixed  Iieforo 
combiwtion.  The  heat  is  radiated  directly  from  Ihe  small 
flames  which  nearly  cover  the  surface  of  tlic  log.  The  valve 
which  controls  the  gas  supply  is  located  under  the  floor,  the 
handle  being  a  little  above  the  floor,  as  showtL 
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FIXTURES. 

238.  The  term  fixture  is  applied  to  the  apparatus  which 
supports  the  gas  burners  and  serves  to  connect  them  to  the 
supply  pipes.  They  are  divided  into  three  general  classes: 
bi*ackcts,  or  side  ligrhts,  which  project  from  the  walls; 
pendants,  or  chandeliers,  which  hang  from  the  ceiling; 
and  pillar  llg^lits,  which  stand  upon  a  base,  such  as  a  mantel, 
a  table,  or  a  newel  post. 

Brackets  made  without  joints  are  called  ^/ir^ brackets,  and 
those  having  flexible  joints  are  called  swing  brackets. 

All  fixtures  which  hang  from  the  ceiling  may  properly  be 
called  pendants;  but,  as  commonly  applied,  this  name  is 
restricted  to  fixtures  carrying  one  or  two  lights,  and  which 
are  of  plain  construction.  If  the  number  of  lights  is  greater, 
or  the  construction  is  decidedly  ornamental,  the  term  chan- 
delier is  used  instead. 

239.  There  is  another  class  of  fixtures  called  sun  lights 
and  constructed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  They  are  used 
chiefly  to  produce  a  great  amount  of  light  near  the  top  or 
ceiling  of  large  audience  rooms,  and  also  to  furnish  copious 
illumination  for  show  windows,  etc. 

A  sun  light  consists  of  a  large  group  of  small  gas  burners, 
which  are  attached  directly  to  tlie  supply  pipe,  and  a  reflector, 
which  is  adapted  to  throw  the  light  downwards  as  much  as 
possible.  The  group  is  made  up  in  a  circle,  or  sometimes  in 
a  rectangle  or  in  parallel  lines.  The  burners  are  usually  set 
so  closely  together  that  when  one  is  lighted  it  will  ignite  the 
adjoining  jets,  and  thus  light  up  the  whole  group.  The 
flames,  however,  should  not  touch  each  other  when 
burning. 

240.  Common  ornamental  fixtures  are  usually  built  over 
a  frame,  or  skeleton,  of  plain  brass  or  iron  tubing.  The 
ornamental  part  consists  of  thin  tubes,  or  shells,  of  brass, 
which  are  slipped  over  the  main  tubing,  and  are  bound  in 
place  by  screwing  the  various  fittings  tightly  together.    The 
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made  o£  solid  brass  or 


best  grade  of  fixtures,  however, 
bronze. 


341.     An  extension,  or  telescopic,  chandelier  is  shown 
in  Fig.  90.     The  iixture  is  provided  with  two  tubes,  an  inner 


one  a,  which  ser\'es  to  condtict  gas  to  tlic  burners,  and  an 
outer  one  b,  which  has  a  cu[5  c  at  tlie  top  end.  The  space 
between  the  tubes  a  and  b  is  filled  with  liquid,  and  the  sup- 
ply pipe  i/ dips  below  its  surface  at  all  times,  thus  preventing 
the  gas  from  escaping.  The  pendant  is  lield  up  by  chains  e 
and  weights  _/i  and  it  can  be  raised  or  Inwcrcd  as  <lfsired. 
The  chains  are  provided  wi til  stups  to  j>rcvent  the  pendant 
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from  beini^  lowered  so  far  that  the  liquid  may  uncover  the 

pv.^'     .      ',,  end  of  the  pipe  ^/.     Instead  of  the  chains 

"  and  weights,  coiled  springs  (like  sash  bal- 
ances) are  frequently  used  to  sustain  the 
fixture.  The  liquid  may  be  either  oil,  glyc- 
erine, or  mercury ;  water  is  unsuitable 
because  it  evaporates  rapidly. 

*i\^im  The  chandelier  just  described  was 
formerly  much  in  use,  but  in  recent  years 
it  has  given  place  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  91. 
Tlie  liquid  seal  is  replaced  by  a  stuflfing- 
box  g^  which  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
slitling  tube  /•,  and  which  slides  gas-tight 
over  the  supply  tube  //.  The  outer  tube 
;//  is  provided  with  a  collar  ;/,  which 
guides  the  draw  tube  k  and  prevents  dust 
from  entering  the  interior  and  settling 
upon  the  surface  of  the  tube  //.  The  lubri- 
cation of  the  tube  and  stuffingbox  can  thus 
be   maintained   for   a   long   time.     As  the 

tube  //  has  only  to  supply 
ft  gas,  it  can  be  made  quite 
\fr  small  in  diameter.  The 
devices  used  for  balancing 
or  sustaining  this  fixture  in 
position  are  of  many  kinds. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is  a  friction  clutch  which  permits 
the  draw  tube  to  slide  upwards  without  resistance,  but  which 
grips  it  and  preveuts  it  from  moving  downwards,  except 
when  pulled  down  by  force. 


Fn;.  l«l. 


I>KTAII.S  OF  FIXTinJES. 

24*$.  T^nltoi-s  are  devices  for  lighting  gas  burners, 
cither  singly  or  in  grou])s,  and  are  designed  to  save  the  time 
and  labor  which  would  be  required  to  light  them  by  hand. 
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A  self-ll^litlnK  gas  burner  is  shown  in 
Fig.  O'i.  The  key  is  so  made  that  the  gas 
can  never  be  entirely  shut  off,  and  when  it 
is  turned  to  extinguish  the  light,  a  small 
amount  of  gas  is  still  allowed  to  pass,  enough 
to  maintain  a  small  peep  of  flame  at  the  tip 
of  the  burner.  In  order  to  protect  this  little 
flame  from  extinction  by  drafts  of  air,  it  is 
enclosed  by  a  cap  or  globe  £■.  When  the 
burner  is  in  full  operation,  the  globe  drops 
down  below  the  flame  to  the  ixisition  shown ; 
but  when  the  lever  &  is  reversed  to  shut  off 
the  gas,  the  link  J  oi>erates  to  raise  tlie 
globe  above  the  lop  of  the  burner,  thus 
shielding  the  little  flame  from  accidental 
extinction.  The  lower  end  a  is  a  socket, 
threaded  and  soldered  to  fit  the  ordinary 
fixture.  The  fixture  to  which  this  burner 
is  attached  must  be  provided  with  a  key, 
as  usual,  so  that  the  burner  may  bu 
when  desired. 


ly  txtiugiiishcd 


244.  Sun  llffhli^  and  other  lar^^'c  groups  or  clusters  of 
burners,  are  usually  lighted  inasiniiljir  manncT.  When  the 
cluster  is  extinguished,  i>ue  sniaH  tip  is  left  biiniing,  and 
this  serves  to  relight  the  whole  gnmp  when  the  gas  is  ag;tin 
turned  on.  This  small  bumtr  is  coninnnily  called  a  pilot 
light,  and  it  is  supplied  with  gas  by  a  separate  pijK-.  The 
supply  of  gas  to  all  tlie  other  burners  is  controlled  by  a 
single  cock,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  down  simultaneously, 
and  may  be  extinguished  or  promptly  relighted  whenever 
desired. 

There  are  also  a  large  numlrcr  of  igniting  devices  which 
operate  by  means  of  electricity.  Two  nietlmds  are  in  use; 
in  one  an  electric  spark  is  caused  to  flash  llinmgh  the  stream 
of  gas  issuing  from  each  burner,  thus  igniting  it;  in  the 
other,  a  small  piece  of  platinum  wire  is  lieutcd  lu  incandes- 
cence  near  the   tip   of   each   burner,   the   electric  current 
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being  turned  on  after  the  gas  issues  from  the  burners,  and 
shut  off  as  soon  as  the  lights  appear. 

245.  Safety  burners  are  designed  to  close  a  valve  and 
shut  off  the  gas  when  the  flame  is  extinguished.  A  great 
many  devices  of  this  kind  have  been  patented,  but  few,  if 
any,  will  operate  with  a  sufficient  certainty  to  be  worthy  of 
confidence.  Nearly  all  of  them  employ  bars  of  metal  or 
other  substances  which  are  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the 
flame,  and  while  in  that  condition  hold  the  gas  valve  open. 
When  the  flame  goes  out,  the  expanding  body  contracts  b} 
cooling  and  permits  the  valve  to  close. 

The  great  need  for  safety  burners  arises  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  gas  supply  is  interrupted  or  shut  off,  every  burner 
is  extinguished,  but  the  keys  are  not  closed.  When  the  gas 
comes  on  again,  it  streams  out  of  each  open  burner,  and  in 
many  instances  does  great  damage  by  causing  explosions  or 
by  suffocating  the  inmates  of  the  building. 

246.  Globes. — The  primary  object  of  enclosing  a  gas 
burner  within  a  globe  is  to  protect  the  flame  from  interfer- 
ence by  drafts  of  air.  A  globe,  however,  acts  as  a  chimney 
and  causes  a  strong  upward  current  of  air  to  flow  through  it. 
If  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  are  not  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  flame,  the  air-current  will  cause  the  flame  to  flicker 
badly,  and  the  globe  then  becomes  a  detriment  instead  of  an 
advantage. 

The  opening  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  globe  should  never 
be  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter  for  an  ordinary  5-foot 
burner,  and  a  larger  size  is  still  better. 

Globes  are  often  required  to  serve  the  purposes  of  shades, 
to  modify  and  soften  the  light.  For  this  purpose  the  outer 
surface  of  the  glass  is  etched,  or  ground,  or  colored  glass  is 
employed.  These  globes  obstruct  the  light,  the  loss  being 
about  as  follows: 

Ground  glass  globes 10  to  30  per  cent. 

Opal  glass  globes   30  to  40  per  cent. 

Colored  glass  globes 40  to  60  per  cent. 
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Globes  of  clear  glass  obstruct  the  light  somewhat;  but,  if 
a  globe  is  properly  proportioned,  the  intensity  of  the  light 
will  be  increased  by  the  draft  which  it  creates,  and  the 
increase  of  light  will  counterbalance  the  loss  by  obstruction. 

247.  Shades  are  commonly  used  to  obstruct  the  light 
from  passing  upwards,  and  to  reflect  a  considerable  part  of 
it  downwards.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  imder 
side  of  the  shade  should  have  a  good  reflecting  surface.  For 
table  and  desk  lights,  the  shades  should  be  made  of  opaque 
material,  and  should  act  as  reflectors  only. 

The  color  of  globes  and  shades  is  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance. If  translucent  shades  are  used,  they  should  be  either 
white  or  opal.  Red,  green,  and  blue  shades  should  not  be  used, 
because  of  the  bad  effect  of  the  colored  light  upon  the  eyes, 
red  light,  especially,  being  very  tiresome  to  sensitive  persons. 

The  central  opening  in  the  top  of  the  ordinary  shades  per- 
mits a  considerable  portion  of  the  light  to  pass  upwards  to 
the  ceiling.  When  it 
is  desired  to  prevent 
this,  top  reflectors  may 
be  used  to  intercept  the 
light  and  throw  it  down- 
wards, as  shown  at  a  in 
Fig.  93. 

248.  Shields.— 

The  distance  between 
an  ordinary  gas  burner 
and  the  ceiling  should 
be  not  less  than  three 
feet  If  k  less  dis- 
tance is  unavoidable, 
the  ceiling  should  be 
protected  by  a  metal 
shield  to  prevent  it  from  being  scorched  or  burned.  The 
shield  should  be  separated  from  the  ceiling  by  a  clear  space 
of  at  least  two  inches,  to  permit  air  to  circulate  between 
them.     Even  when  a  shield  is  provided,  a  gas  flame  should 
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not  be  permitted  at  a  distance  less  than   eighteen  inches 
below  the  ceiling. 

If  a  gas  flame  is  liable  to  come  into  accidental  contact  with 
inflammable  materials,  such  as  curtains  or  drapery  blown  by 
the  wind,  or  hay  and  straw  in  stables,  etc.,  it  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  glass  globe,  and  should  also  be  enclosed  within 
a  stout  wire  cage  at  least  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  only 
safe  way  to  determine  the  proper  size  of  the  wire  guard  is  to 
test  it  by  holding  pieces  of  cloth  or  paper  against  it.  If  the 
material  can  be  set  on  fire,  the  guard  should  be  made  larger. 

249,  The  discoloration  of  celllngns  may  be  mitigated, 
although  not  wholly  cured,  by  using  a  deflector,  as  at  ^  in 
Fig.  03,  or  by  hanging  an  ordinary  smoke-bell,  over  the 
flame.  By  spreading  out  the  current,  its  velocity  is  checked, 
the  amount  of  dust  which  strikes  the  ceiling  within  a  given 
area  is  thus  reduced  and  the  discoloration  is  lessened. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  preventing  the  discoloration 
of  walls  and  ceilings  in  this  manner  is  to  intercept  the  cur- 
rent of  hot  air  arising  from  each  burner,  and  to  conduct  it 
to  a  chimney  or  ventilating  flue,  by  means  of  a  hood  sus- 
pended over  each  flame,  or  set  of  flames,  and  suitable  pipe 
connections.  This  plan  is  valuable  for  another  reason.  Not 
only  are  the  products  of  combustion  removed  from  the  room, 
but  a  considerable  amount  of  air  is  carried  along  also,  thus 
aiding  ventilation.  The  hot  gas  which  is  discharged  into 
the  ventilating  flue  raises  the  temperature  therein^  and  thus 
increases  the  draft  and  improves  the  operation  of  the  flue. 


T^OrATIO?f  OF  GAS  FIXTURES. 

250.  The  chief  considerations  which  govern  the  location 
of  gas  fixtures  are:  first,  that  they  shall  light  the  rooms  to 
good  advantage;  and,  second,  that  they  shall  cause  no  danger 
from  fire. 

In  lighting  bcdroovis  the  fixtures  should  be  located  so  that 
the  bed,  wardrobe,  dressing  case,  mirror,  etc.  may  be  placed 
in  desirable   positions  without   interfering  with   the  light. 
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The  positions  of  the  closets  should  be  noted,  and,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  light  should  be  arranged  to  shine  into  them,  so 
that  the  contents  may  be  easily  seen. 

Dressing  mirrors  should  be  provided  with  two  stiff-bracket 
lights,  one  at  each  side.  They  should  be  placed  as  high 
as  they  can  conveniently  be  reached,  in  order  to  properly 
ilhiminate  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  person  using  the 
mirror. 

In  bathrooms  the  lights  should  be  set  high,  so  that  a  per- 
son will  not  be  liable  to  strike  them  in  taking  off  or  putting 
on  clothing.  A  light  should  not  be  located  over  a  bath  tub 
or  a  wash  bowl,  or  anywhere  near  them,  because  of  the 
liability  to  accident. 

Stairways  should  be  provided  with  a  light  at  the  top, 
whether  there  is  one  at  the  bottom  or  not.  A  light  on  the 
newel  post  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  properly  illuminate  the 
steps.  People  having  defective  sight  are  especially  liable  to 
accident  on  stairways,  and  the  light  should  be  arranged  so 
as  to  avoid  all  shadows  which  might  prove  deceptive. 

A  kitchen  or  laundry  should  be  lighted  by  pendants  when- 
ever practicable.  If  side  lights  must  be  used,  they  should 
not  be  placed  over  the  sink  or  near  enough  to  it  to  be  liable 
to  be  struck,  or  be  splashed  witli  water.  The  best  place  for 
a  side  light  is  usually  over  the  pastry  table. 

A  side  light  should  not  be  placed  over  a  set  of  tubs  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  A  better  place  is  at  the  head  of  the  ironing 
table. 

The  stairway  leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the  basement, 
or  cellar,  should  be  lighted  by  a  burner  whieli  is  located 
some  distance  away  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  If  the  light 
is  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  struck 
when  large  articles  are  carried  past  it. 

Halkvays  are  best  lighted  by  a  pendant;  if  a  side  light  is 
used,  it  should  be  placed  where  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
coat  rack,  or  mirror,  or  other  hall  furniture. 

A  pendant  in  a  hallway  or  vestii)ule  sliould  be  set  so  high 
that  the  globes' will  not  be  liable  to  be  knocked  off  by? 
person  who  is  putting  on  an  overcoat,  etc. 
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Chandeliers  should  be  hung  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling 
as  nearly  as  practicable.  If  several  side  lights  are  used  in 
the  same  room,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  same  height. 

Swing  brackets  should  not  be  used  for  lighting  hallways, 
stairs,  vestibules,  or  other  passageways,  because  of  the 
danger  from  fire.  The  light  is  very  liable  to  be  swung  too 
close  to  the  wall,  and  to  be  overlooked  until  the  building  is 
set  on  fire.  Swing  brackets  are  always  a  source  of  danger 
when  they  are  located  within  reach  of  woodwork  or  drapery, 
and,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  general  use. 
It  is  preferable,  in  most  cases,  to  use  instead,  two  single 
lights  on  stiff  brackets,  or  else  a  bracket  having  two  or  more 
rigid  arms  with  fixed  lights. 

A  gas  fixture  should  never  be  placed  in  a  closet  or  other 
very  small  room,  if  there  is  any  chance  that  the  door  may 
be  closed  and  the  light  left  burning.  If  that  should  happen, 
the  temperature  would  rise  rapidly,  and  there  would  be 
great  danger  of  setting  fire  to  any  combustible  material  that 
might  be  in  the  room. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  locating  side  lights,  to  make  sure 
that  wooden  doors  cannot  be  swung  back  against  them,  and 
be  scorched  or  set  on  fire.  Lights  should  not  be  placed 
where  they  may  be  blown  out  by  strong  drafts  of  air,  or  by 
the  sudden  slamming  of  a  door.  A  gas  burner  when  extin- 
guished, with  a  full  head  of  gas  on,  is  very  dangerous. 

Hot-air  registers  in  the  floor  or  wall  should  be  carefully 
avoided  in  locating  gas  fixtures.  If  a  light  is  over  or  near 
a  register,  it  will  flicker  incessantly,  and  will  be  a  great 
annoyance. 

251.  The  proper  height  of  gaslights  above  the  floor 
depends  somewhat  upon  circumstances.  In  ordinary  dwell- 
ings having  a  ceiling  9  feet  high  or  more,  side  lights  should 
be  placed  from  5^-  to  6  feet  high.  Pendants  may  be  hung  from 
6^  to  7  feet  from  the  floor.  If  the  rooms  are  large  and  high, 
the  lights  of  chandeliers  may  be  placed  at  a  height  of  7  to  8 
feet,  or  even  more.  Of  course,  all  lights  above  7  feet  high  will 
require  the  assistance  of  a  torch  or  step  ladder  to  lieht  them. 
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Side  lights  in  hallways  and  vestibules  of  churches,  and  simi- 
lar buildings,  should  be  placed  at  a  height  of  at  least  7  feet. 

Low  lights  should  be  avoided,  because  they  are  tiresome 
to  the  eyes.  If  they  must  be  used,  they  should  be  provided 
witk  opaque  shades,  as  before  mentioned. 


UAATMIN  ATIOS. 

252*  The  ideal  of  artificial  illumination  is  to  have  the 
light  coming  from  overhead,  and  to  have  it  so  thoroughly 
diffused  that  no  object  in  the  room  shall  appear  conspicu- 
ously brighter  than  any  other. 

While  it  is  impracticable  to  attain  this  ideal,  with  the 
means  at  hand  at  the  present  time,  yet  it  should  be  so 
kept  always  in  mind  that  mistakes  in  lighting  may  be 
avoided. 

Lights  of  great  brilliancy,  such  as  electric  arc  lights,  not 
only  dazzle  the  eye,,  but  frequently  produce  blindness. 
Oculists  strongly  condemn  them,  because  they  impair  the 
vision  of  persons  using  them.  The  trouble  is  due  mainly  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  light. 

In  using  artificial  lights  for  illumination,  the  aim  should 
be  to  illumine  all  objects  within  the  ordinary  field  of  vision 
to  about  the  same  degree  of  brilliancy  as  that  afforded  by 
dtjff'used  daiylight.  Objects  which  are  lit  up  by  direct  sun- 
light are  usually  too  bright  to  look  at  continuously. 

The  flames  of  gas  burners  or  lamps  are  much  too  bright  to 
be  looked  at  directly,  therefore  they  should  be  screened  so 
that  whatever  light  reaches  the  eye  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
moderate  intensity. 

The  physiological  effect  of  a  light  which  shines  in  the 
eyes  of  a  person  who  is  looking  at  something  else,  is  to 
produce  considerable  nervous  irritation  and  fatigue,  if  long 
continued.  Thus,  if  a  gas  burner  or  kerosene  lamp,  or  any 
bright  object,  comes  within  the  ordinary  field  of  vision  while 
a  person  is  listening  to  an  address,  and  is  looking  towards 
the  speaker,  it  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.     A  few 
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lights  misplaced  in  that  way  will  fatigae  an  audience  to  a 
greater  degree  than  is  generally  supposed.  Therefore,  all 
lights  which  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  a  person  address- 
ing an  audience,  either  above  or  behind,  or  at  either  side, 
should  be  fully  covered  by  opaque  screens  which  will  prevent 
any  light  from  passing  towards  the  audience. 

While  the  irritating  brilliancy  of  such  lights  may  be 
mitigated  by  means  of  globes  of  white  or  opal  glass,  yet 
they  continue  to  be  conspicuously  bright,  and  are  ver}' 
objectionable.  The  best  result  is  obtained  by  using  opaque 
screens  which  reflect  the  light  back  upon  the  platform. 

For  similar  reasons  all  chandeliers  or  pendants  should  be 
hung  so  high  that  the  lights  will  not  come  within  the  field 
of  vision  of  any  person  looking  towards  the  platform  or 
speaker. 

253.  Large  audience  rooms,  such  as  churches  and  lec- 
ture rooms,  can  be  illuminated  to  best  advantage  by  means 
of  groups  of  small  burners  which  are  located  near  the  ceil- 
ing, and  are  provided  with  proper  reflectors  to  project  the 
light  downwards.  These  sun  lights  may  be  arranged  in  a 
great  many  v/ays,  and  can  be  adapted  for  almost  any  kind 
of  service.  The  light  which  they  give  is  more  agreeable 
than  that  from  a  single  burner  of  equal  power,  because  it 
proceeds  from  a  large  number  of  flames,  and  is  thus  so  dif- 
fused that  the  shadows  are  very  soft  or  indistinct 

Tliis  method  of  lighting  is  correct  in  principle,  and  it 
should  l)e  employed  for  domestic  lighting  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  it  is  at  ])resent.  While  there  are  some  diflficul- 
ties  in  carrying  out  the  plan  on  a  small  scale,  yet  these 
should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  invention  rather  than  as  a  bar  to 
im])rovement.  The  introduction  of  the  modem  high-power 
lamps,  such  as  the  Wenham  regenerative  and  the  Welsbach 
incandescent,  makes  it  very  necessary  that  great  improve- 
ments l)e  made  in  the  modes  of  distributing  and  diffusing 
light.  There  is  a  great,  need  of  such  improvements  in 
domestic  illumination. 

Flat  gas  flames,  when  turned  horizontally,  give  a  brighter 
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illumination  to  objects  below  them  than  when  burning  in 
the  ordinary  erect  position.  The  gas  flames  in  overhead 
sun  lights  should  always  be  horizontal. 


AMOITNT  OF  LTGITT  REQITIREB. 

254.  Rooms  having  dark-colored  walls,  or  having  much 
colored  drapery,  will  require  more  light  than  they  would  if 
finished  in  white.  The  white  walls  reflect  and  disperse  the 
light,  thus  aiding  the  general  illumination,  while  colored 
walls  reflect  less  in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  their 
coloring. 

The  rule  commonly  used  for  computing  the  numlx^r  of 
ordinary  5-fof^t  Batswing  burners  which  will  l>e  required  to 
properly  illuminate  a  church  or  other  large  room  is  as 
follows: 

Rule. — Divide  the  area  of  the  floor  of  the  room  by  J^O;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  burners  required. 

If  there  are  balconies,  etc.  extra  lights  must  be  provided 
for  them  by  the  Simie  rule.  The  divisor  given  may  be 
varied  from  40  to  80  to  suit  smaller  rooms,  such  as  are 
found  in  ordinary  dwellings.  The  reflection  from  the  walls 
is  proportionally  greater  in  small  rooms;  therefore,  a  less 
number  of  burners  is  required  in  pr()])()rti()n  t<j  the  actual 
floor  space. 

Example. — How  many  5-f(x^t  Batswinjr  burners  will  be  required  to 
proiKTly  illuminate  a  church  haviuj^  an  auditorium  70  ft.  X  1<X>  ft.,  and 
a  balcony  having  2,000  square  feet  tlo<»r  area? 

Solution. — The  main  fl<K)r  will  retjuire  -     '  —   —  175  Inirners,  and 

40 

the  balcony  will  require  -^    -  =  50  burners;    175 -f  50  =  225  burners. 

Ans. 

One  5-foot  burner  is  assumed  to  j^nve  a  li^^ht  of  10  candle- 
power.  The  amount  of  li^dit  rc(iuired  is,  therefore,  M\ 
candlepower  to  a  floor  si)ace  of  40  s(jnare  feet  in  lari^^e 
rooms,  to  80  in  small  ones,  or  .4  to  .:3  can(llc]K)\ver  jxir 
square  foot  of  fl(X)r  space. 
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PHOTOMETRY. 

255.  The  capacity  of  the  human  eye  for  the  perception 
of  light  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  unable  to  perceive 
very  faint  lights,  and  it  is  dazzled  and  confused  by  lights  of 
great  brilliancy.  Photographic  plates  are  affected  by  faint 
lights  which  are  invisible  to  the  eye;  thus,  photographs  of 
the  sky  reveal  a  multitude  of  stars  which  are  not  visible 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  strongest  telescopes.     The  unaided 

» 

eye  is  unable  to  judge  of  the  relative  intensity  of  various 
lights  with  any  reasonable  approach  to  accuracy. 

256.  The  art  of  measuring  the  comparative  intensity  of 
lights  is  called  photomctr.v.  There  are  several  methods  of 
making  these  measurements  —  chemical,  electrical,  and 
mechanical — each  of  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  special 
cases.  The  method  employed  for  general  purposes  is  to 
compare  the  illuminating  power  of  the  light  under  exami- 
nation with  that  of  a  light  of  standard  intensity. 

The  unit  which  is  used  for  all  ordinary  measurements  is 
the  light  given  by  a  sperm  candle,  which  bums  at  the  rate 
of  120  grains  per  hour. 

The  candle  is  burned  in  still  air,  and  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  all  drafts  which  might  accelerate  the  combustion,  and 
thus  vary  the  brilliancy  of  the  light.  The  light  thus 
obtained  is  made  the  imit  for  comparison,  and  is  called  one 
candlepoAver. 

A  larger  unit  is  sometimes  used  for  measuring  very  large 
lights.  This  is  the  flame  of  a  certain  variety  of  oil  lamp 
called  the  Carcel  lamp,  and  the  unit  thus  derived  is  called 
one  Carcel. 

257.  All  instruments  which  serve  to  measure  the 
comparative  brilliancy  of  lights  are  properly  called  pliotom- 
ctei's. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  instruments,  called  the  Rum- 
fortl  photometer,  is  shown  in  Fig.  94.  It  consists  of  a  table 
having  a  black  wooden  post  r,  standing  erect  as  shown,  and 
a  screen  jf,  which  receives  the  shadows  of  the  post  that  are 
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cast  Ijy  the  lights  a  and  />.  The  candle  a  is  tlic  standard 
liglit,  and  ^  is  the  light  whose  intensity  is  tw  bo  tiieasiircd. 
The  lines  /i  c  and  ic  make  exactly  equal  angles  wilh  the 
screen,  and  the  lights  are  moved  back  and  forth  along  these 


lines  until  the  shadows  f  and  /"appear  of  exactly  equal  black- 
ness. The  powers  of  the  two  lights  are  then  computed  by 
dividing  the  sqiiare  of  the  distance  [>  c  by  the  square  of  the 
distance  a  c,  the  quotient  being  the  candlepowcr  of  the 
light  i. 

This  method  is  very  inaccurate,  and  is  not  to  lie  recom- 
mended, because  the  eye  is  unable  to  compare  the  shadows 
e  and/with  the  requisite  accuracy. 

368.  The  Bunscn  photometer,  kIiowii  in  Fig.  !)5,  oper- 
ates Upon  a  different  principle.  A  diiipliragm  <-  is  illum- 
inated on  its  opposite  sides  by  the  light  d  and  the  standard 


itt 


LU 


1 


candle  a-     The  observer  Innks  dnwn  thn)Ugh  tlic  tube  r  into 
mirrors _/■  and  J-,  and  thus  sees  the  retlection  of  bnih  sides  of 
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the  diaphrajjfm  at  the  same  time.  If  they  appear  of  unequal 
brilliancy,  the  sight-box  d  is  moved  along  the  bar  li  until  they 
become  equal.  The  candlcpower  of  the  light  b  is  then 
found  by  dividing  the  square  of  the  distance  bchy  the  square 
of  the  distance  a  c\  usually  the  bar  is  graduated,  as  shown, 
so  that  no  calculation  is  necessary. 


S59.     There  are  two  methcxls  of  constructing  the  dia- 
phragm in  vogue.    Tlic  siiot  diaphragm  is  shown  in  Fig.  06, 
The  center  a  is  a  disk  of  opaque  white 
I  paper.     The  ling  b  is  made  of  white 
I  paiHiF  which  is  saturated  with  paraffin, 
I  and  is  translucent.     The  outer  part  c  is 
I  blackened.      When   this  diaphragm   is 
unequally  illuminated  on   its  opposite 
sides,    the    ring    b    looks    darker,    or 
brighter,  than  the  center  a,  but  when 
the   illumination   is  exactly  equal,   all 
riu.  no.  difference  disappears,   and   the  spot  a 

becomes  indistinguishable. 

The  star  diaphragm  i-s  shown  in  elevation  at  A,  and  in 
section  at  B  in  Fig.  J)7.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  white 
writing  paper  a  of  moderate  |- 
tliickncs,s.  having  a  slar-shajx'd 
figure  cut  out  of  lis  center,  and 
a  sheet  <)f  thin  white  writing 
paper  c  of  best  quality,  wh 
is  doubled  so  as  to  enclose  the 
])icL-e  a.  The  diaphragm  is 
lightly  squeezed  between  two 
pieces  of  glass  b,  b.  Care  is 
taken   in   cutting   the   star  to  *^°-  ^• 

make  every  jxjint  and  line  clear  and  sharp.  When  the 
reflection  of  the. diaphragm  is  seen  in  the  mirrors,  the  images 
will  s-ATy  \n  distinctness  \i  the  lights  are  unequal.  Thcsight- 
box  d  in  Fig.  H.t  is  then  moved  along  the  bar  until  both 
images  of  the  star  a])pear  equally  sharp  and  cle.ir. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  methods  of  testing  employed 
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in  the  photometers  described  are  quite  different.  In  the 
Rumford  method  the  observer  judges  the  equality  in  black- 
ness of  the  shadows  produced;  in  the  Bunsen  method,  using 
the  spot  diaphragm,  he  judges  by  the  equal  brightness  of 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  diaphragm,  and  when  using  the 
star  diaphragm,  he  judges  by  the  equal  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  the  two  images  of  the  star. 

The  Rumford  method  has  been  discarded  for  the  more 
accurate  Bunsen  method.  Both  the  spot  and  star  dia- 
phragms are  widely  used;  but  the  star  diaphragm  is  pre- 
ferred because  of  its  superior  accuracy. 

260.     In  practice  the  distance  between  the  centers  of 

the  lights,  Fig.  95,  is  usually  made  100  inches,  and  the  bar 

is  graduated  according  to  the  following  table,  the  numbers 

given  being  the  distance  in  inches  from  the  center  of  the 

candle  flame  to  the  center  of  the  diaphragm  for  each  crmdle- 

power. 

TABLE  11. 


1 

50.00 

11 

23.17 

21 

17.1»1 

•>  1 

15.22 

2 

41.42 

12 

22 .  40 

22 

17.57 

32 

15.02 

3 

3G.C1 

13 

21.71 

23 

17.25 

33 

14.83 

4 

33 .  33 

14 

21.00 

24 

l<;.i)5 

34 

14.04 

5 

30.90 

15 

20.52 

25 

1  ().(;? 

35 

1 4 .  45 

G 

28.98 

IG 

20.00 

2<; 

li;.4(> 

14. 2S 

7 

27.43 

17 

19.52 

27 

ir,.i4 

37 

14.12 

8 

2G.12 

18 

10.07 

2S 

15.1M) 

3S 

13.1)(> 

9 

25 .  00 

19 

18.r,G 

2l» 

15.(;(; 

•It' 

1 3 .  SO 

10 

24.04 

20 

18.27 

30 

15.43 

40 

13.(15 

The  distance  x  (equal  \.o  ac  in  Fig.  95)  for  any  candle- 
power  (c.  p.)  for  any  distance  L  lx.*twccn  centers  of  thelii^-hts, 
may  be  com{)uted  by  dividing  L  by  1  plus  the  square  root  of 

the  candlepower;  thus,  x  = 


1  -f  iV.  /. 

261.     In  using  the  photometer,  care  must  be   taken   to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  light  into  the  sight-box  from  any 
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other  source  than  the  lights  which  are  to  be  compared.  A 
screen  of  black  velvet  should  be  suspended  behind  each  light 
to  prevent  any  light  from  being  reflected  towards  the  sight- 
box. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  darkened  room  to  operate  in 
if  the  instrument  is  properly  protected  with  curtains  and 
screens  of  black  cloth. 

In  testing  gas,  the  pressure  must  be  kept  uniform,  and  the 
rate  of  combustion  should  be  carefully  measured.  Standard 
candles  can  be  obtained  from  the  American  Meter  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  candlepower  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  measured 
while  burning  at  the  rate  of  5  cubic  feet  per  hour,  under  a 
pressure  of  .5  inch  of  water.  To  secure  very  exact  measure- 
ments, small  corrections  must  be  made  for  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  and  for  the  moisture  contained  in  it. 

The  candle  should  always  be  weighed  before  and  after  each 
test,  and  allowances  must  be  made  in  computing  the  candle- 
power  of  the  light  under  examination,  if  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  the  candle  varies  either  way  from  the  standard 
rate  of  120  grains  per  hour. 


Heating  and  Ventilation  of 

Buildings. 


HEAT, 


THE  KATURK  OF  IIEATi  TEMPERATURE. 

1.  CoiniK>sltloii  of  flatter. — Matter — that  is,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  bodies  are  composed — is  made  up  (^f  mole- 
cules. A  molecule  is  defined  as  the  smallest  portion  of 
matter  that  can  exist  in  an  independent  state.  Every  body- 
is  composed  of  millions  of  these  molecules,  held  together  by 
a  force  called  cohesion.  It  is  supposed  that  these  molecules 
are  separated  by  spaces,  and  that  they  are  continually  in  a 
state  of  motion,  vibratinj:i^  back  and  forth,  \vith  a  greater  or 
less  velocity,  and  continually  approaching"  and  receding  from 
one  another. 

2m  Heat  a  Form  of  Energy. — The  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules composing  matter  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of 
heat,  and  causes  the  sensation  of  warmth  or  cold.  When 
the  motion  is  slow,  the  body  feels  cold  to  the  touch;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  vibrations  are  rapid,  the  body  is  warm 
or  hot.  Heat  is  therefore  not  a  siibsfaNCt%  but  a  manifesta- 
tion of  motion^  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  luat  is  a  form 
of  energy. 

3.  Teini>erature. — Temperature  is  a  term  used  to  indi- 
cate how  hot  or  cold  a  body  is — i.  e..  to  indicate  the  rate  of 
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vibration  of  the  molecules  of  a  body.  A  hot  body  has  a 
high  temperature;  a  cold  body,  a  low  temperature.  When 
a  body,  as,  for  example,  an  iron  bar,  receives  heat  from  any 
source,  its  temperature  rises;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
body  los'js  heat,  its  temperature  falls. 

The  temperature  is  not  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
a  body  possesses.  Temperature  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
measure  of  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  as  they 
vibrate  to  and  fro,  while  the  quantity  of  heat  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  composing 
the  body.  A  small  iron  rod,  may  be  heated  to  whiteness 
and  yet  possess  a  very  small  quantity  of  heat  Its  tempera- 
ture is  very  high,  which  simply  indicates  that  the  molecules 
of  the  rod  are  vibrating  with  an  extremely  high  velocity. 

Temperature  is  measured  by  an  instrument  called  a  ther- 
mometer^  which  is  so  familiar  as  to  scarcely  need  descrip- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  thin  glass  tube,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  a  bulb  filled  with  mercury.  Upon  being  heated,  the  mer- 
cury expands  in  proportion  to  its  temperature.  Thermom- 
eters are  graduated  in  different  ways.  In  the  Fahrenheit 
thermometer,  which  is  generally  used  in  this  country,  the 
point  wliere  the  mercury  stands  when  the  instrument  is 
placed  in  melting  ice  is  3*^°.  The  point  indicated  by  the 
mercury  when  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  water  boiling 
in  open  air  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  marked  212°.  The  tube 
between  these  two  points  is  divided  into  180  equal  parts, 
called  degrees. 

4.  T.atoiit  Heat. — Suppose  we  take  a  block  of  ice  at  a 
temperature  of,  say,  14°  and  heat  it.  If  a  thermometer  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  ice,  its  temperature  will  rise  until 
it  reaches  3*2°,  and  will  then  remain  stationary.  As  soon  as 
this  temperature  is  reached,  the  ice  begins  to  melt,  or  change 
to  water,  and  the  heat,  instead  of  raising  the  temperature 
further,  is  all  used  to  cfTect  this  change  of  state.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner,  if  suftlcicnt  heat  be  applied  to  a  quantity  of 
water,  it  will  eventually  change  it  to  steam.  One  of  the 
efTucts  of  heat,   therefore,  is  the  changing  of  a  solid  to  c 
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liquid,  or  of  a  liquid  to  a  gas.  The  heat  which  is  thus 
expended  in  changing  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
state,  or  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  is  called  latent 
heat.  The  portion  of  the  heat  applied  which  ^  raises  tem- 
perature, and  which,  therefore,  affects  the  thermometer,  is 
sometimes  called  sensible  heat. 

5«  Measuroment  of  Heat. — Since  heat  is  not  a  sub- 
stance, it  cannot  be  measured  directly  in  pounds  or  quarts; 
but,  like  force,  it  may  be  measured  by  the  effects  it  produces. 
Suppose  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  raises  the  temperature  of 
■a  poimd  of  water  from  52°  to  53°.  It  will  take  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  to  raise  the  pound  from  53°  to  51:°,  and  it 
will  take  double  the  quantity  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  pound  of  water  from  52°  to  54°  that  it  took  to  raise  the 
temperature  from  52°  to  53°.  The  unit  quantity  of  heat  is 
the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of 
water  from  G2°  to  63°.  This  unit  is  called  the  British 
thermal  unit,  or  B.  T.  U. 


HEAT  rUOPAGATION. 

6,  Heat  may  be  transmitted  by  radiation^  by  conduct ion^ 
and  by  convection. 

?•  Radiation. — The  tendency  of  heat  is  to  pass  away 
from  a  warm  body  instantaneously,  and  with  equal  eneri^y 
in  all  directions.  This  manner  of  transit  is  called  iiulia- 
tion.  Strictly  speaking,  all  heat  is  radiant  heat,  because  it 
invariably  proceeds  by  radiation  when  it  is  not  obstructed 
or  retarded  by  the  medium  or  material  throuj^h  whicli  it 
passes.  All  known  materials  retard  the  transmission  of 
heat  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Thus,  dry  air  permits  heat 
to  pass  through  it  with  very  little  obstruction,  but  wood 
offers  great  resistance. 

If  a  person  attempts  to  warm  himself  at  a  blazing  fire, 
out  of  doors,  on  a  cold  day,  he  may  be  scorched  on  one  side 
by  the  radiant  heat  of  the  fire  at  the  Siime  time  that  he  is 
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almost  frozen  on  the  other  side  by  the  cold  air  which  sur- 
rounds him.  The  air  which  is  between  him  and  the  fire 
thus  permits  the  heat  to  pass  through  it  without  raising  its 
temperature  to  any  considerable  degree, 

8,  Intensity. — The  law  which  governs  the  intensity  of 
radiant  heat  is  as  follows: 

The  temperature  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  source  of  heat. 

Thus,  the  heat  which  is  received  upon  a  surface  1  foot 
square  at  a  distance  of  5  feet  will  diverge  and  cover  a  space 
of  twice  that  width  and  height,  having  four  times  the  area  at 
a  distance  of  10  feet ;  the  heat,  being  spread  over  four  times 
as  much  surface,  can  have  only  one-fourth  the  intensity. 

9.  Keflection. — Heat   may  be   reflected,  dispersed,  or 

concentrated  by  means  of  mirrors  or  lenses,  in  the  same 

manner  as  light.     The  following  table  shows  the  reflecting 

l)owcr  of  various  substances,  when  the  heat  rays  fall  upon 

them  at  an  angle  of  90°,  in  percentage  of  the  total  radiant 

heat  received: 

TABL.1]    1. 

in:FLKCTING  I'OAVER. 


Per  Cent, 

Polished  j"ilver 07 

Polished  brass 03 

Polished  copper 03 

Polished  steel 83 


Per  Cent. 

Polished  zinc 81 

Polished  iron 77 

Bright  tin 85 

Glass 10 


Thus,  polished  silver  will  reflect  07  per  cent,  and  will 
absorb  3  per  cent,  of  the  radiant  heat  falling  upon  it.  The 
metal  will  slowly  become  warmed  by  the  heat  absorbed. 

10.  ronduction. — When  the  transmission  of  heat 
through  any  certain  substance  requires  a  measurable 
amount  of  time,  the  manner  of  transmission  is  called  eon- 
<1iic*tioii.  Tlius,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween radiation  and  conduction  has  regard  to  the  rapidity 
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ill  the  transmission,  radiation  beingf  instantaficous  transmis- 
sion, and  conduction  bein^  merely  retarded  transmission. 
All  known  substances  will  conduct  heat  to  a  measurable 
extent,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  conduction  varies  greatly  in 
different  materials.  Thus,  substances  are  classed  as  iirood 
(H>nductors,  or  bad  conductors,  according  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  will  conduct  heat. 

All  metals  will  conduct  heat  internally  much  faster  than 
they  can  eitlier  absorb  it  at,  or  emit  it  from,  their  surfaces. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  knowledge  of  their  actual 
conducting  power  is  not  so  valuable  or  essential  in  the  arts 
of  heating  and  ventilation,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  trans- 
mitting power. 

11.  The  law  which  governs  the  distribution  of  heat  by 
conduction  is  as  follows: 

All  bodies  within  a  given  enclosure  tend  to  come  to  an  equal 
temperature ;  and  the  heat  ivithin  any  certain  body  luill  tend 
to  diffuse  uniformly  throughout  its  7uhole  extent. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  have  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  others,  an  interchange  of  heat  will  take  place,  until 
all  are  equally  heated. 


12.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  conducting 
]X)wers  of  various  materials,  silver  being  taken  as  the 
standard : 

TATII.F.    2. 


Silver loo 

Copper 77 

Bra.ss X\ 

Steel VZ 


Cast  iron 17.0 

Zinc ^>0.0 

Tin ]r>.() 

Load 8. 5 


When  heat  passes  from  a  dense  substance  to  c^ne  less  densc\ 
or  the  reverse,  the  transmission  is  considt-rably  retarded,  and 
the  condition  of  the  surface  through  which  it  passes  deter- 
mines the  rapidity  of  the  passage. 
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13.     The  absorptive  and  emissive  powers  of  various 
substances  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABIiE    3. 


Lampblack,  dry 100 

White  lead,  dry  powder.  100 

Paper 98. 

Glass 90 


Steel 17 

Polished  brass 7 

Polished  copper 7 

Polished  silver 3 


Color  does  not  affect  the  heat-absorbing*  capacity  of  the 
material. 

14.  Convection, — If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  layers  of  a  body  in  weight,  electric 
tension,  or  chemical  condition,  they  will  move  about  imtil 
all  the  particles  have  acquired  the  same  condition.  The 
minute  motion  of  each  particle  is  called  cofwection^  and  the 
general  movement  of  the  mass  upon  itself  is  called  circulation. 


EXPANSION. 

15.  If  a  body  absorbs  heat,  its  volume  vnW  be  changed 
correspondingly.  Nearly  all  bodies  expand  when  heated; 
a  few  substances  are  known  which  contract,  but  these  excep- 
tions are  of  no  practical  importance. 

Air  and  all  other  ^ases  exjxand  uniformly  for  each  degree 
of  rise  in  tenijxirature  above  zero.  Air,  at  zero  F.,  will 
expand  ^j-J  y-  of  its  volume  for  each  de^ec  of  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. Thus,  air  at  70°  will  have  a  volume  equal  to  l  +  -jVo' 
or  \  \  %  of  its  V( )lunie  at  zero,  if  its  tension  remains  unchanged. 
By  tension  is  meant  the  pressure  which  a  gas  exerts  on  the 
vessel  which  confines  it. 

The  volume  of  water  does  not  increase  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  tem|Xiraturu;  therefore,  the  increased  volume  due  to 
a  rise  of  tcm|x?rature  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment. 

Water  is  practically  incompressible,  and  it  expands  with 
as  much  force  as  ordinary  metals.     When  water  is  heated  or 
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cooled,  the  ves.sel  or  pipes  which  contain  it  expand  or  con- 
tract also,  but  to  a  less  degree. 

The  expansion  of  wood  by  heat  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
neglected. 

16.  A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  heat  readily  explains 
the  phenomenon  of  expansion.  When  a  body,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  bar  of  iron,  is  heated,  its  molecules  begin  to  move 
more  rapidly  and  in  longer  paths.  The  more  the  body  is 
heated  and  the  higher  its  temperature,  the  farther  apart  the 
molecules  are  driven,  and  consequently  the  greater  the 
volume  of  the  body. 

The  linear  expansion^  or  extension,  of  metals  for  one 
degree  rise  of  temperature  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

TABT.K  4. 


MateriaL 

* 

Increase  of 

Length  in  1  F(M>t 

for  an  Increase 

in  Temperature 

of  V  F. 

Inches. 

Material. 

Cast  iron 

Wrought  iron. 
Steel  tubes.  . . 

Brass 

Copper  

Zinc 

.0000740 
.0000823 
.0000711) 
.0001244 
.0001140 

.oooiO(;i 

Lead 

Till 

(ilas.^ 

Brick 

Firebrick  .  .  .  . 
^larble 

Increase  <»f 

Lcnj^tli  in  1  Foot 

for  an  Increase 

in  Tenij)erature 

of  1"  F. 

Inches. 


OOOIOOO 
()0()l(;i)2 
OOOO-^.")!) 
0000114 

oooon:5:5 
oooor>r)(; 


17,  The  amount  of  the  eximnsion  or  contraction  of  a 
bar  or  pipe,  having  a  given  length,  which  will  be  caused  by  any 
given  change  in  its  temperature,  may  be  found  as  follows: 

Bnle  1. — Multiply  the  IcNi^th  in  feet  by  tJic  number  of 
degrees  of  change  in  temperature.  Multiply  this  protiuet  by 
the  coefficient  given  in  the  above  table^  for  the  viateriid 
employed.      The  result  zvill  be  the  ehaut^e  of  leui^^fh  ///  ineJies. 

Example. — How  much  will  a  steel  tube  14  feet  long  expand,  if  its 
temperature  is  raised  80**  ? 
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Solution. — From  Tabic  4,  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  per 
unit  of  length  for  a  rise  in  temperature  of  1*  is  found  to  be  .0000719  for 
steel  tubes.  Hence,  using  rule  1,  the  increase  of  length  is  14  X^ 
X  .0000719  =  .0805  in.     Ans. 

18.  If  metallic  bodies  are  heated  above  a  certain  degree 
(which  varies  for  different  metals),  and  the  heat  is  continued 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  metal  will  become 
permanently  elongated,  and  upon  cooling  will  not  contract  to 
its  original  dimensions.  The  metal  is  then  said  to  be  sivelled. 
Thus,  grate  bars  in  a  furnace,  or  pipes  which  are  exposed  to 
intense  heat,  will  increase  considerably  in  length  during 
long  use.  The  strength  of  the  metal  deteriorates  at  the 
same  time.  Thus,  plates  or  parts  of  furnaces  which  are 
unduly  heated  will  swell  permanently,  and  bulge  or  crack 
the  adjoining  parts. 


SPECIFIC  IIEAT. 

19.  As  stated  in  Art.  6,  one  B.  T.  U.  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  from  62*  to  63°.  The 
question  arises,  Will  1  B.  T.  U.  raise  a  pound  of  any  other 
substance,  say  mercury  or  iron,  through  the  same  range  of 
temperature  ?  Suppose  two  iron  balls  of  the  same  weight 
are  heated  in  boiling  water.  They  will  each  have  a  tem- 
perature of  212°,  and  being  of  the  same  weight  they  must 
ix)ssess  the  same  quantity  of  heat.  Plunge  one  of  the  balls 
in  a  vessel  containing,  say,  10  pounds  of  water,  and  the  other 
in  a  vessel  containing  10  pounds  of  mercury.  Suppose  the 
weight  of  each  ball  is  such  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  raised  from  02°  to  04°  by  the  heat  contained  within  the 
ball.  Then  it  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  will  be  raised 
from  (;2°  to  122°.  That  is,  the  same  amount  of  heat  that 
raises  10  pounds  of  w^ater  2°  raises  10  pounds  of  mercury 
00°,  or  through  a  range  of  temperature  30  times  as  great. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  to  raise  a  pound  of  mercury  from 
02°  to  03°  requires  yJ^  of  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound 
of  water  from  02°  to  03°.  Hence,  we  say  the  specific  heat 
of  the  mercury  is  .^^^^  or  .0333. 
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The  specific  heat  of  a   body  is  the  ratio  between   tJie 

quantity  of  heat  required  to  warm  that  body  one  degree  and 

the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  warm  an  equal  weight  of 

water  one  degree. 

Example. — It  is  found  that,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  20  pounds  of 
iron  from  62**  to  63°,  2.276  B.  T.  U.  are  required;  what  is  the  specific 
heat  of  iron  ? 

Solution. — To  raise  20  pounds  of  water  from  62"  to  63"  requires  20 
B.  T.  U.  The  specific  heat  of  the  iron  is,  according  to  the  above 
definition,  the  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  heat  required  to  warm 
the  iron  and  the  water,  respectively,  through  1  degree;  that  is,  it  is 
the  ratio  2.276  :  20  =  2.276  V  20  =  .IIJW.     Ans. 

Example. — The  specific  heat  of  silver  is  .057;  how  many  B.  T.  U. 
arc  required  to  raise  22  pounds  of  silver  from  50'^  tf)  60"  ? 

Solution. — To  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  1  degree 
requires  1  B.  T.  U.  Since  the  specific  heat  of  silver  is  .057,  only 
.057  B.  T.  U.  is  required  to  raise  1  pound  of  silver  1  degree.  Hence, 
to  raise  22  pounds  of  silver  10  degrees  nuist  rccjuire  .057  X  22  X  10 
=  12.54  B.  T.  U.     Ans. 

20«  The  specific  heat  of  various  substances  is  shown  by 
the  following  tabic:         ^^„j^^,  _, 

SOLIDS. 


Copper. O.Oliol 

Gold 0.0:324 

Wrought  iron 0.1138 

Steel  (soft) 0.1105 

Steel  (hard) 0.1175 

Zinc 0.01)50 

Brass 0.0030 

Glass 0.1037 


Cast  iron 0.1208 

Lead 0.0314 

Platinum .- 0.0324 

vSilvcr 0.0570 

Tin 0.0502 

Ice 0.5040 

Sulphur 0.2020 

Charcoal 0.2410 


LIQl'IDS. 


Water  at  62** 

Alcohol 

Mercury. . . . 
Benzine  .... 
Glycerine . . . 


1.0000 
0. 7000 
0.0333 
0. 4500 
0.5550 


Lead  (melted). .  . 
Sulphur  (melted) 

Tin  (melted) 

Sulphuric  acid  . . 
Oil  of  turpentine 


0.0402 
0.2340 
0.0037 
0. 3350 
0.42^)0 
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GASES. 


Air 0.23751 

Oxygen 0.21751 

Nitrogen 0.24380 

Hydrogen 3.40900 


Carbonic  oxide . . 0.2479 

Carbonic  acid 0.2170 

Olefiant  gas 0.4040 


The  table  shows  that  the  aniount  of  heat  which  would  be 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  would 
be  sufficient  to  heat  to  an  equal  degree  about  8  pounds  of 
cast  iron,  or  30  pounds  of  mercury,  or  4  pounds  of  air,  which 
is  about  54  cubic  feet. 

21«  Rule  2. —  To  find  the  number  of  B.  71  U.  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  a  given  number  of  degrees, 
multiply  the  speeifie  heat  of  the  body  by  its  weight  in  pounds 
and  by  the  number  of  degrees  rise  in  temperature. 

Denote  the  number  of  B.  T.  U.  required  by  f/",  the  spe- 
cific heat  by  r,  the  weight  by  ]]\  and  let  /  and  t^  be  the  tem- 
peratures before  and  after  the  heat  is  applied,  respectively. 


Then, 


U  =  r/K(/,-/). 


ExAMi'LK. — TTow  many  H.  T,  U.  are  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  V^  pounds  of  j^lyccrine  from  (JJ^  to  80°  ? 

vS«)ijrii(»N. — From  Table  5,  the  specific  heat  of  glycerine  is  .555; 
licncc, 

[■  :^  ,  //'(/,  -  /)  =  .555  X  13  X  («0  -  08)  =  122.655  B.  T.  U.     Ans. 

23,  Heat  Contained  In  AVat<*r. — The  quantity  of  heat 
whieh  will  be  j^^ven  off  by  a  current  of  hot  water,  in  cooling 
through  any  certain  range  of  temperature,  may  be  found  by 
measuring  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  computing"  the 
weight  of  the  water  whieh  pavSses  through  the  pipe  per 
minute.  The  weight  thus  found  should  1x3  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  water  is  to  be 
cooled.  Tlie  product  is  the  number  of  heat  units  which  will 
be  given  off  per  minute  by  the  current  in  question. 
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liATBNT  HEAT. 

23.  In  changing  a  solid  body  to  a  liquid,  either  by  melt- 
ing or  by  dissolving  it,  'or  in  changing  a  liquid  to  vapor  or 
gas,  a  large  amount  of  heat  may  be  anpHed  without  changing 
the  temperature.  Thus,  a  pound  of  ice  at  ^2°  will  absorb 
142. 05  heat  units  in  changing  to  water  having  the  same  tem- 
perature. Again,  the  pound  of  water  thus  produced  may 
be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  212°,  by  the  addition  of 
180.531  heat  units.  But,  in  order  to  convert  the  water  at 
212°  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature,  900.  OGO  heat  imits 
must  be  added.  Thus,  a  pound  of  steam  at  212°  contains 
0S6.OG9  + 180.531 +  142.05  =  1,280.25  heat  units  more  than 
a  pound  of  ice  at  32°,  although  the  difference  in  temperature 
is  only  180°. 

The  heat  which  is  thus  absorbed  in  the  process  of  melting 
or  vaporization,  is  called  latent  heat. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  body  changes  from  a  solid  to 
a  liquid  state  is  called  the  tevipcrature  of  fusion  ;  and  the 
number  of  B.  T.  U.  required  to  efTect  this  change  in  a  body 
weighing  1  pound  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  fusion.  The 
temperature  at  which  a  body  changes  from  a  licfuid  state  to 
a  vapor  (gas)  is  called  the  temperature  of  vaporization  ;  and 
the  heat  required  to  effect  this  change  in  one  pound  of  the 
liquid  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization. 

When  a  vapor  changes  back  to  a  ]i(inid,  it  is  said  to  eon- 
densCy  and  when  a  liquid  changes  back  to  a  solid,  it  is  said  to 
frecsc ;  in  either  case,  an  amount  of  heat  ccpial  to  the  latent 
heat  of  vaporization  or  of  fusion,  as  the  case  may  be,  must 
be  abstracted  from  (given  up  by)  the  body  before  the  change 
can  be  effected. 

24#  The  following  table  shows  the  amoimts  of  latent 
heat  required  for  the  fusion  or  vaporization  of  1  pound 
of  various  substances,  they  having  first  been  raised  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  change  takes  ])lacc,  and  the 
pressure  being  1  atmosphere,  or  11.7  pounds  per  sc^uare 
inch: 
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TABIiE  6. 


Substance. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
Fusion. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
Vaporiza- 
tion. 

Latent 
Heat  of 
Fusion. 
B.  T.  U. 

Latent 
Heat  of 

Vaporiza- 
tion. 

B.  T.  U. 

Water.. 

32° 
-37.8° 
228.3° 
446° 
026° 
680° 
Unknown 
14° 

212° 
()02° 
824° 

1,900° 
173° 
313° 
600° 

1 42 . 6/) 

5.01) 

13.26 

25.65 

9.67 

50.63 

96(> .  069 

Mercury 

157 

Sulphur 

Tin 

Lead 

Zinc 

493 

Alcohol 

Oil  of  turpentine. . 
Linseed  oil 

372 

124 

The  temperature  of  vaporization  in  the  above  table  is  the 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  of  14. 7  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  variation  of  the  boiling  point  by  changes  in  pressure 
differs  greatly  in  various  liquids.  The  temperature  of 
fusion,  or  the  melt  in f[  pointy  is  similarly  affected  by  changes 
in  pressure,  but  the  amount  of  the  variation  is  unimportant 
for  all  the  purposes  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

Example. — If  5  pounds  of  ice,  having  a  temperature  of  10"  below 
zero,  be  mixed  with  hot  water  having  a  temperature  of  200",  what 
weight  of  hot  water  will  be  required  to  melt  the  ice  and  bring  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  up  to  60°  ? 

Solution. — The  temperature  of  the  ice  is  10  +  82  =  42**  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  its  temperature 
to  the  freezing  point  will  be  43  X  .•'>04  (specific  heat)  X  5  =  105.84  heat 
units.  To  liquefy  the  ice  at  82°  will  require  5  X  142.65  (latent  heat  of 
fusion)  =  718.25  heat  units.  Then,  to  change  the  ice  into  water  at  32°. 
105.84  +  713.25  =  819.09  heat  units  must  be  applied  to  it.  To  bring  its 
temperature  up  to  G0^  there  must  be  (00  — 32)  X  5  =  140  heat  units 
added,  which  makes  the  total  quantity  of  heat  required,  819.09  + 140 
=  959.09  heat  units. 
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The  hot  water  is  to  be  cooled  from  200*  down  to  60" ;  therefore,  each 
pound  will  give  up  200  — 60  =  140  heat  units;  959.09 -*- 140  =  0.85 
pounds  of  hot  water  will  be  required  to  furnish  the  959.09  heat 
units.    Ans. 


THERMOMETERS. 

25.  For  measuring  ordinary  temperatures,  the  mercurial 
thermometer  described  in  Art.  3  is  used.  For  measuring 
low  temperatures,  alcohol  is  used  in  the  thermometer  tube 
instead  of  mercury.  Mercury  becomes  a  solid  at  about  GS'^ 
below  zero,  but  alcohol  remains  fluid  at  —200°.  As  alcohol 
boils  at  173°,  these  instruments  must  not  be  exposed  to  heat 
exceeding  150*^. 

For  measuring  high  temperatures,  the  air  thcrifiomctcr 
may  be  used. 

36«  Recopding:  Thermoineters. — When  it  is  desired  to 
have  a  continuous  record  of  the  changes  of  temperature  at 
any  certain  point,  the  object  may  be  attained  by  means  of 
instruments  called  thermographs^  or  recording  thermometers. 

In  measuring  atmospheric  temperature,  the  thermometer 
should  be  exposed  to  unobstructed  circulation,  and  should 
be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  from  radia- 
tion from  all  warm  bodies  in  its  vicinity.  It  must  be  kept 
strictly  dry.  If  there  is  any  moisture  on  the  bulb,  it  will 
evaporate  and  cause  the  mercur}'-  to  fall  to  a  lower  point  than 
the  true  temperature  of  the  air. 


ABSOLUTE  ZKRO. 

37,  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  all  perfect 
gases  will  expand  -^\^  of  their  volume  when  heated  froui 
zero  to  1°  above.  It  is  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  ultimate 
limit  of  contraction  would  be  found  at  400°  below  zero  of  the 
Fahrenheit  scale,  and  that  at  this  ])oint  all  motion  of  the 
molecules  ceases.  This  point  is  called  absolute  zero,  and 
temperatures  measured  from  this  point  are  called  absolute 
temperatures.  The  temperature  whicli  is  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  may  be  converted  into  absolute  tenn>ei'aturo 
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by  adding  it  to  460®.  Thus,  a  temperature  of  85**  by  the 
thermometer*  corresponds  to  the  absolute  temperature  of 
85  +  4G0  =  545°. 

Hereafter,  where  temperatures  are  mentioned,  /  will  denote 
the  ordinary  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  and 
7",  the  absolute  temperature;  hence,  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale,  T  ==  400°  +  /. 

Example. — What  arc  the  absolute  temperatures  corresponding  to  the 
ordinary  temperatures  212%  32',  and  -39.2°  Fahrenheit? 

Solution.—         7'=  460** +  212**     =672%    Ans. 

T  =  460°  -h  32°      =  492°.     Ans. 
•   r  =  460°-  39.2°  =  420.8°.    Ans. 

Example. — If  the  absolute  temperature  is  682°,  what  is  the  temperar 
ture  as  shown  by  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  ? 

Solution.—  /  =  r-  460°  =  682°  -  460°  =  222°.    Ans. 


AIR  AND  GASES. 


COMPOSITION   OF   TIIE   ATMOSPHERE. 

28.  The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  several  bodies  of  g^as, 
which  exist  independently  of  one  another.  They  are  thor- 
ou<^hly  min<4-lcd  by  dilTusion,  but  they  are  not  united  or  com- 
bined in  any  way.  The  principal  gases  in  the  atmosphere  are 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  water  vapor  or  steam,  and  carbonic  acid, 
the  last  in  very  small  proportion. 

The  weight  and  density  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
nearly  equal;  consequently,  it  is  not  practicable  to  separate 
them  by  mechanical  means.  Wherever  the  oxygen  is  per- 
mitted to  go,  the  nitrogen  will  certainly  accompany  it, 
because  no  means  are  known  by  wliich  it  may  be  held  back. 

The  chemical  properties  of  these  gases  are  very  different. 
Oxygen  supports  combustion,  and  is  required  by  all  living 
things  to  sustain  life.  In  breathing  air,  nitrogen  is  taken 
into  the  lungs  along  with  the  oxygen,  because  it  cannot  be 
avoided.  It  is  not  known  to  be  of  any  use  to  animals,  but 
it  is  absorbed  from  the  air  and  converted  into  useful  sub- 
stances by  several  varieties  of  plants,  such  as  peas  and  beans, 
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and  notably  by  the  common  red  clover.     Nitrogen  operates 

to  retard    combustion,    mainly  by  absorbing  heat.      Pure 

oxygen  maybe  breathed  with  impunity,  and  persons  may 

live  in  it  for  a  short  time  without  serious  harm.     But  as 

the  vital  energy  is  so  much  greater  than  that  to  which  the 

lungs  are  accustomed,  a  person  breathing  it  would  become 

feverish  and  intoxicated. 

In  the  ordinary  atmosphere  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and 

nitrogen  vary  slightly  at  times,  but  not  to  any  important 

extent.     The  average  composition  of  1  x)onnd  of  dry  air  is 

as  follows: 

Oxygen 0.2300  lb. 

Nitrogen 0.7G87  lb 

Carbonic  acid. 0.0004  lb. 


IIKAT    COXTAIXRD   IX   AIR. 

39#  The  following  rule  may  be  used  to  compute  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  will  be  given  off  by  a  current  of  hot 
air  of  a  given  volume  per  minute,  in  cooling  through  any 
given  number  of  degrees : 

Rule  3. — Multiply  toi^cthcr  the  i:;ivcn  volume  of  the  air  iu 
cubic  feet y  the  number  of  dei^rees  throui:;h  wJiieh  it  is  eooled, 
and  the  number  given  in  coIiduns  .;  (r/i<l  (J  of  Table  7,  for  the 
orif^inal  temperature.  Divide  this  produet  by  the  ori initial 
temperature^  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  aifiount  of  heat 
j^iven  off  in  heat  units. 

ExAMi'i-R. — A  current  of  hot  air  luivinj^  a  teniiierature  of  150",  and  a 
volume  of  400  cubic  feet  per  minute,  is  cooK-d  to  (m'  in  passinj.^  throii^^li 
a  certain  room;  what  amount  of  heat  is  j^ivcii  oiT  per  minute? 

Solution. — From  Table  7,  the  heat  contained  in  I  cii])ic  foot  at  150" 
is  2.3196  B.  T.  U.     Applvinj,^  nile  ;J, 

400x(tr.o-6:i)Xgji%  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^    ^^^ 

1»)0 

Example. — How  much  lieat  will  be  required  to  warm  400  cubic  feet 
of  air  to  a  temperature  of  150",  the  temperature  out  of  doors  beiui^  10'? 

Solution. — The  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  at  W  is  .08-151  i)oun(l.  Hence, 
applying  rule  2,  the  number  of  H.  T.  U.  reiinired  to  heat  404)  cubic 
feet  from  10**  to  150*  is 

U  =  .23751  X  .08451  (150-  10)  X  400  =  1,12-1  H.  T.  U.     Ans. 
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30.  The  following  table  gives,  for  various  temperatures, 
the  weight  of  air  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  heat  units  that  will 
be  given  up  per  cubic  foot,  upon  cooling,  from  the  original 
temperature  to  O''  F.  The  table  is  computed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  air  remains  at  a  constant  pressure  of  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

TABIiE   7. 

PROPERTIES  OF  AIR. 


Temper- 
ature. 
Degrees 


0 
2 

4 
6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
IG 
18 
20 
24 
28 
32 
30 
40 
45 
50 
65 
CO 
C5 
70 


Weight  per 

Cubic  Foot. 

Pounds. 


.08635 
.08597 
.08560 
.08523 

.08487 
.08451 
.08415 
.08380 
.08344 
.08301) 
.08275 
.082OG 
.08131) 
.08073 
.08008 
.071)44 
.07805 
.07788 
.07712 
.07038 
.0750G 
.07404 


B.  T.  U. 

Given  up  bv 

I  Cubic  Foo't 

of  Air  in 

Cooling  to 

0"  From 

Temper- 
ature. 
Degrees 

.0000 

75 

.0408 

80 

.0813 

85 

.1214 

90 

.1013 

95 

.2007 

100 

.2308 

110 

.2780 

120 

.3171 

130 

.3r)52 

140 

.31)31 

150 

.4078 

IGO 

.5413 

170 

.0130 

180 

.0847 

100 

.7547 

2()0 

.840(; 

210 

.0240 

220 

1.0074 

230 

1.08X5 

240 

1.1081 

250 

1.2450 

200 

Weight  per 

Cubic  Foot 

Pounds. 


.07424 
.07355 

.07288 
.07222 

.07157 
.07003 
.00068 
.00848 
.0G732 
.00020 
.00511 
.OG40G 
.00305 
.00206 
.00111 
.0G018 
.05020 
.05841 
.05750 
.05074 
.05504 
.05517 


B.  T.  U. 
Given  up  bv 
1  Cubic  Foot 

of  Air  in 
Cooling  to 

O'^From 


1.3225 
1.3975 
1.4713 
1.5438 
1.6149 
1.6847 
1.8205 
1.0518 
2.0780 
2.2013 
2.310G 
2.4344 
2. 5458 

2.8587 
2.0572 
3.0521 
3.1444 
3.2343 
3.321G 
3.4060 
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VOIiUMB   AND   WEIGHT   OF   AIR. 

31.  The  volume  of  air  and  its  weight  per  cubic  foot 
change  with  the  temperature.  The  following  rule  may  be 
used  to  compute  the  change  in  volume,  the  pressure  remain- 
ing constant: 

Rule  4. — Reduce  both  the  original  a7id  the  final  tem- 
peratures to  absolute  temperatures.  Multiply  the  original 
volume  by  the  final  absolute  temperature  and  divide  by  the 
original  absolute  temperature.  The  quotient  tvill  be  the  final 
volume.     Or, 

let  F=  origfinal  volume; 

K,=  final  volume; 
T  =  original  absolute  temperature; 
7^,=  final  absolute  tcmix^ruture. 

VT 
Then,  F;  =  '^     • 


rf^        • 


7 

Example. — What  will  be  the  volume  of  400  cubic  feet  of  air  having  a 
temiKjrature  of  150",  when  it  is  cooled  to  10'7 

Solution. — Applying  rule  4, 

..       400(460  +  10)       ^^^._         .^       . 

V\  =  — TTiW-  -Ti.i—  =  308.19  cu.  ft.     Ans. 
460  +  li>0 

32«  At  constant  pressure  the  weight  of  a  given  volume 
of  air  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  absolute  temperature. 
Let  JF denote  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  at  the  absolute 
temperature  7",  and  JF„  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  at 
the  absolute  temperature  7", ;  then, 

w\  jv^iiT^i  t; 

or  W^=  -A,  and  W  =  -11^. 

Example. — A  chimney  of  1  square  f(K)t  area  and  120  feet  hij^h  is  filled 
with  hot  air  at  a  temperature  of  4.'>0  ;  the  toin])erature  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  60*;  what  is  the  difference  between  the  weij;ht  of  the  air  in 
the  chimney,  and  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  outside  air,  of  the  same 
dimensions  ? 

Solution. — The  volume  of  the  air  is  120  cubic  feet.     The  weight  of 
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this  volume  of  external  air  is  (see  Table  7)  120  X  .07638  =  9.1656  pounds. 
The  absolute  temperature  is  60  +  460  =  520^.     Then, 

irr        9.1656x460  +  60       .  ^07.  ,u 
U  .  =  -^-  ;= ^^:^-^r-^ =  5.2375  lb. 

The  difference  in  weight  is,  therefore.  9. 1656  -  5.2375  =  8.9281  lb.  Ana. 


HUMIDITY, 

33.  The  water  vapor  which  pervades  the  atmosphere 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  gas  incle|XMidently  of  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  but,  being  a  compound  gas,  its  properties  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  a  simple  gas.  Thus,  it  condenses 
into  water  at  21^3"*  under  a  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square 
inch,  while  oxygen  and  nitrogen  become  liquids  only  at 
extremely  low  temperatures,  and  tmder  enormous  pressures. 
This  vapor,  or  steam,  does  not,  however,  condense  entirely 
and  completely  into  water  imder  atmospheric  pressure  at  the 
temperature  of  212°.  A  part  of  it  remains  in  the  gaseous 
condition  as  true  steam,  even  though  its  pressure  should  fall 
below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Steam  exists  at  all  tempera- 
tures down  to  zero,  and  even  many  degrees  below.  Thus, 
at  20°  below  zero,  and  under  an  absolute  pressure  of  .008 
pound  ]X'r  sciuarc  inch,  steam  still  exists.  Under  natural 
conditions,  the  atmosphere  is  never  free  from  the  presence 
of  steam  or  vapor  of  water. 

The  absolute  pressure  of  this  steam  is  very  low,  but  it 
forces  its  way  into  the  space  wliich  is  occu])ied  by  the  other 
atmospheric  gases,  and  increases  the  total  tension  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  amount  of  its  own  pressure.  The  aggre- 
gate tension  of  the  gases  that  constitute  the  atmos])here  is 
sliown  by  the  barometer,  but  no  instrument  has  yet  been 
devised  that  will  show  the  actual  tension  of  any  single  one  of 
these  gases;  therefore,  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  steam 
cannot  be  measured  directly,  except  by  apparatus  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  used  outside  of  the  laboratory. 

A  cubic  foot  of  air  will  admit  or  take  up  the  siune  quantity 
of  steam  as  a  cubic  foot  of  empty  space.  The  weight  of  the 
steam  will  depend  solely  upon  the  temperature,  provided 
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that  it  does  not  become  superheated.     The  temperature  to 
be  considered  is  that  at  which  condensation  begins. 

34.  The  ratio  between  the  qtiantity  of  vapor,  or  atmrjs- 
pherie  steam,  which  i.s  actually  prcHcnt  in  the  air,  and  the 
maximum  quantity  which  it  could  contain  at  the  tcnipcratiiro 
and  barometric  pressure  then  prevailing,  is  called  the  humid- 
ity o£  the  air. 

When  the  atmosphere  contains  the  maximum  quantity  of 
steam  that  can  exist  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  said 
to  be  saturated  with  moisture.  Diirinjj  fair  weather  the 
quantity  actually  present  is  much  below  the  maximum  tliat 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  would  permit.  When 
the  maximum  is  reached,  the  least  diminution  of  tem- 
perature or  barometric  pressure  will  be  followed  by  tlie 
condensation  of  a  part  of  the  vapor.  TJie  condensed  vapor 
will  be  precipitated  as  dew  or  rain  durinjj  summer  weather, 
or  as  snow  in  winter  time,  and  in  very  cold  weather  it  will 
appear  as  hoar  frost 
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35,     There  are  many  substances  wJiieli  al 
from  the  atmosphere  and  whic 
quence.      Many  attempts   havi 
property,    to    construct  in- 
stalments which  would   in- 
dicate  the  density   of    the 
moisture  in  the  air.     Until 
recently  not  any  have  been 
produced  which  were  accu- 
rate or  reliable.     The  most  \ 
successful  instrument  of  this  | 
kind   is  shown   ia    Fig.   1. 
The   indicator  hand   is   at- 
tached to  a  metallic  spiral, 
which  is  filled  with  absorb- 
ent material.    This  material 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  p,o.  l 
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air  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  atmospheric  vapor, 
and  gives  it  oj6E  again  as  the  density  decreases.  The  mate- 
rial swells  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  moisture  which  it 
holds,  and  thus  the  spiral  which  contains  it  is  compelled  to 
bend. 

36.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  measured 
by  means  of  two  thermometers,  one  of  which  is  perfectly 
dry,  and  the  other  provided  with  a  wet  cloth  over  its  bulb. 
The  cloth  is  kept  moist  by  a  thread  or  wick  leading  from  a 
small  tank.  If  the  air  is  not  saturated^  the  water  will  evap- 
orate from  the  cloth  and  thus  cool  the  bulb.  The  rapidity 
of  the  evaporation  depends  upon  the  relative  dryness  of 
the  air,  and  the  depression  of  the  thermometer  indicates 
approximately  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the  cloth.  This 
device  is  called  the  -wct-aiid-dry-bulb  thennometor.  The 
scale  of  humidity  is  arbitrar}%  and  the  operation  of  the 
instrument  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  satisfactory. 

37.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  may  also  be  meas- 
ured with  accuracy  by  (>l)scrving  tlie  temperature  at  which 
the  vapor,  or  atmospheric  steam,  will  condense.  Having 
found  the  temperature  at  which  condensation  takes  place, 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  per  square  inch,  and  its  weight 
per  cubic  foot,  may  be  foimd  from  Table  8  following.  The 
weight  of  moisture  whicli  is  said  to  be  absorbed  by  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  the 
pressure  and  temperature  thus  found. 

The  instruments  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  are  called 
de^v-polnt  liyjQ:roinetei*s,  They  operate  by  gradually 
cooling  a  bulb  or  plate  of  black  glass  below  the  atmospheric 
temperature.  As  the  temperature  falls,  a  point  will  be 
reached  at  which  a  deposit  of  dew  begins  to  a})pear  upon 
the  glass.  The  formation  of  dew  signifies  that  the  atmos- 
pheric vapor  which  is  actually  present  condenses  at  the 
temperature  which  the  glass  then  possesses.  Black  glass 
is  preferred,  because  it  readily  shows  the  slightest  film  of 
dew. 
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38.  Danlell's  hygrometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tnbe  A  having 
a  bulb  at  each  enc',  as  shown. 
The  bulb  B  is  made  of  black 
glass,  and  is  partly  tilled  with 
sulphuric  ether.  The  bulb  D 
is  empty,  and  is  covered  with 
muslin.  A  small  mercurial 
thermometer  C  is  enclosed  in 
the  tube  j4,  and  is  so  suspended 
that  its  bulb  extends  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  ether. 
This  thermometer  indicates 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
in  the  bulb  B.  A  second  ther- 
mometer E,  which  is  attached 
to  the  wooden  stand,  scr\-es  to 
indicate  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air.  To  operate 
the  instrument  and  obtain  a 
deposit  of  dew  upon  the  bulb 
B,  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is 
poured  over  the  muslin  on 
bulb  A  The  ether  evaponitcs 
rapidly,  and  thus  absorbs  heat 

from  the  bulb  and  the  ether  vapi  r  cnntiini'd  in  the  instru- 
ment. As  the  temperature  falls,  a  pnint  will  be  R'achi'il  at 
which  a  deposit  of  dew  will  appear  ujnm  llii;  siirfaee  nf  the 
bulb  B.  The  dew  will  remain  tlieru  until  the  clhur  wliully 
evaporates  from  the  muslin  cnverinjji if  /'and  the  instrument 
begins  to  recover  it-s  normal  li-miXTaturc. 

If  too  much  ether  is  pmirc'd  upon  tlic  clnth -covered  bulb 
D,  the  instrument  may  Ix:  cookd  to  Kinh  an  extent  as  to 
depress  the  thermometer  It  and  cause  it  to  jjivo  a  false 
indication  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  temperature  shown  by  the  themmmi'ter  C  at  the 
exact  moments  when  the  dew  appears  and  disappears  must 
be  carefully  noted.     If  there  is  much  difference  in  the  first 
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and  the  second  reading,  the  tesf  should  be  repeated.  When 
the  test  is  properly  made,  the  average  of  the  two  readings 
may  be  taken  as  the  correct  dew  point. 

The  instrument  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  it 
will  be  free  from  the  influence  of  any  heating  agency.     The 
.  operator  should  take  care  that  the  warmth  of  his  hands  or 
breath  does  not  affect  the  thermometers, 

39.  Having  found  the  dew  point,  the  following  rule 
may  be  used  to  compute  the  relative  humidity: 

Rule  6. — Ascertain  from  Table  8  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  vapor  at  that  temperature;  divide  this  by  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapor  at  the  te^uperature  of  the  atmosphere^ 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  relative  humidity. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  relative  humidity  when  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  is  70**  and  the  dew  point  Is  found  to  be  at  45**  ? 

Solution. — From  Table  8,  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  vapor  at  45" 
is  .00048  pound.  The  weight  of  1  pound  of  vapor  at  70*  is.  from  the 
same  table,  .00115.  Hence,  relative  humidity  =  ,00048  ■#- .00116  =  .417, 
or  41.7  per  cent     Ans. 

40.  It  has  been  found  by  observation  and  experiment 
that  a  derive  of  humidity  of  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  should 
be  maintained  in  dwcllinc^s,  offices,  and  audience  rooms  to 
secure  health  and  comfort.  The  air  in  such  rooms  is  usually 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  F. ;  therefore,  the 
dc70  pointy  as  measured  by  tlie  hyi^ometer,  should  be 
about  55°. 

If  the  dew  point  is  too  hig"h,  there  will  be  an  impleasant 
feelin<jf  of  dampness  in  the  air,  the  window  panes  will  drip 
witli  moisture,  and  there  will  be  a  de])osit  of  dew  on  all  the 
ol)jects  in  the  room  which  have  a  temperature  lower  than 
tlic  normal. 

41.  Rule  O  may  be  used  to  find  the  amount  of  water 
whicli  must  be  eva])orate(l  and  added  to  the  air  supply  to 
miuutaln  any  certain  degree  of  humidity. 
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TABOi:   8. 


Tempera- 
ture. 
Degrees 
F. 

Pressure 

per  Square 

Inch. 

Pounds. 

Weight 
per  Cubic 
.  Foot 
Pounds. 

Tempera- 
ture. 
Degrees 

F. 

Pressure 

per  Square 

Inch. 

Pounds. 

Weight 
per  Cubic 

F<  H)i. 

Pounds. 

-30 

.0040 

.000017 

50 

.176 

.00058 

-25 

.0063 

.000023 

55 

.212 

.00009 

-20 

.0088 

.000030 

GO 

.253 

.00082 

-15 

.0106 

.000039 

65 

.302 

.00097 

-10 

.0135 

. 000050 

70 

.358 

.00115 

-5 

.0171 

.000003 

75 

.425 

.00135 

0 

.0216 

.000079 

80 

.502 

.00158 

5 

.0272 

.000098 

85 

.589 

.00183 

10 

.0340 

.000121 

90 

.092 

.00213 

15 

.0423 

.000149 

95 

.809 

.00247 

20 

.0525 

.000181 

100 

.943 

.00280 

25 

.0651 

.000222 

105 

1.094 

.00330 

30 

.0806 

.000270 

110 

1.205 

.00380 

35 

.0998 

.000325 

115 

1.402 

.00433 

40 

.1225 

.000400 

1:>0 

1.082 

.00490 

45 

.1470 

.000480 

i;jo 

.00040 

Kiile  O. — Ascertain  the  weij^/it  of  jiioisturc  in  the  air 
before  it  is  heated^  and  compute  the  weigJit  of  moisture 
required  to  produce  the  desired  tieij^ree  of  humidity  in 
the  same  iveight  of  air  at  the  temperature  at  icJiieJi 
it  is  to  be  used;  the  difference  bitiocen  the  quantities 
of  moisture  thus  found  luill  be  the  amount  of  moisture 
to  be  supplied. 

Example. — A  certain  room  is  supplied  with  air  having  a  tempera- 
ture at  the  registers  of  120°,  at  the  rate  of  J{(K)  cubic  feet  j)er  minute. 
The  temperature  of  the  rcxmi  is  to  be  maintained  at  7()\  and  tlio 
humidity  at  70  per  cent.  The  temperature  of  the  air  before  entering 
the  heater  is  45°,  and  its  humidity  is  also  70  per  cent.  What  weight  of 
moisture  must  he  supplied  to  the  air-current  to  secure  the  de.sircd 
humidity  in  the  room  ? 
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Solution. — It  is  necessary  to  know  the  volumes  of  the  air  at  the 
time  it  is  used  and  before  it  enters  the  heater,  and  these  must  be  com- 
puted from  the  volume  and  temperature  at  the  register  as  given.  The 
original  volume  is  300  cubic  feet,  and  the  original  temperature  is  120* 
(580"  absolute).  Applying  rule  4,  to  find  the  volume  at  70*  (530*  abso- 
lute), 

K.=iyi  =  ??^^58?  =  micu.ft.; 
and  at  45**  (505'  absolute), 

K.  ,  r/l  =  ^°L' =  301.3  en  ft 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  we  have  261.2  cubic  feet  of  cold  air  at  70  per 
cent,  humidity.  The  weight  of  that  volume  of  steam  at  46*  is,  from 
Table  8,  261.2  X  .00048  =  .1254  pound,  and  70  per  cent  of  this  equals 
.1254  X  .70  =  .08778  pound,  which  is  the  weight  of  moisture  originally 
contained  in  the  air. 

The  air  when  used  will  have  a  volume  of  274.1  cubic  feet  and  a  tem- 
perature of  70*.  The  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  steam  at  70*  is 
274.1  X  .00115  =s  .3152  pound.  The  humidity  is  required  to  be  70  per 
cent ;  therefore,  the  total  moisture  required  will  be  .8152  X  .70 
=  .22064  pound. 

Then,  .22064  —  .08778  =  .13286  pound  is  the  amount  of  moisture,  per 
minute,  that  must  be  added  to  the  air-current    Ans, 


K^'APOKATIOX  AND  DHYINO. 

43.  The  process  of  evaporation  is  used  in  the  arts  for 
increasing  the  density  of  liquids  by  boiling  down ^  for  dr}*ing 
^vet  materials,  and  for  cooling  purposes. 

The  vaporization  of  the  liquid  may  be  accomplished  by 
adding  more  heat  to  it,  or  by  lessening  or  removing  the 
atmospheric  pressure  upon  it. 

Air  may  be  partially  dried  by  cooling  it  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture. The  vapor  accompanying  it  will  be  condensed  and 
thrown  down  as  water,  and  when  the  air  is  afterwards 
warmed  it  will  be  correspondingly  dry. 

The  efficiency  of  a  drying  apparatus  which  uses  hot  air  as 
the  drying  medium  will  de^Dend  upon  several  factors,  as 
follows: 

1.  The  dryness  of  the  air  before  it  is  heated. 

2.  The  degree  of  heat  that  is  given  to  the  air. 
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3.  The  amount  of  surface  of  wet  material  from  which 
evaporation  can  readily  take  place. 

4.  The  volume  of  the  air-current. 

5.  The  thorough  distribution  of  the  fresh  dry  air  over 
the  evaporating  surfaces. 

6.  The  promptness  with  which  the  moistened  air  is 
removed. 

If  the  air  is  compelled  to  travel  a  long  distance  over  wet 
surfaces,  it  will  evaporate  moisture  freely  during  the  first 
part  of  its  course,  less  in  the  middle,  and  almost  none  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  that  the  air- 
currentS  be  so  arranged  that  none  of  them  are  obliged  to 
travel  over  a  course  of  undue  length. 

The  drying  rooms  of  laundries  are  usually  deficient  in  cir- 
culation of  air,  although  well  supplied  with  heat.  Heat 
alone  cannot  dry  the  clothes;  the  moist  air  must  be  removed 
as  fast  as  it  is  moistened.  The  humidity  of  the  outgoing 
air  should  not  be  allowed  to  approach  saturation^  but  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  practicable. 


FRICTIOK   OF   ATR    TX   PIPKS   AXD    FT.irRS. 

43.  The  resistance  which  is  encountered  bv  air  and 
other  fluids  in  moving  through  pipes,  flues,  and  conduits  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  friction^  although  tlie  term,  as  thus 
used,  is  not  strictly  accurate. 

The  resistance  arises  from  several  causes: 

1.  Skin  friction^  which  is  the  actual  faction  of  the  fluid 
against  the  surfaces  over  which  it  passes. 

2.  The  abrupt  changes  of  direction  of  the  current,  at 
elbows  and  tees. 

3.  The  movement  of  one  part  of  the  current  upon 
another,  in  passing  around  curves. 

4.  The  abrupt  changes  in  velocity,  which  occur  at  pockets 
and  enlargements. 

5.  The  formation  of  whirls  or  eddies. 

6.  The  interference  of  currents. 
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44.  Skin  Friction. — The  resistance  due  to  skin  friction 
varies  (1)  directly  as  the  length  of  the  pipe  or  flue ;  (i) 
inversely  as  the  diameter  or  length  of  a  side;  (3)  directly  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  Hence,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  pipe  should  be  as  short  as  possible;  its  diameter  should 
be  as  large  as  possible,  and  the  quantity  passing  through  it 
in  a  given  time  should  be  as  small  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. The  last  consideration  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
since,  if  the  quantity  passing  through  a  given  pipe  is 
doubled,  the  velocity  is  also  doubled,  and  the  resistance  is 
increased  2',  or  4  times. 

The  condition  of  the  pipe  itself,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 
also  affects  the  force  required  to  overcome  the  friction,  a 
smooth  pipe  offering  less  resistance  than  a  rough  one.  Hence, 
metal  pipes  are  to  be  preferred,  in  this  respect,  to  brick 
conduits.  A  jx>lished  pipe  offers  less  resistance  than  a  smooth 
one  not  polished.  A  pipe  or  flue  having  its  inside  covered 
with  soot  offers  much  greater  resistance  than  a  similar  pipe 
that  is  clean. 

45.  Beslstance  From  Chantres  of  Direction. — When 

a  current  of  air  encounters  an  obstacle,  tlie  particles  omjio- 
siiig  it  are  compelled  to  deflect  from  tlieir  normal  direction 
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and  to  move  sideways  sufficiently  to  pass  by  the  obstruc- 
tion, consequently  the  current  loses  some  of  its  kinetic 
energy. 


Wlien    a   current  is  compelled    to 
change  its  tlirection  abruptly,  the  par- 
tides  tend  tumove  as  shown  in  Fig,  3. 
J  An   area   of   high    pressure   will    be 
formed  at  a,    and   another  of  corrc- 
spondinj^ly    low    pressure    at    d.     The 
effective  area  of  the  pipe  or  conduit  will  be  reduced  at  c, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  will  be  greater  at  that  imint 


Fin.  X 

lau  at  r  and  t/.     Thus,  the  force 


ich  is  s]x.'nt  in  niaintaiuin):^  the 
Kirmal   pressures  at   ii   and  //, 
and   in  impartinjj  the  increase  of 
velocity  at  r,  is  all  wasted. 


■FfTfc 


abrupt,  as  in  Fig,   4,  the  w 
reduced.    The  tendency  to  {<>\ 


rodiieeil     by 

i'H. — 1  f  the  turn  is  less 
e  of  energy  is  considerably 
high  and  low  pressure  ureas, 
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as  in  Fig.  3,  is  nearly  destroyed.  But  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  are  still  compelled  to  slide  over  one  another.  Thus, 
the  particles  at  A  and  B  will  reach  the  points  a  and  6, 
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Fio.  6. 


respectively,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  travel  equal  distances 
in  equal  time.  The  power  which  is  expended  in  sliding 
the  particles  of  fluid  upon  one  another  is  wasted. 

This  loss  cannot  be 
avoided,  whether  the 
turn  be  made  sharp- 
ly, as  in  Fig.  3,  on  a 
small    radius,    as  in 

|_~~~    Fi*^.  4,  or  on  a  long 

II  radius,  as  in  Fig.  5. 
But  the  time  which 
is  afforded  for  ma- 
king the  change  of 
direction  (the  veloc- 
ity^ being  the  same 
in  each  case)  is  much 
greater  in  Fig.  5 
than  in  either  of  the 
others.  The  force  which  is  required  to  deflect  a  moving 
body  from  its  normal  path  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 


Fig.  7. 
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square  of  the  time  in  which  the  change  of  direction  is  made. 
Hence,  if  the  change  of  direction  is  made  in  2  seconds  in 
Fig.  4,  and  in  4  seconds  in  Fig.  5,  then  4'  -r-  2'  =  4  times  as 
much  force  will  be  required  when  turning  the  curve  of 
shorter  radius. 

47.  Interference  of  Currents. — The  effect  of  opposing 
currents  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  This  ilkistrates  the  formation 
of  what  is  called  the  contracted  vein.  The  branch  A  is 
attached  at  right  angles  to  a  tank  or  reservoir  B,  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  particles  which  move  on  the  lines  1  and  7 
woidd  collide  if  their  motion  were  continued,  and  would 
destroy  each  other's  motion.  Their  energy  is  spent,  how- 
ever, in  deflecting  the  other  parts  of  the  current  somewhat 
out  of  their  course.  The  effect  of  the  opposition  of  the 
various  currents  is  to  reduce  the  effective  diameter  of  the 
stream  at  a  to  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  branch  A. 
Consequently,  the  amount  of  fluid  which  will  be  delivered 
through  the  branch  will  be  less  than  it  should  be.  The 
trouble  may  be  remedied  by  providing  the  branch  with  a 
mouthpiece  which  is  curved  so  as  to  properly  guide  the 
parts  of  the  current,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  branch  will 
then  discharge  to  its  full  capacity. 


v_ 
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CONDUITS  AND  BENDS. 

48,  Currents  of  fluid  should  always  be  g^uided  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  do  not  interfere  or  oppose  one  another's 
motion.  The  resistance  offered  by  opposing  currents  in  the 
common  T  connection,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  8,  is  so  great 
that  its  use  should  never  be  permitted.  By  making  the 
comers  a  and  d  round,  as  shown  at  7?,  the  evil  is  lessened, 

but   only   to   a   small 
degree. 

The  effect  of  the  op- 
posing currents  may 
be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  intei*posing 
between  them  a  divi- 
ding ridge  or  partition 
^/,  as  in  the  twin  el- 
boMT  C,  If  the  cur- 
rent moves  in  the 
opposite  direction  to 
that  shown  by  the 
fk;.  0.  arrows,    the    form   C 

will  still  be  preferable  to  />  <^r  .  /. 

40«  When  the  flow  in  one  of  the  branclu-s  /  is  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  main  jf,  the  other 
branch  should  be  curved 
as  shown  at  e,  in  the 
style  v. 

When  a  branch  is  to 
be  taken  from  a  main,  as 
in  Fig.  9,  it  should  be 
attached  at  the  smallest 
practicable  angle.  If  the 
situation  will  not  permit 
the  form  shown,  and  the 
branch  must  be  joined  at 
a  right  angle,  then  the 
connection  should  be  made  wn'tli  ki^Nssci,  as'  at  a,  Fig.  10, 
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50.    The  connection  of  the  flat  w  ill  pipe  to  the  round 
pipe,   shown  in  Fig    11,  is  a  faulty  one       The  change  of 


direction  which  the  current  of  air  is  required  to  mate,  is 
very  abnipt;  the  desid  end  C  will  iilso  i)i)crute  to  reUird  tlie 


Fici.  la 
corrent  by  forming  an  eddy  at  that  point.     The  connection 
should  be  made  similar  to  that  shown  \\\  I'ig.  I^. 
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spr-rmsro  air-currents. 

61«    Fig.  13  shows  the  proper  manner  of  dividing"  a  main 

current  into  three 
branches  so  as  to  sup- 
ply independent  air 
flues.  If  the  parti- 
tions A  and  B  were 
absent,  the  greater 
part  of  the  current 
would  continue  its 
motion  until  it  was 
deflected  by  the  side 
C.  In  that  case,  the 
flue  D  would  receive 
a  larger  proportion 
of  the  current  than 
either  of  the  others, 
and  the  supply  to  the 
Pjq  j^  flue /^would  be  quite 

insufficient. 

A  proper  supply  of  air  to  each  flue  may  be  insured  by 
adjusting  the  partitions yi  and  B  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
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will  intercept  the  desired  proportions  of  the  main  current 
before  any  change  is  made  in  its  direction. 

53.  Fig.  14  illustrates  the  proper  method  of  splitting  up 
a  main  air-current  into  several  smaller  ones,  and  of  sub- 
dividing these  so  as  to  supply  a  large  number  of  vertical 
ducts.  The  method  of  proportioning  the  various  branches 
so  as  to  supply  all  the  ducts  with  air  at  a  uniform  pressure, 
or  otherwise,  as  desired,  will  be  explained  in  a  later  section. 


SHAPE  OF  AIH  PIPES. 

53.  The  shape  which  should  be  given  to  an  air  pipe  or 
conduit  depends  upon  several  considerations. 

1.  To  carry  a  ^ivcn  vohime  of  air,  tlic  circular  form  has 
the  following  advantages:  {a)  It  requires  less  material  to 
construct  it.  (ly)  It  offers  less  resistance  from  skin  friction. 
(r)  It  requires  but  little  bracing  to  maintain  it  in  proper 
shape. 

2.  To  carry  the  greatest  volume  \\\  the  least  space,  the 
square  form  should  be  used. 

For  example,  if  it  be  required  that  a  pipe  should  have  an 
area  of  254  square  inches,  it  will  be  found  that  the  desired 
area  will  be  afforded  by  a  round  pipe  IS  inches  in  diameter, 
or  a  square  pipe  10  in.  XKJ  in.  The  circumference  of  the 
round  pipe  will  be  T)i\\  inches,  while  that  of  the  square  pipe 
will  be  04  inches.  But  the  square  pipe  may  be  run  through 
a  space  which  is  2  inches  less  each  way  than  that  required 
for  the  round  pipe  of  ecjual  eapaeity. 


meciianicatj  kffkcts  of  wixd. 

54.  The  mechanical  effects  of  the  wind  which  are  of 
interest  in  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  buildings  arc: 

1.  The  increase  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the 
windward  side  of  buildings,  and  the  corresponding  decrease 
upon  the  opposite  side. 

2.  The  increase  of  the  draft  of  ehimncvs  and  flues. 

3.  The  reversed  of  currents,  called  hhnv-doivns. 
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4.  The  formation  of  eddies  and  whirls,  which  deposit 
dust  and  snow  in  undesirable  places. 

5.  The  increase  of  evaporation  and  the  consequent  drying 
and  cooling  effects. 

55.  When  the  wind  blows  against  a  building,  the  pressure 
of  the  air  upon  the  windward  side  will  be  greater  than  upon 
the  leeward  side.  The  air  which  is  within  the  building  will 
tend  to  flow  out  through  every  crevice  and  flue  into  the  area 
of  low  pressure  which  exists  upon  the  leeward  side  of  the 
building.  If,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  leakage  of  air 
into  the  building  from  the  windward  side,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  within  the  building  will  fall  slightly.  But,  if  there 
are  any  oj^enings  or  crevices  upon  the  windward  side,  the 
air  will  flow  from  the  area  of  high  pressure  upon  the  outside 
to  the  inside  of  the  building,  where  the  pressure  is  at,  or 
below,  the  normal. 

If  the  leeward  side  of  the  building  is  tight,  and  the  wind 
can  leak  through  the  windward  side  only,  then  the  pressure 
within  the  interior  of  the  building  will  be  slightly  increased. 
This  extra  pressure  will  ooze  out  through  every  crevice  upon 
the  leeward  or  neutral  sides  of  the  building.  It  will  escape 
through  the  ventihating  flues  also.  Thus,  a  considerable 
amount  of  air  will  pass  through  the  building  notwithstand- 
ing the  tightness  of  the  leeward  side. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  windward  side  is  tight  and  the 
leeward  side  is  leaky,  only  a  small  leakage  will  occur,  and 
that  will  be  from  the  interior  toward  the  leeward  side. 

Thus,  the  amount  of  air  which  will  be  driven  through  a 
building  by  the  wind  (leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
effects  upon  chimneys,  etc.)  will  depend  mainly  upon  the 
tightness  of  the  windward  side,  and  not  upon  the  condition 
of  the  leeward  side. 

The  pressure  which  is  exerted  by  the  wind  per  square  foot  of 
obstructed  area  is  greatly  modified  by  the  shape  of  the  surface. 

Thus,  the  pressure  upon  a  sphere,  or  a  hemisphere  with 
convex  side  towards  the  wind,  is  about  one-half  of  that  upon 
a  flat  surface  of  equal  diameter. 
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KFFECT8  OF  WIND  UPON  CHIMNETS. 

66.     When  the  wind  blows  horizontally,  as  in  Tig.  15,  the 

air  which  is  compressed  at  ^ 

A  flows  up  over  the  edge  of 
the  chimney  and  follows  the 
path  of  the  arrows  a  and  6. 
This  current  deflects  the 
wind  somewhat,  as  shown 
bv  the  arrows  c  and  d.  and 
lifts  it  above  the  leeward 
edge  of  the  chimney.  An 
opportunity  is  thus  given  for 
the  chimney  gases  (which 
are  shown  by  feathered  arrows)  to  pass  over  the  edge  of  the 
chimney  into  the  area  of  low  pressure  at  B.     As  the  velocity 

of  the  wind  increases,  the  pressure 
at  7>  becomes  less,  and  the  chim- 
ney draft  is  augmented  corre- 
spondingly. 

If  the  wind  blows  upwards,  the 
area  of  low  pressure  is  formed 
close  to  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
and  the  escape  of  the  chimney 
gases  is  <^^reatly  facilitated.  But, 
if  the  wind  blows  downwards,  as 
in  Fig.  10,  the  escape  of  the 
chimney  gases  is  cut  off,  and,  unless  there  is  suiTicient  pres- 
sure behind  them  to  deflect  or  lift  the  wind  at  the  mouth  of 
the  chimney,  a  dac^  drafts  or  bUnv-doicn^  will  Ihj  produced. 
All  that  part  of  the  wind  which  is  included  between  the  dotted 
lines  a  and  b  tends  to  blow  downwards  in  the  chimnev;  but  its 
pressure  is  reduced  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  chimney,  because 
it  is  then  compelled  to  fill  a  larger  area.  Thus,  the  downward 
pressure  which  the  wind  will  exert  in  the  chimney  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  wind  pressure  by  the  per|XMidicular  dis- 
tance between  a  and  ^,  and  dividing  that  pnxluct  by  the  width 
cd  oi  the  chimney.  If  this  quotient  exceeds  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  hot  gases,  then  a  blow-down  will  occut. 


Fio.  16. 
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6  ?•     The  beneficial  effect  of  the  ordinary  horizontal  winds 

upon  the  draft  of  a  chimney 
may  be  increased  by  means  of 
the  circular  deflector  C,  shown 
in  Fig.  17.  That  part  of  the 
wind  which  is  intercepted  by 
the  curved  surface  of  C  is 
deflected  strongly  upwards  and 
operates  to  lift  the  main  current 
of  wind  well  above  the  top  of 
the  chimney.  Thus,  the  chim- 
ney gases  are  given  a  good  opportunity  to  escape  over  the 
leeward  edge,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 


Fig.  17. 


COWL.S. 

58,  The  term  cowl  is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  all 
apparatuses  or  fixtures  which  are  placed  over  the  top  of 
chimneys  or  ventilating  flues,  etc.,  to  aid  the  draft.  They 
serve  to  protect  the  ascending  current  of  hot  gases  within 
the  flue  from  the  influence  of  contrary  wind  currents,  which 
might  oppose  or  even  overbalance  and  reverse  it.  They  also 
serve    to    facilitate    the 

escajx^  of  the  warm  gases  ^    y^  x^^ 

into  the  area  of  lower 
p  ressure,  which  always 
exists  upon  the  leeward 
side  of  a  chimney  or  ven- 
tilating shaft  while  the 
wind  is  blowing.  During 
calm  weather,  a  cowl 
alwavs  obstructs  the  draft 
somewhat. 

A' common  form  of  cowl  _ 

is  shown  in  Fig.  \%.     It  is  f^^"  is- 

essentially  composed  of  a  conical  top  E^  supported  by  three 
or  four  les^s  on  a  frustum  of  a  cone  or  deflecting  collar  C. 
The  diameter  of  the  cone  should  be  from  2  to  2^  times  that 
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of  the  pipe  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  pipe  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  cone  should  not 
exceed  one-half  the  diameter 


of  the  pipe. 

69.  The  wind  may  be 
utilized  to  drive  a  current  of 
air  do^Ti wards  in  a  pipe  by  an 
arrangement  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  19.  The  pipe 
is  provided  with  a  funnel  a^ 
and  a  cone  b  having  its  apex  ^   fig.  lo. 

downwards.  A  part  of  the  wind  which  strikes  the  cone  will 
be  deflected  downwards  into  the  pipe,  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 
But  there  will  be  an  area  of  low  pressure  at  /?,  and  a  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  pipe  will  escape  into  it,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  arrow;  consequently,  some  of  the  air  will  Ix;  lost. 
This  device  is  called  an  liuluetion,  or  bloAvlng,  cowl. 

60.     Automatic  cowls  are  commonly  made  as  shown  in 
Fig.  20.     An  elbow  a,  having  a  funnel  mouth  /;,  is  mounted  so 

as  to  turn  freely  upon  a 
central  spindle  r,  as 
shown.  The  vane  v 
catches  the  wind,  and 
operates  to  keep  the 
fimnel  always  turned 
away  from  the  wind. 
This  device  for  aiding 
the  draft  of  chimneys  is 
very  effective,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  in 
good  working  order. 
The  pivot  corrodes  so 
rapidly  that  the  elbow 
is  apt  to  stick  fast  and 
fail  to  operate. 


Pig.  sa 


This  apparatus  may  also  be  used  to  produce  a  downward  cur- 
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rent,  for  ventilating  purposes,  by  changing  the  vane  v  so  that  it 
will  hold  the  funnel  towards  the  wind,  instead  of  away  from  it. 

61«  The  cowl  shown  in  Fig.  21  is  provided  with  a  blow- 
ing cone  a^  which  causes  the  cowl  to  operate  as  an  ejector. 
The  cone  gathers  the  wind  which  it  catches  into  a  small 


H:=H^: 


Fig.  21. 

current  of  high  velocity;  and,  as  this  current  emerges  into 
the  mouth  of  the  elbow  or  tube  b,  it  communicates  its  velocity 
to  the  gases  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  forcing  them  ahead 
with  it,  and  creating  a  partial  vacuum  around  the  cone.  The 
gases  from  below  then  rush  upwards  witli  an  augmented 
velocity,  owing  to  the  increased  difference  of  pressure.  This 
apparatus  is  called  an  aiifoinatii*  €Mlii<*tion  cowl. 


COM«USTT()N^  AXT>  FUELS. 


KATl  RF.  OF  COMBUSTTOIS". 

02.  KlemcMits  and  C'oinpoiiiids. — Eveiy  body,  every 
mass  of  matter,  is  cither  an  dcmoil^  a  coifipoufui^  or  a  mix- 
turc.  Iron,  silver,  snlphur,  and  oxygen  are  elements;  water, 
wocxl,  lime,  and  carbonic  acid  arc  compounds. 

A  compound  may  be  decom])osed  or  divided  into  separate 
substances.     For  example,   if  an  electric  current  is  passed 
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through  water,  the  water  slowly  disappears,  and  two  ^ases 
arc  formed.  These  gases  are  entirely  unlike,  and  neither 
resembles  the  water  from  which  it  was  produced.  Likewise, 
lime  can  be  divided  into  two  other  substances,  calcium  and 
oxygen.  Any  substance  which  can  thus  be  decomposed  or 
divided  into  other  substances,  is  called  a  eoiiipouiid. 

There  are  substances,  however,  which  have  never  been  de- 
composed mto  other  substances.  By  n<;  known  process  can  sul- 
phur be  separated  into  other  substances;  the  same  is  also  true 
of  iron,  gold,  arsenic,  and  many  other  substances.  Substances 
which  have  never  been  decomposed  are  called  elements. 

63.  Coiubustlou  IS  very  rapid  c/uniiail  cojnbiiiation. 
The  at<Mns  of  some  of  the  elements  have  a  very  great 
affinity,  or  attraction,  for  those  of  other  elements,  and  when 
they  combine  they  rush  together  with  such  rapidity  and 
force  that  heat  and  light  are  produced.  Oxygen,  for 
example,  has  a  great  attraction  for  nearly  all  the  other 
elements.  An  atom  of  oxygen  is  ready  to  combine  with 
almost  any  substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Oxygen  has  a  particular  liking  for  carbon,  and  whenever 
these  two  elements  come  in  contact  at  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  they  combine  with  great  rapidity.  The  com- 
bustion of  coal  in  the  furnace  of  a  boikr  is  of  this  nature. 
The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  raised  by  kindling  the 
fire,  and  then  the  carbon  of  the  coal  begins  to  combine  with 
oxygen  taken  from  the  air.  Tlie  coni])ination  is  so  rapid 
and  violent  that  a  great  quantity  of  heat  is  given  out. 

The  elements  which  enter  into  combustion  are  oxv'en 
and,  usually,  either  carbon  or  hydrogen.  Coal,  wood,  and 
other  fuels  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  these  three 
elements.  Combustion  is,  tJicrcfon\  tJic  raf^id  cJionical  com- 
bination of  oxygen  with  cither  carbon  or  hvi/roi^cn,  or  both, 

64.  When  carbon  and  oxygen  combine  they  form  a  gas 
called  carbon  dioxtde.  which  is  denoted  bv  the  svmbol  CO/, 
when  hydrogen  and  oxygen  com])ine  they  form  loatcr 
(ff^O),  These  are  called  the  products  of  eombiistion. 
When,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  the  oxygen  is  obtained  from 
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the  air,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  passes  into  the  furnace  along 
with  the  oxygen.  It  takes  no  part  in  the  combustion,  and 
passes  off  up  the  chimney  with  the  CO^.  Hence,  nitrogen 
is  also  a  product  of  combustion  in  air. 

There  is  one  other  case  that  may  occur:  the  combustion 
of  carbon  may  not  be  complete.  If  insufficient  air  or  oxygen 
is  supplied  to  the  burning  carbon,  it  is  possible  for  the 
carbon  and  oxygen  to  form  another  gas,  carbon  monoxide, 
or  CO^  instead  of  carbon  dioxide  {CO^. 

The  combustion  of  a  pound  of  carbon  to  form  CO^  of 
course,  requires  only  half  of  the  oxygen  that  would  be 
necessary  to  form  CO^.  This  is  because  in  CO  gas  1  atom 
of  carbon  seizes  1  atom  of  oxygen  instead  of  2  atoms.  To  bum 
a  pound  of  carbon  to  CO^  requires  11.6  pounds  of  air.  To 
bum  it  to  CO  would,  therefore,  require  but  5.8  pounds  of  air. 

65.  The  quantity  of  air  required  in  practice  to  properly 
burn  coal  at  different  rates  of  combustion,  per  square  foot 
of  grate  surface  per  hour,  is  about  as  follows: 

TABLE  9. 


Rate  of  Conibustio 

11  per  Square 

rratc. 

per  Hour. 

Air  Required 

per 

Pound  of  Coal. 

Foot  of  (' 
Pounds  of  Coal 

Weight. 
Pounds. 

Volume  at  G:2\ 
Cubic  Feet. 

4 

23.2 

304.85 

8 

20. 2 

265.45 

v:t 

17.5 

230.00 

IG 

ir).i 

108.43 

20 

13.0 

170.83 

Tliere  is  little    or  no  difference    in    the    amount    of   ai'* 
required,  per  pound,  to  burn  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal. 


FUEL,. 

66.  In  selecting  a  fuel  for  any  certain  service,  the 
characteristics  of  each  variety  should  be  well  considered. 
The  value  of  a  fuel  depends  primarily  upon  the  amoimt  of 
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heat  which  it  will  give  off  during  combustion,  but  this  is 
modified  by  the  amount  of  labor  and  care  required  in 
its  use. 

The  following  points  should  be  studied  carefully: 

1.  The  amount  of  labor  required  for  feeding  and  cleaning 
the  fires. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  ashes,  and  the  labor  or  cost  of 
removing  them. 

3.  The  labor  required  for  cleaning  out  the  soot  and  dust 
from  the  boiler  and  its  settings. 

4.  The  liability  to  produce  smoke,  and  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  prevent  it. 

5.  The  extent  and  cost  of  the  storage  required  for  the 
fuel,  and  for  the  ashes. 

6.  The  cost  of  the  fuel,  delivered  upon  the  premises. 

If  the  ash  is  easily  fusible  it  will  melt  and  run  together, 
forming  large  blocks  of  dinkcrs,  Tliis  will  add  greatly  to 
the  labor  required  to  keep  the  fire  in  good  order. 

The  practice  of  burning  a  mixed  fuel y  that  is,  a  mixture 
of  coarse  and  fine  coal,  is  a  wasteful  one.  The  small  pieces 
bum  to  ashes  before  the  large  lumps  are  completely 
consumed. 

67.  Storagre  of  Ptiel. — Coal  of  all  kinds  should  be 
carefully  protected  from  the  weather.  When  it  is  alternately 
wet  and  dry,  it  is  slowly  oxidized,  and  the  damage  is  pro- 
portional to  the  richness  of  the  coal  in  volatile  matter. 
Even  hard  anthracite  suffers  considerable  damage  by 
exposure. 

The  space  required  for  the  storage  of  fuel,  in  cubic 
feet  for  each  thousand  pounds  of  material,  is  about  as 
follows: 

Anthracite  coal,  prepared  "stove"  size 18  cubic  feet. 

Bituminous  coal,  prepared  ** stove"  size 20  cubic  feet. 

Coke 34  cubic  feet 

Cord  wood 38  cubic  feet 

Petroleum,  in  barrels 18  cubic  feet 
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CHIMNEYS. 

68.  Apparently  the  area  of  a  chimney  may  be  found  by 
dividing  the  volume  of  the  chimney  gases,  in  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  by  the  theoretical  velocity  due  to  their  temperature. 
But  no  reliable  rule  can  be  given  for  this  purpose,  because  a 
large  proportion  of  the  draft  pressure  is  expended  in  forcing 
the  air  through  the  fire,  and  in  overcoming  friction,  etc.  in  the 
flues  leading  to  the  chimney.  The  velocity  of  the  gases  in  the 
chimney  is  thereby  reduced  to  50,  or  even  25,  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  velocity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  depend  for 
information  upon  the  data  secured  by  tests  and  actual  service. 

The  rate  of  combustion  of  anthracite  coal,  per  square  foot 
of  grate  per  hour,  which  may  be  attained  in  practice  with 
various  heights  of  chimneys,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
The  area  of  the  chimney  required,  per  pound  of  coal  thus 
burned,  is  also  given  for  each  height.  This  is  based  upon 
the  proportion  of  1  square  foot  of  chimney  area  to  8  square 
feet  of  grate  surface. 

TABI.E  10. 

SIZE  OF  cnrvfXEYS. 


Height  of  Chimney. 
Feet. 

Rate  of  Combustion. 

Pounds  of  Coal  ]>er 

Hour  i)er  Square 

Foot  of  (Irate  Area. 

Area  of  Chimney 

per   Pound   of   Coal 

l^urned  per  Hour. 

Scjuare  Feet. 

40' 

11. c 

.0108 

50 

13.1 

.0095 

CO 

14.4 

.0087 

70 

15.7 

.0080 

80 

1G.8 

.0074 

90 

17.0 

.0070 

100 

10.0 

.00G7 

110 

10.0 

.0004 

120 

20.8 

.0001 

130 

21.7 

.0059 

140 

h.tC%  0 

.0057 

150 

23.4 

.0055 
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The  size  of  a  chimney  should  be  adapted  to  the  ntaxiimun 
work  that  it  may  ever  be  called  upon  to  do.  Chimneys  for 
domestic  heating  apparatus,  etc.,  which  are  built  into  the 
walls  of  a  house,  should  be  made  of  generous  dimensions,  so 
as  to  avoid  all  possible  overheating,  and  the  consequent  dan- 
;,^er  from  fire. 


HEATING  AXD   HEATINa  APPARATUS. 


IIEATING  AIR. 

69.  Air  cannot  be  heated  by  radiation;  it  can  only  be 
heated  by  conduction — that  is,  by  direct  contact  with  heated 
surfaces;  or  by  currents  of  hot  air — that  is,  by  convection. 

The  number  of  heat  imits  transmitted  per  hour  from 
1  square  foot  of  surface,  for  each  decree  of  difference  in  tcni- 
perature  between  the  fluids  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
heating  surface,  is  called  the  coefficient  of  trausniissioii 
of  that  heating  surface. 

70#  Inexperimen  ting  with  the  condition  of  heating"  surfaces, 
it  is  found  that,  with  surfaces  of  various  kinds,  the  rale  of 
emission  is  about  as  follows,  the  total  cniissic  )n  from  a  new  cast- 
iron  plate  having  a  natural  surface,  as  cast,  being  taken  as  100: 

Cast  iron,  new 100 

Cast  iron,  rusty 10*3 

Wrought  iron,  ordinary  or  **  black  " 93 

Wrought  iron,  bright,  but  not  poh'shed.. 72 

Surface  covered  with  lampblack,  dull 10(» 

Surface  covered  with  white-lead  powder,  dull lOi; 

It  is  foimd,  also,  that  the  rate  of  eniission  is  affected,  by 
painting  or  bronzing,  about  as  follows,  the  amount  given  off 
without  paint  being  taken  as  100: 

Two  coats  of  asphaltum  paint lOH 

Two  coats  of  white-lead  paint,  dull 10!) 

Rough  bronzing 1()<> 

One  coat  of  glossy,  white  paint Oo 

This  last  item  shows  the  effect  of  a  flossy  or  polished  sur- 
face in  reducing  the  emission  of  heat. 
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FORMS  OF  IIEATIXG  SURFACES. 

71.  Heating'  surfaces  which  have  no  projections  of  any 
kind  are  classified  as  plain  sui*faccs,  while  those  having 
ribs,  knobs,  pins,  or  other  projecting  parts  are  called 
extended  sarfaees. 

The  object  sought  in  the  construction  of  extended  sur- 
faces is  to  make  the  area  of  the  emitting  surface  greater 
than  that  of  the  absorbing  surface.  By  this  means,  heat 
may  be  transferred  from  a  fluid  which  gives  it  off  readily  to 
one  w^hich  takes  it  up  slowly,  with  but  little  decrease  in  tem- 
perature of  the  heat-transmitting  surfaces. 

72,  The  effectiveness  of  a  radiator  will  depend,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  air  is 
moved  over  the  heating  surfaces.  Fig.  22 
shows  a  vertical  tube  standing  in  still  air. 

The  tube  is  heated  by  steam,  and 
its  surface  has  a  temperature 
which  is  practically  imiform 
throughout.  The  air,  which  is 
warmed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube,  flows  upwards  and  envel- 
ops the  upper  part  in  a  current 
of  hot  air.  The  emission  of  heat 
will  be  slower  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  than  from  the 
lower  part,  bt-cause  the  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  air 
and  metal  is  less. 

A  similar  loss  of  efficiency  oc- 
curs in  a  eommon  coil  of  horizon- 
tal pipes  laid  vertically  over  one 
another,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23. 
The  upper  pipes  are  enveloped 
in  the  warm  air  which  has  been 

Fig.  22.        heated  by  the  lower  ])ipes. 

The  maximum  efticiency  can  be  attained  by  placing  the 
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coil  or  radiator  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  24     Each  tube  will  then  operate  upon  air  of  equally 
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Fig.  »1. 

low  temperature,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  emission  will 
be  greater  than  in  the  cases  shown  in  Figs.  22  and  2:3. 

73.  If  horizontal  radiator  tubes  are  grouped  together  in 
large  numbers,  the  efficiency  of  the  tubes  in  the  interior  of 
the  group  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  outside  tubes, 
because  the  access  of  cold  air  to  them  is  practically  cut  off, 
and  they  can  act  only  upon  air  which  has  been  already 
wanned  by  the  outer  tubes. 

Their  efficiency  is  still          fl        (1       n       f)       H        H 
further  reduced  by  the     ^-r^'^--'^' /L--,^i — ^u — 'U 

fact  that  nearly  all  of 
the  heat  which  they  emit 
by  radiation  is  inter- 
cepted and  cut  off  by  the 
outer  tubes. 

If  the  inner  tubes  of  a 
group  can  be  fully  sup- 
plied with  cold  air,  in  some  manner,  they  will  be  as  useful 
as  the  outer  tubes.  When  forced  circulation  is  employed, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  driving  the  cold  air  over  all  the 
tubes;    but,    with  natural  draft  only,   it  is  necessary  to 

modify   the   shape    and 
\        arrangement     of    the 
tiibes  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory result. 

Figs.  25  and  2G  show 
varieties  of  radiator 
tubes  which  are  so 
shaped  that,  when  they 
are  assembled  in  a  group, 
Pic.  20.  they  cnelose  vertical  air 
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flues,  as  shown  at  a.  The  bases  of  the  tubes  are  set  high 
enough  above  the  floor  to  permit  an  abundant  flow  of  air 
into  the  flues  at  the  bottom.  Radiators  constructed  in  this 
manner  are  called  flue  radiators. 


RADIATORS. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAJ>IATOBS« 

74.  Radiators  which  are  made  of  ordinary  steam  pipes 
and  fittings,  as  shown  in  Figs.  27  and  28,  are  usually  called 
coils.  Coils  are  also  made  of  continuous  pipes,  which  are 
bent  and  curved  to  a  great  variety  of  shapes. 

75.  The  continuous  flat  coil,  Fig.  27,  fa  made  of 
straight  pipes  connected  by  return  bends.     The  circulation 
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of  the  fluid  ihrouijfh  it  is  direct  and  certain,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  the  most  ciricicnt  form  of  radiator  in  common  use. 

* 

70.  A  miter  coil  is  shown  in  Fii::f.  28,  the  pipes  being 
connected  between  two  manifolds  a  and  d.  The  steam 
moves  forward  simnllaneoiisly  throni>-h  all  the  pipes;  its 
velocity,  therefore,  will  be  one-sixth  of  the  rate  in  a  single 
pipe,  as  in  Fi.cf.  27.  The  circulation  is  likely  to  be  uneven, 
because  the  fluid  cnterin^q-  at  /f  will  naturally  flow  by  momen- 
tum to  the  end  of  the  manifold,  and  will  enter  the  pipe  e  in 
greater  quantity  than  into  the  pipe  /.     The  path  through 
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ec  is  shorter  than  through  ^(/,  find,  the  friction  being  less, 
the  main  part  of  the  current  will  go  that  way. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  horizontal  pipes  are  connected 
to  the  manifold  a  by  means  of  elbows  and  vertical  pipes. 
This  must  always  be  done,  so  as  to  permit  the  several  pij^es 
to  expand  independently,  as  their  differing  tomjxjratures 
may  require.  The  vertical  pi])es  will  bend  or  yield  suffi- 
ciently to  accommodate  the  difference  in  expansion. 


If  a  coil  is  made  by  connecting  two  manifolds,  parallel  to 
each  other,  it  will  be  diniciilt  Id  kfcp  it  steam-tight.  The 
pipes  will  expand  unequally  ami  will  eraek  or  break  some  of 
the  connections. 

When  several  flat  coils  are  gronjx'd  togtjther,  the  construc- 
tion is  called  a  box  c-otl. 


77.  The  size  of  pipe  used  for  constructing  coils  depends 
mainly  upon  the  pressure  of  steam  to  l>e  employed,  length  of 
the  coil,  and  the  force  of  the  cirenlation  through  it.  The 
sizes  in  common  use  are  from  1  inch  to  :t  inches. 

Pipe  coils  must  bo  arranged  so  all  of  the  water  which  is 
condensed  within  them  ni.-iy  flnwcasily  towards  theiroutlets. 

78.  Fig.  20  shows  a  tnho  c.illed  the  Na-sirtn  tnlw.  It 
connects  to  the  radiatf-r  base  by  a  single  screw  jnint,  and 
is  divided  into  two  pass;ig(s  by  nutans  nf  a  sht-et-iron  plate 
a  which  extends  nearly  ti»  the  Inp  i>f  the  tube,  as  shown. 
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The  steam  rises  on  one  side, 
passes  over  the  end  of  the 
plate,  and  descends  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tube. 
Each  tube  thus  forma  a  com- 
plete iooPf  or  circuit 

79.    Fig.   30   shows   the 
Buudy  loop,  in  longitudinal 

section  at  A  and  cross-section 

\  at  B.     This,  also,  is  screwed 

into  a  cast-iron  radiator  base 

o£  suitable  shape,   and   the 


<9\  cruM 


^LlL. 


steam  moves  up  one 
braiicli  of  the  tiibi;  and 
down  tlie  other. 


80.  The  Deti-olt 
loop  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3t.  Each  loop  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  re- 
quires no  base  or  supply 
chamber.      They   are 

connected  together,  in  any  number  desired,  by  means  of 
nipples  a  and  c.  'When  tlie  coiineetiMn  at  the  top  is  not 
desireJ,  the  loops  are  bound  together  by  a  bolt  which  passes 
through  the  space  between  them,  shown  in  the  end  view. 
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loops  are  not  connected  togctlier  on  top.  If  the  radiator  is 
over  3  feet  lonjj,  the  middle  Uwp  should  be  provided  with 
feet,  and,  in  the  case  of  very  long  and  low  radiators,  the 
supports  should  not  be  more  than  ;J0  inches  apart.  Every 
foot  should  bear  firmly  on  the  floor,  to  prevent  sagging  of 
the  radiator  and  consequent  straining  or  rupture  of  the  joints, 
or  cracking  o£  the  castings. 


:-i'innionly  used  for  hcatiny 
:cd  draft  is  employed,  are 
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usually  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  34.  Tlie  tiil>es  are  of 
1-inch  steel  or  wrought-iron  y\\x:,  and  are  connected  at  the 
top  by  cros.s  pipes,  instead  of  retnrn  bends,  thus  preventing 
all  distortion  by  unequal  expansion. 

The  tubes  arc  slngf^crfd,  so  that  those  in  one  row  stand 
opposite  the  spaces  between  the  tubes  in  the  preceding  row. 
By  this  means,  all  parts  of  the  air-eurrciit  (which  passes 
through  horizontally)  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  tubes 
and  are  thoroughly  heated. 

The  base  sirtioiis,  or  Innth-rs,  are  coupled  topfcther  at  one 
end  by  flanged  joints  The  group  of  base  secticMis  may  be 
divided  into  two  or  niori-  p  irts  eaeh  of  whieh  may  have  an 
independent  supply  and  ri, 
turn  pipe.  Thus  the  whole 
heater  may  be  used  or  only  a 
part  of  it,  as  desired  The 
sidcsof  the  sections  arecorru 
gated  so  that  they  interlock 
and  leave  no  open  spicts  be 
tween  them.  The  f  irther  end 
of  each  section  rests,  uptn  i 
roller  e,  so  that  they  cm 
•  expand  and  contract  treth 
without  straining  The 
course  of  steam  throu.,h  tlie 
heater  is  shown  by  arrows 

84.  The  ordin-irj  \iti 
etics  of  vertical-tube  rwhi 
tors  may  easily  be  id  ipted  t 
dlpect-lndlreet  h  e  1 1 1  n  „ 
The  mode  of  appl>iii.,  t  di 
rect  radiatitr  of  the  N  is  n  <  r 
Bundy  ty[)e  to  that  pui  pi  e  ii 
shown  in  Fig.  ■:,->.   Tlii.  b  isc  of  ''"'  ^ 

theradiatorisciicloscdbvpl  itcsfl  so  that  fhcfic-sli  iir  which 
comes  in  Ihrcmi^dulie  fluL  /  i>%i.<  inpclkd  t  inssiipw  nds  iiid 
between  the  hot  tubeb  bcf(.rc  U  c  m  esc  ipe  mto  the  room 
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Flue  radiators  may  be  applied  in  a  similar  manner  by  enclo- 
sing the  base  and  compelling  the  fresh  air  to  pass  up  the  flues. 


EMISSIVE  CAPACITY  OF  BABIATOBS. 

85.    The  following  general  conclusions  are  deduced  from 
the  results  of  extensive  experiments  and  tests  of  radiators: 
The  various  materials  used  for  radiators  do  not  show  any 

TABIiE  11. 
HADIATORS-VERTICAX  TUBE,  PRIME  SITRTACE. 


Vertical  Tubes,  Massed. 

Vertical  Tubes.Single  Row. 

Difference  In 

Temperature. 

Degrees  F°. 

40  Inches 
High. 

B.  T.  U. 

24  Inches 

High. 
B.  T.  U. 

40  Inches 
High. 

B.  T.  U. 

12  Inches 
High. 

B.  T.  U. 

50 

1.29 

1.54 

1.46 

2.01 

60 

1.33 

1.58 

1.60 

2.06 

70 

1.36 

1.62 

1.54 

2.12 

80 

1.39 

1.66 

1.58 

2.17 

90 

1.41 

1.70 

1.62 

2.22 

100 

1.4G 

1.74 

1.65 

2.27 

110 

1.49 

1.78 

1.69 

2.32 

120 

1.52 

1.82 

1.73 

2.38 

130 

1.5G 

1.80 

1.77 

2.43 

140 

1.59 

1.90 

1.81 

2.48 

150 

1.03 

1.94 

1.85 

2.53 

KiO 

l.GG 

1.98 

1.88 

2.59 

170 

1.09 

2.02 

1.92 

2.64 

180 

1.73 

2.00 

1.96 

2.70 

190 

1.70 

2.10 

2.00 

2.76 

200 

1.80 

2.14 

2.03 

2.80 

210 

1.83 

2.18 

2.07 

2.86 

220 

1.80 

<^..  /V'V 

2.11 

2.90 

230 

1.90 

O    0  7 

/v.  /w  1 

2.15 

2.96 

240 

1 .  93 

2.19 

3.01 

2r)0 

1.07 

/v.  V'/ 

3.06 

Sw 
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considerable  difference  in  emissive  capacity  under  similar 
conditions  of  internal  and  external  temperature. 

The  rate  of  emission  is  practically  the  same  for  hot  water 
or  steam,  for  equal  differences  in  temperature. 

The  rate  of  emission  is  not  affected  by  the  internal  vohmie 
of  the  radiator  tubes,  provided  the  sectional  area  is  large 
enough  to  afford  good  internal  circulation. 

In  still  air,  radiators  having  but  one  row  of  tubes  are  more 
effective  than  those  having  two  or  more  rows. 

With  equal  surfaces,  in  still  air,  low  radiators  are  more 
effective  than  tall  ones,  and  horizontal  tubes  are  more  effect- 
ive than  vertical  ones. 

86.  Table  11  shows  the  actual  emissive  capacity  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  direct  radiators  working  in  still  air,  as 
determined  by  experiment.  The  first  column  gives  the 
difference  in  temperature,  and  the  remaining  columns,  the 
total  emission  of  heat  ]xir  hour,  in  still  air,  per  square  foot 
of  external  surface,  per  degree  difference  in  temperature. 

TABIiE  12. 
FLTTE  RABIATORS-NATUIlAIi  DRAFT. 


Surfaces. 


*i 

^ 

i.^ 

o 

^^ 

^  a 

vx  o 

od 

o  b 

(-  ^ 

^  ctf 

rtQ. 

X  ^ 

P^ 

W  cr 

cr 

m 

C/} 

A 

B 

57.80 

40.40 

6.40 

4.24 

63.10 

41.20 

7.18 

4.50 

Heat  Emitted  per 

Square  Foot, 

per  Hour,  per  Degree 

Difference. 


Extended. 
B.  T.  U. 


1.05 

2.05 
1.39 
1.00 


Plain. 
B.  T.  U. 


D 


1.97 
2.39 
1.85 
2.24 


Total  Ilcat  Emitted 
per  Hour,  per  Degree 
Dillerence. 


Extended. 
B.  T.  U. 


E 


95.37 
13.12 
87.81 
13.04 


Plain. 
B.  T.  U. 


F 


79.58 
10.13 
70.22 
10.08 
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87.  The  comparative  efficiency  of  flue  radiators  and 
plain  surface  radiators  of  the  same  size  may  be  seen  in  the 
experimental  results  shown  in  Table  12.  The  data  in  col- 
umns A,  C,  and  E  refer  to  the  radiators  in  their  original  con- 
dition, having  the  usual  ribs,  etc.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25, 
while  those  in  columns  B,  D,  and  F  refer  to  the  same  radia- 
tors having  all  of  the  ribs  and  **  extensions  "  removed. 

It  will  be  observ^ed  that,  while  the  rate  of  emission  from 
the  plain  surfaces  is  higher  than  that  from  the  extended 
surfaces,  yet  the  total  emission  is  less.  This  result  is  due 
to  the  great  difference  in  area  of  the  actual  emitting 
surfaces. 

88.  The  average  rate  of  emission  of  heat  from  ordinary' 
indirect  radiators^  which  are  enclosed  in  a  box  and  deliver 
warm  air  to  rooms  above  through  a  vertical  flue,  is  shown 
in  Tables  13  and  U: 

IXBIUKCT  TlAT>TATORS-NATURAI^  PUAFT,  EXTKNI3EI> 

Si:ilFAf:KS. 


Pleiglit  of  Flue. 
FccL 


5 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
10 
15 
50 


Velocity  of  Air. 
KcoL  per  Second. 


2.90 
4.10 
5.00 
5.70 
C.30 
G.70 
7.11 
7. 50 
7. 00 
8. '20 


Emission  of  Heat  per 

Square  Foot,])er  Hour, 

])er  Dej^ree  Dirt'erence. 

B.  T.  U. 


1.70 

2.00 
2.38 

2.  CO 

2.07 
o  70 

/to',    i    -v 

2.7G 
2.80 


89.     The  rate  of  cniissinu  of  heat  from  radiators  of  the 
g^cncral  style  shown  in  Fig*.  34,  which  are  specially  designed 
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for  use  with  forced  blast  and  arc  composed  mainly  of  steel 
or  wTought-iron  pipe,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

TABJ^K  14. 
INDIRECT  llAI>IATORS-PL.^UX   Sl^ltFACKS,  FOIICKD   DliAFT. 

Total  Emission  ok  Heat  per  S<juake  Foot  ok  Surkace,  per  Hour, 

PER  Degree  Dikkerence  in  Temperature. 


Velocity  of  Air. 
Feet  per  Second. 

Heat  Emitted. 
B.  T.  U. 

1 

1  Velocity  of  Air. 
Feet  per  Second. 

1 

Heat  Emitted. 
B.  T.  U. 

3 

3.42 

12 

G.03 

4 

4.00 

14 

7.50 

5 

4.50 

IG 

8.0G 

6 

4.1)4 

18 

8.50 

7 

5.  ;J3 

20 

i).00 

8 

5.T1 

22 

0.42 

10 

G.;]3 

24 

9.70 

AMOUNT  OF  UADIATOK  SI  KFACK  UFl^riHi:!). 

90.  The  method  of  conipiilin*^  the  amoiiiit  of  radiator 
surface  required  for  any  <^ivcn  surface,  is  as  follows:  Hav- 
ing ascertained  the  amount  of  heat  to  1)C  supi)lied,  in  heat 
units  per  hour,  the  next  thin;^-  to  be  done  is  to  find  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  between  ti.e  air  to  be  heated  and  the 
heating  fluid  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  radiators.  If  hot 
water  is  used,  the  tem])erature  taken  should  be  the  average 
of  its  temperatures  at  eiUerini^-  i  nd  leavin.i^  the  radiator. 
The  coefficient  of  emission  may  ti.en  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  preceding  tables.  The  coetricient,  or  number  which 
corresponds  to  the  given  dilTerenee  of  tcnii)eraturc,  and  to 
the  kind  of  radiator  which  most  nearly  resembles  the  variety 
to  be  used,  should  be  n:ultiplied  by  the  dilTerenee  in  temper- 
ature in  degrees.  The  product  will  be  c(iual  to  tlie  total 
emission  of  heat  per  square  foot,  per  hour,  which  maybe 
expected.  The  area  of  radiator  surfaee  required  may  tlieii 
be  found  by  dividing  the  total  amount  (.-f  heat  required  jxir 
hour  by  the  emission  from  1  square  foot  as  computed. 
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Example. — A  certain  building  requires  a  supply  of  heat  amounting 
to  200,000  heat  units  per  hour,  and  it  is  to  be  heated  by  steam  having  a 
temperature  of  230**.  The  radiators  are  to  be  of  the  Detroit  loop  variety, 
40  inches  high,  and  are  to  heat  by  the  direct  system.  How  many  square 
feet  of  radiator  surface  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  air  in  the  build- 
ing at  70"? 

Solution. — The  difference  in  temperature  between  the  heating  agent 
and  the  air  is  220°  —  70°  =  150°.  The  coefficient  of  emission  for  that 
difference  of  temperature  is  given  in  Table  11  as  l.ftS  for  massed  sur- 
faces and  1.85  for  a  single  row  of  tubes,  40  inches  high.  The  efficiency 
of  the  radiator  named  will  be  somewhere  between  these,  and  the  coeffi- 
cient may  be  taken  as  1.75.     Then,  the  area  of  radiator  surface  required 

^^'^^^  ^®»  200,000 


150X1.75 


=  762sq.  ft    Ans. 


91.  For  indirect  heating,  a  greater  amount  of  heat  will  be 
required.  Of  course,  no  fresh  hot  air  can  be  introduced  un- 
less an  equal  amount  of  air  be  expelled  from  the  room  at  the 
same  time.  Consequently,  all  of  the  heat  contained  in  the 
fresh-air  current  below  70°  (or  the  desired  temperature  of 
the  room)  will  be  lost  by  passing  off  with  the  spent  air — that 
is,  by  ventilation.  The  fresh-air  current  must  be  heated 
from  20°  to  50°  hotter  than  the  desired  temperature  of  the 
room,  so  that,  in  cooling  down  to  that  temperature,  it  will 
give  off  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  make  good  the  loss 
by  conduction  throii*;'!!  the  walls,  windows,  etc. 

Thus,  in  usin^  a  current  of  fresh  air  having  a  temperature 
of  llO'^,  to  maintain  a  room  at  7U°,  the  external  temperature 
being  zero,  f^^  of  the  heat  imparted  to  the  current  will  be 
lost  by  ventilation,  and  only  ■^\^fj  will  be  available  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  heat  from  tlio  room  through  the  win- 
dows and  walls. 

KxAMri.K. — The  loss  of  heat  from  a  certain  building,  by  conduction 
through  the  walls  and  windows,  is2(M),000B.  T.  U.  per  hour.  It  is  desired 
to  heat  the  biiildinj^  by  the  indirect  system  with  natural  draft,  with 
steam  having  a  temperature  of  iitiO"*.  Tlie  average  temperature  of  the 
hot  air  on  entering  the  r(K>ms  should  be  40°  above  that  in  the  rooms. 
The  building  is  two  stories  high,  and  all  the  radiators  should  be  located 
in  the  basement.  How  many  square  feet  of  radiator  surface  will  bo 
recpiired  to  maintain  the  internal  temi)erature  of  the  building  (neglect- 
ing the  basement  aud  attic)  at  a  temperature  of  70°,  with  the  outer  air 
at  zero  ? 
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Solution. — The  losses  of  heat  are  as  follows: 

By  conduction,  j\%  of  the  total,  or  200,000  B.  T.  U. 

By  ventilation,  ^\%  of  the  total,  or  350,000  B.  T.  U. 

The  total  loss  per  hour  is  550,000  B.  T.  U. 

The  height  of  the  flues  we  will  say  is  about  ten  feet  for  the  first  story, 
and  20  to  25  feet  for  the  second  story;  the  coefficients  of  emission  from 

the  radiators  will  be  ^^^^  =  2.25  B.  T.  U.  per  hour.     The  difference 

between  the  temperatures  of  steam  and  the  cold  outer  air  is  220**.     Then 

the  required  area  is  h-;tft— srr/i  =  1,111  sq.  ft     Ans. 
^  2.25X220 

92.  Baldwin's  Kule. — One  of  the  most  simple,  and 
probably  most  correct,  empirical  rules  used  for  computing 
the  size  of  direct  radiators  is  that  originated  by  Mr.  Wm.  J. 
Baldwin;  it  is  as  follows: 

Kule  7. — Divide  the  difference  in  temperature  between  tJiat 
at  which  the  room  is  to  be  kept  and  the  coldest  outside  atmos- 
phere^ by  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
pipes  and  that  at  wliich  you  wish  to  keep  the  rootn,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  square  feet  or  fraction  thereof  of  plate  or 
pipe  surface  to  each  square  foot  of  glass ^  or  its  equivalent  in 
wall  surface. 

The  quantity  of  heating  surface  found  by  this  simple  rule 
compensates  only  for  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  transmis- 
sion through  the  windows,  walls,  and  other  cooling  surfaces. 
It  does  not  provide  for  cold  air  entering  the  room  through 
loosely  fitting  doors,  windows,  etc.,  and  an  ample  allowance 
must  be  made  for  this.  Some  buildings  are  so  poorly  con- 
structed that  50  per  cent,  or  more  must  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  heating  surface  obtained  by  the  above  rule  in 
order  to  counteract  the  cooling  effect  of  these  air  leakages, 
A  common  practice  is  to  add  25  jxir  cent,  for  buildings  of 
ordinary  good  construction.  Besides  this  addition  for  air 
leakage,  an  ample  allowance  should  be  made  for  rooms 
exposed  to  cold  winds,  and  this  allowance  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  in  the  form  of  an  auxiliary  radiator  to  prevent  over- 
heating the  rooms  during  moderate  weather. 

93.  As  an  example,  suppose  that  we  have  three  rooms  A^ 
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B,  and  C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  36,  of  precisely  the  same  dimen- 
sions,and  consequently  having 

the  same  cubical  contents,  each 
room   being  25  feet  long  by 
20  feet  wide,  with  a     .^ 
10-foot  ceiling.    Let      ^^v,.^ 
US  also  suppose  that 


the  halls,  or  corridors,  D,  and  the  other  rooms  in  the  huild- 

ingwill  be  warmed  to  a  tem]x;ratiire  equal  to  that  desired  in 
A,  />',  and  C  by  other  radiators  niit  shown.  Wo  are  to  fiud 
by  the  abdvc  rule  the  amount  of  healing  surface  required  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  10°  F.  in  ^I,  B,  and  C,  assuming 
tliat  tJic  radiators  will  be  heated  by  steam  having  a  pressure 
()f  T)  ]>(iunds  by  ihe  gauge,  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
1(1"  below  KL-ru.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  windows  are  each 
0  ft.  X  :i  ft.,  and  liiat  the  exposed  walls  arc  built  of  ordinary 
good  brick,  anil  that  liiey  are  lalhcd  and  plastered  inside. 

Lei  .'i  =  amount  of  radiatingsurfiiee  required  tocounter- 
act  llie  cooling  elTeet  of  the  glass  and  its  equiva- 
lent in  ia/'OSiJ wM  surface  in  square  feet; 

/  =  dilTercnee  in  degrees  V.  between  the  desired  tem- 
IJcratiireof  the  mom  and  tliat  of  the  external  air; 

/j  =  ditlerence  in  degrees  V.  lietwccu  the  temperature 
of  llie  heating  surface  and  tiiat  of  the  air  in  the 
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s  =  number  of  square  feet  of  glcoss  and  its  equivalent 
in  exposed  wall  surface. 

Then,  applying  Baldwin's  rule, 

c        ^ 
S  =  -s. 

When  lathed-and-plastered  brick  walls  are  used,  as  in  the 
figure,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  about  10  s(iuarc  feet  of 
wall  surface  will  be  equivalent  in  C(X)lin^  power  to  1  square 
foot  of  glass;  consequently,  in  this  case, 

wall  surface 


10 


=  equivalent  glass  surface. 


Let  us  commence  with  th j  room  A ;  the  amount  of  glass 
surface  here  is  6x3x4  =  7*i  square  feet.  To  this  must  bo 
added  the  exposed  wall  surface  reduced  to  a  glass  equiva- 
lent; thus, 

10  (25 +  20) -72        «^-         -^ 
— ^^ '  — ^ =  37.8  sq.  ft 

Since  we  assume  that  the  inner  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings 
are  not  cooling  surfaces,  then  the  only  cooling  surfaces  we 
have  to  allow  for  in  the  case  of  A  is  7:i  +  37.8  =  lOU. 8  square 
feet  =  s. 

By  substituting  in  the  formula,  we  have,  since  the  tem- 
perature of  steam  at  5  pounds  gauge  pressure  is  2'37**,  and 
the  differenc*e  between  70**  above  zero  and  10°  below  zero  is 
70° +  10% 

•^  -  ^y^^O^^^^-^  =  ^^  ^^-  ft-,  nearly. 

This,  however,  only  counteracts  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
walls  and  windows,  and  to  make  reasonable  allowance  for 
air  leakage,  we  will  add  25  per  cent.,  or  It  square  feet,  which 
gives  us  50  + 14  =  70  square  feet  of  direct  radiating  surface. 
Now,  supix)se  that  we  allow  20  per  cent,  of  the  direct  radia- 
ting surface  (70  scjuare  feet  in  this  case)  for  a  moderate 
exposure  to  winds ;  the  amount  of  heatin.j^  surface,  that  is, 
the  radiator  which  we  would  place  in  A,  will  have  an  area  of 
70  + 14,  or  84  scpiare  feet. 
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For  convenience,  we  may  di\^de  this  into  two  radiators,  a 
having  an  area  of  »56  square  feet,  and  b  an  area  of  28  square 
feet.  This  will  so  divide  the  radiator  surface  that  one-third, 
or  28  square  feet,  maybe  used  for  duty  during  mild  weather; 
two- thirds,  or  56  square  feet,  for  moderate  cold  weather;  and 
the  whole,  or  84  square  feet,  for  use  during  severe  weather. 

In  like  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions,  we  find 
that  the  sizes  of  the  radiators  r,  ^/,  and  e  should  be,  respect- 
ively, 40,  82,  and  42  square  feet. 

As  the  coldest  winds  blow  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
we  place  the  82- square-foot  radiator  in  the  left-hand  exposed 
corner  of  the  room  C.  A  better  distribution  of  the  radiator 
surface  in  this  room  would  be  to  make  d  42  square  feet  only, 
and  place  a  radiator  having  40  square  feet  between  the  win- 
dows towards  which  the  arrow  points;  this  will  give  a  more 
imiform  temperature  to  the  room. 

i>4.  It  will  be  observed  that  A^  By  and  C,  which  are 
three  rooms  having  the  same  shape  and  cubical  contents, 
respectively  require  84  square  feet,  40  square  feet,  and  124 
square  feet  of  heating  surfa,ce,  in  order  to  maintain  a  tem- 
perature of  70°  P\  in  each  while  the  outer  atmosphere  is  10*^ 
below  zero.  This  shows  how  imperfect  must  be  the  rule-of- 
thumb  method  of  proportioninj:^  radiators  to  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  the  several  rooms. 

For  direct-indirect  heating,  the  area  of  radiator  surface 
required  may  be  found  by  computing  the  area  required  for 
direct  heating,  and  adding  25  per  cent,  to  that  amoimt.  Thus, 
in  the  example  in  Art.  90,  if  the  heating  be  done  by  the  direct- 
indirect  method  instead  of  the  direct  method,  the  radiator 
surface  required  would  be  702  +  190.5  =  952.5  square  feet. 


liOSS    OF    HEAT    FROM    la^IT.DlNGS. 

95.  Heat  escapes  from  buildings  in  two  ways:  firsts  by 
conduction  tln"ough  the  windows,  walls,  floor,  and  roof,  and 
second,  by  ventilation  or  leakage  of  warm  air.  The  loss  from 
tlie  latter  cause  will  depend  upon  the  tightness  of  the  windows 
and  doors  and  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  construction 
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of  the  walls,  especially  in  wooden  buildings.  If  the  outer 
walls  are  exposed  to  the  wind,  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction 
will  be  increased  from  10  to  30  per  cent.,  while,  if  they  are 
not  wind-tight,  the  loss  by  escape  of  air  will  be  increased  to 
an  unknown  amount. 


96.  The  rate  at  which  heat  will  be  lost  through  walls 
and  windows  has  been  found,  by  careful  experiment,  to  be 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  inside  and  the  outside  air.  The  rate  of  loss 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  in  rooms  which  have  only  a 
moderate  exposure  to  wind,  is  shown  in  the  following  table ; 
the  loss  is  given  in  B.  T.  U.  per  hour,  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  for  1  degree  rise  in  temperature : 

TABI.K    15. 

LOSS  OF  irEAT. 


Character  of  Surface. 


Window,  single  glass 

Window,  double  glass 

Skylight,  single  glass 

Skylight,  double  glass 

Brick  wall,    4  inches. 

Brick  wall,    8  inches 

Brick  wall,  12  inches 

Brick  wall,  10  inches 

Brick  wall,  20  inches 

Outer  doors 

Floors,  wooden  l>eams,  planked 

Floors,  fireproof,  floored  with  wood .... 

Ceilings,  wooden  beams,  planked 

Ceilings,  fireproof  construction 

Ordinary  wooden  walls,  lathed  and  plas- 
tered, sheathing  1  inch  thick  on  stud- 
ding, covered  with  building  paper, 
weather-boarded 


B.  T.  U.  per  Hour. 


.770 
.518 
1.118 
.G21 
.G80 

Am 

.320 
.200 
.230 
.420 
.083 
.124 
.  10  4 
.115 


about   .100 
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The  thickness  of  the  window  glass  matters  veiy  little. 
The  double  glass  referred  to  means  two  sheets  of  glass  with 
an  air  space  between  them. 

If  brick  walls  be  made  double,  with  an  air  space  in  the 
middle,  the  air  space  will  reduce  the  loss  of  heat  below  that 
of  a  solid  wall  having  an  equal  thickness  of  brick.  The 
saving  will  be  about  .07  or  .08  heat  unit  per  square  fo<5L 

97.  The  losses  shown  in  the  table  will  be  increased  by 
circumstances  about  as  follows:  where  the  exposure  is 
northerly,  and  the  winds  are  strong,  10  per  cent. ;  when  the 
building  is  heated  during  the  day,  and  is  allowed  to  cool  off 
partially  during  the  night,  the  exposure  being  moderate,  10 
per  cent. ;  same,  northerly  exposure  with  high  winds,  30  per 
cent. ;  when  the  building  is  heated  only  a  day  at  a  time,  and 
is  allowed  to  freeze  for  intervals  of  several  days,  such  as 
churches  and  audience  rooms,  50  per  cent. 

The  tem^^erature  of  cellars  that  are  not  warmed  may  be 
assumed  for  purposes  of  calculation  to  be  32°.  Vestibules 
and  corridors  which  are  frequently  opened  to  the  outer  air, 
and  which  are  not  heated,  may  be  assumed  to  have  a  tem- 
perature of  20°. 

1)8.  In  computing  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  air  within  a 
room,  all  of  the  surfaces  must  be  considered,  the  ceiling  and 
floor  as  well  as  tlie  ends  and  sides.  If  a  room  is  located  over 
a  cold  cellar  or  a  cold  corridor,  ihe  cof)ling  effect  of  the  floor 
nuist  be  consitlered.  If  a  room  is  covered  with  a  flat  roof 
and  is  ceiled,  or  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  rafters,  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  ceiling  may  e(jual  or  even  exceed  that  of 
the  walls.  If  there  is  a  space  between  the  roof  and  the 
ceiling  which  is  not  wind-light,  the  temperature  of  the  ceil- 
ing shonhl  be  assnmed  to  be  10°. 

In  computing  the  total  loss  of  heat  from  a  building  which 
is  to  be  wanned  throughout,  the  interior  walls,  floors,  and 
ceilings  may  be  disregarded,  and  only  the  outer  walls,  win- 
dows, doors,  roof,  and  first  floor  should  be  considered. 

OJ).  In  manv  instances  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  room 
will  be  partially  compensated  for  by  the  heat  which  is  emitted 
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from  gas  lights,  and  by  persons  occupying  the  room.     The 
amount  of  heat  from  these  sources  is  about  as  follows : 

B.  T.  U. 

Each  adult  person 400 

Ordinary  5-foot  gas  burner,  15  candlepower 4,800 

Welsbach  incandescent  lamp,  50  candlepower. ..     2,000 
Electric  incandescent  lamp,  10  candlepower  ....        220 

In  lecture  halls  and  large  audience  rooms,  the  amount  of 
heat  given  off  by  the  audience  and  the  lights  may  equal  or 
exceed  that  which  is  lost  through  the  walls  and  windows. 
When  this  occurs,  it  becomes  necessary  to  lower  the  temper- 
ature of  the  fresh-air  supply.  It  may  even  require  to  be 
reduced  below  the  desired  temperature  of  the  room,  during 
the  presence  of  the  audience.  Thus,  the  actual  amount 
of  heat  required  in  any  certain  case  may  vary  from  hour  to 
hour,  although  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  stationary. 

The  heating  apparatus,  however,  must  be  capable  of  main- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  rooms  at  the  desired  degree 
without  the  aid  of  the  lights  and  when  no  audience  is  present. 

The  total  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied  by  the  apparatus 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  as  fully  equal  to  the  loss  by  ven- 
tilation plus  the  loss  by  conduction  through  the  walls  and 
windows  or  other  cooling  surfaces. 


VOIilTMK   A.^iy   TF.MPRRATTTUK    OP    HOT-AIR 

HUPPI.Y. 

lOO.  The  loss  of  heat  per  hour  by  conduction  through 
windows,  walls,  etc.  being  given,  and  also  the  temperature 
of  the  hot-air  supply  and  the  desired  tem]xjrature  of  the 
room,  the  required  volume  p;.'r  hour  may  be  computed  by 
the  following  rule : 

Bale  8. — Multiply  the  atuouut  of  heat  lost  by  conduetion 
per  houTy  in  heat  u^its^  by  J.V;  divide  the  result  by  the  differ- 
ence^  in  degrees,  betiveen  the  i^iiun  teuiperatures  of  the  room 
and  the  hot-air  current.  The  quotient  will  be  the  reijuired 
volume  of  hot  air^  in  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
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Example. — The  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  from  a  certain  building  is 
200,000  heat  units  per  hour;  the  temperature  of  the  fresh  hot  air  may 
be  taken  as  110°,  and  the  rooms  are  to  be  maintained  at  70*.  What 
should  be  the  volume  of  the  hot-air  supply  ? 

Solution.—    ^^(^^^^^  =  200,000  cu.  ft  per  hr.   Ans. 

lOl.  The  volume  of  hot-air  supply  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  requirements  of  ventilation,  and  its  tempera- 
ture is  made  just  sufficient  to  afford  the  amount  of  heat 
required. 

The  desired  volume  of  the  fresh-air  supply  in  cubic  feet 
per  hour,  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  conduction,  in  heat 
units  per  hour,  and  the  desired  temperature  of  the  rooms 
being"  given,  the  following  rule  may  be  used  to  compute 
the  temperature  which  the  hot  air  should  have  on  entering 
the  rooms: 

Kulo  9. — Multiply  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  conduction^ 
in  heat  units  per  hour^  by  58^  and  divide  the  result  by  the 
given  volume  of  the  air-current.  Add  the  quotieiit  to  the 
desired  temperature  of  the  room;  the  sum  will  be  the  required 
temperature  of  the  hot-air  supply. 

ExAMPi.F. — A  certain  building  requires  480,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hour  for  heating  and  ventilation.  The  amount  of  heat  lost  from  the 
rooms  by  conduction  is  200,000  heat  units  per  hour,  and  the  nx)nis 
must  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  70^ ;  what  must  be  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fresh-air  supply  at  entering  the  room? 

200,000X58         ^^  n.    .r.o 

Solution.—    -  -'     ^^,^-  -  +  70  =  94.17°.     Ans. 

*ioU,UUU 


PRF.VICXTTXO    LOSS    OF    IIFAT. 

103.  No  material  is  known  which  will  totally  obstruct 
the  passage  of  heat  by  conduction.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  difference  in  the  conductivity  of  materials,  and  those 
which  conduct  heat  very  slowly  are  called  by  the  general 
name  of  non-eoiuliictors. 
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In  a  general  way,  the  efficiency  of  non-conducting  mate- 
rials is  proportional  to  their  lightness  per  cubic  foot. 

Thus,  heat  passes  through  a  solid  plate  of  glass  with  com- 
parative freedom,  but  a  layer  of  **  mineral  wool"  or  **slag 
wool "  (which  is  merely  glass  blown  into  fine  threads)  of  the 
same  weight  per  square  foot  of  surface,  exhibits  very  much 
less  conducting  power. 

The  materials  used  as  non-conductors  vary  greatly  in 
durability,  and  this  fact  should  be  carefully  considered  when 
estimating  the  saving  that  may  be  accomplished  by  using  them. 

All  non-conducting  coverings  should  be  well  protected 
against  displacement,  or  the  entrance  of  either  air  or  mois- 
ture. A  covering  of  painted  canvas,  well  secured  by  copper 
wire,  is  usually  sufficient  for  pipes  which  are  not  exposed  to 
the  weather,  but  in  all  exposed  places  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  outer  casings  perfectly  waterproof. 

TABLK    10. 
Nox-coM>ir<;Tix<i  covKinNcs. 


Kind  of  Coveriiiij. 


**  Manville  "  sectional  and  hair  felt 

Rock  wool 

Mineral  wool 

** Champion"  mineral  wool 

**  Manville  "  wool  cement 

**  Manville  "  sectional 

Magnesia 

Hair  felt 

Fire  felt 

Fossil  meal 

**  Riley  "  cement 

Bare  pi|X5 


B.  T.  U.  Trans- 
inittedperllour 
per  Stpi are  Foot 
of  Surface,  per 
Degree  Differ- 
ence of  Tem- 
perature. 

Loss 
Per  Cent. 

O.:>109 

8.00 

0.2r>5G 

0.50 

0.2810 

10.50 

o.:jir,o 

11.72 

().:]418 

1*2.77 

o.niuo 

VZ.\)\: 

0.  :58:j8 

11.20 

0. 4^>*20 

15.02 

().r)()*^:] 

18.0U 

0.  S7S7 

32.51 

0.i)r):u 

:55.:]0 

Ji.7o:)i) 

KM).  00 
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The  differences  in  the  efficiencies  of  the  various  non-con- 
ductors^ now  on  the  market  are  much  less  than  usually  stated 
in  advertising  literature. 


HOUSK   IIT^^ATrNG. 


SYSTEMS  OF  IIKATING. 

103.  The  methods  of  house  heating  now  in  vogue  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  called  direct  and  Indirect.  The 
distinction  between  them  consists  solely  in  the  mode  of 
supplying  the  heat.  In  the  direct  method,  the  heat  is 
emitted  from  stoves  or  radiators  contained  within  the  room 
to  be.  warmed ;  in  the  indirect  method,  the  heat  is  supplied 
by  a  current  of  hot  air  which  is  brought  in  from  some  out- 
side source. 

Several  modifications  and  combinations  of  these  methods 
are  also  used.  The  so  called  direct-Indirect  method  is  one 
in  which  the  room  is  warmed  by  the  direct  action  of  a  radi- 
ator or  heater,  and,  in  addition,  a  current  of  fresh  air  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  room  from  the  outer  atmosphere.  This 
fresh  air,  however,  is  compelled  to  pass  through  the  heater 
and  become  warmed  before  it  min«^lcs  with  the  air  in  the 
room.  The  direct-indirect  svstem  is  a  combination  of  a 
system  of  direct  hcatin;^  with  one  of  direct  ventilation,  the 
ventilation  usually  being  limited  to  the  room  containing  the 
heater.  If  there  is  no  vent  by  which  air  may  flow  out  of  the 
room  at  the  same  time  that  the  fresh  air  flows  in,  the  current 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  heater  then  operates  like  any 
direct  heater. 

Indirect-heating  systems  are  usually  combined  with  a 
system  of  ventilation,  but  are  sometimes  operated  without 
it.  Indirect  heating  is  sometimes  practised  by  means  of  a 
heater,  or  stacks  which  takes  cold  air  from  a  room,  and, 
after  warming  it,  returns  it  to  the  same  room  through  the 
ordinary  hot-air  flues  and  registers.  This  method  is  highly 
objectionable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  it  is  some- 
times used  for  warming  hallways  or  large  rooms  which 
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contain  only  a  very  few  people.  The  air  within  a  room  may 
be  heated  and  kept  warm,  without  introducing  any  fresh  air, 
by  either  the  direct  or  indirect  method.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  ventilation  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  either 
system  of  heating. 

The  direct-heating  system  is  usually  operated  without 
any  provision  for  ventilation,  and  it  is  not  suitable,  there- 
fore, for  warming  dwellings  or  rooms  which  are  occupied  by 
people. 

104.     €(eneral  Ile<iuircnicHts  of  a  IIcatiu{ir  8yst<^iii. 

In  order  to  heat  and  ventilate  a  room  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  following  desiderata: 

1.  A  uniform  distribution  of  heat  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  room,  as  far  as  possible. 

2.  A  thorough  diffusion  of  fresh  air  throughout  the  level 
or  zone  in  which  persons  breathe. 

3.  A  prompt  and  complete  removal  of  all  foul  air  from 
the  room. 

4.  A  means  of  preventing  all  waste  of  heat,  caused  by  the 
premature  escape  of  the  heated  air. 

5.  A  means  of  avoiding  percex>tible  currents  or  drafts 
of  either  warm  or  cold  air. 


IXKUATIOX  OP  IXT.KTS  AND  OUTIiETS. 

105.  The  olrc Illation  of  air,  and  consequent  distri- 
bution of  heat  throughout  a  room,  depends  greatly  u\yon 
the  locations  of  the  air  inlet  and  outlet,  and  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  the  radiator  or  stove  relatively  to  the  cold  exterior 
walls. 

The  circulation  which  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
warm  air  and  the  expulsion  of  foul  air,  at  various  points,  is 
shown  in  Figs.  37  and  :3S.  Fig.  :]7  shows  the  interior  circu- 
lation in  a  room  which  is  heated  in  the  ordinary  old-fashioned 
way.  The  hot  air  enters  at  a  and  escapes  through  a  ventila- 
ting register  ^,  which  is  located  near  the  top  of  the  wall  at 
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the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  The  direction  of  the  currents 
is  shown  by  the  arrows.  The  air  composing  the  main  cur- 
rent c  13  much  wanner  than  that  in  the  space  d.    There  will 


be  some  circulation  in  this  space,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
arrows,  but  it  is  usually  very  sluggish.     There  will  usually 


^.^/}^^^'^&^k 


i',,[l:' 


be  a  layer  of  cold  air,  more  or  less  foul,  near  the  floor  at  e. 
Tlic  current  of   frcsli  hot  air  passes  through  the  room  so 
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directly  and  quickly  that  it  will  not  diffuse  into  the  main  body 
of  air  at  d^  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  freshen  it  properly.  There 
will  be  a  considerable  difference  in  temperature  of  the  air  at 
the  floor  and  at  the  breathing  level,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
room  are  likely  to  suffer  more  or  less  discomfort  in  conse- 
quence. The  hot  air  escapes  from  the  room  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  a  large  percentage  of  the  available  heat  is 
thereby  wasted. 

If  the  outlet  in  Fig.  37  is  brought  down  near  the  floor,  the 
inlet  remaining  in  the  same  position,  the  premature  csca^xj 
of  the  hot  air  is  prevented  and  the  distribution  of  heat  is 
somewhat  improved,  but  it  is  still  quite  imperfect. 


It 
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In  Fig.  38  the  location  of  the  outlet  is  changed  by  placing 
it  at  or  near  that  end  of  the  room  at  which  the  fresh  air 
enters.  The  fresh-air  current  passes  forward  towards  the 
opposite  wall,  spreading  out  and  moving  more  slowly  as  it 
proceeds,  and  it  gradually  settles  downwards  and  returns 
along  the  floor  to  the  outlet  b. 

The  fresh  air  is  thus  induced  to  travel  tlie  length  of  the 
room   twice^  instead   of   once,    as   in   Fig.    37,  and,  if  the 
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arrangements  are  not  at  fault  otherwise,  the  distribution  of 
heat  and  the  freshening  of  the  apartment  will  be  very  satis- 
factory. 

106.  The  general  circulation  within  a  room  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  cooling 
surfaces,  such  as  windows  and  exterior  walls.  If  there  is  a 
large  window  in  the  room  the  air  will  tend  to  circulate  as 
shown  in  Fig.  39.  Being  rapidly  cooled  by  contact  with  the 
glass,  it  will  flow  downwards  with  considerable  velocity,  and 
the  current  will  spread  out  upon  the  floor,  thus  forming  a 
cold  stratum  at  a.  The  upward  currents  of  air  in  other 
parts  of  the  room,  to  compensate  for  the  downward  current, 
will  be  so  diffused  and  slow  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

A  radiator  placed  at  a  would  prevent  cold  air  from  falling 
to  the  floor,  and  would  tend  to  equalize  the  temperature  of 
the  room. 

107,  In  general,  the  supply  of  hot  air  should  be  brought 
into  the  room  at  a  level  above  the  heads  of  the  inmates,  and 

not  up  through  the  floor.  The  object  is  not  only  to  secure 
proper  cireiilation,  but  to  prevent  the  incoming  current  of 
liot  c'lir  from  impingin.i^  upon  people  in  the  room  and  thus 
Tjeeoinini^  a  source  of  discomfort.  The  minimum  height  for 
hot-air  inlets  is  found  in  practice  to  be  about  8  feet  above 
the  floor,  in  rooms  of  iiKKlerate  dimensions  and  with  cur- 
rents of  low  velocity. 

In  lar^^f-c  rooms  having  high  ceilings,  the  inlets  should  be 
placed  at  a  greater  elevation,  generally  not  less  than  two-. 
thirds  the  heii^ht  of  tlie  ceiling.  In  large  audience  rooms  it 
is  advisable  to  introduce  the  hot  air  at  alow  velocity  through 
openings  in  the  ceiling,  and  to  take  out  the  spent  air  through 
o])enings  in  or  near  the  floor. 

The  number  of  hot-air  inlets  which  will  be  required  will 
depend  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  room.  The  air  must  be 
introduced  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  secure  a 
thr)rough  distribution  of  the  heat  throughout  the  room. 
One  inlet  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  rooms  commonly  found 
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in  dwellings  and  offices,  but,  in  large  parlors,  music  rooms, 
etc. ,  two  or  even  more  may  be  employed  to  good  advantage. 
Hot  air  should  not  be  introduced  through  floor  Inlets, 
except  in  hallways  and  anterooms,  for  the  purpose  of  warm- 
ing persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  cold. 

108«  Floor  outlets  for  foul  air  should  be  arranged  to 
avoid  a  draft  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outlet.  If  only  a  single 
outlet  is  provided,  having  about  the  same  area  as  the  inlet, 
the  current  near  its  orifice  will  have  nearly  the  same  velocity 
as  the  hot  air  coming  from  the  inlet,  and  it  will  cause  a  draft 
at  that  point.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  outgcnng 
currents  be  divided,  by  increasing  the  number  or  area  of 
the  outlets  sufficiently  to  avoid  drafts  of  objectionable 
velocity. 

In  the  case  of  audience  rooms,  the  outlets  should  be  made 
in  the  form  of  long,  narrow  slits 'extending  horizontally  at 
the  base  of  the  walls,  or  around  the  edges  of  platforms. 
If  the  floor  is  stepped,  the  outlets  may  be  made  in  the 
risers. 

The  plan  of  taking  the  foul  air  out  through  a  large 
grating  in  the  floor  in  the  center  of  a  hall,  is  not  a  good  one. 


liOCATION  OP  llAI>IA'rORS  AN1>  KKGISTKRS. 

109«  It  is  common  practice  to  place  radiators,  hot-air 
registers^  and  stoves  near  the  inner  end  or  corner  of  a  room. 
This  proceeding  is  wrong  in  principle;  the  only  advantage 
that  can  be  gained  by  such  an  arrangement  is  that  the 
heating  apparatus  is  thereby  concentrated  near  the  center  of 
the  building,  and  conscciuently  the  amount  of  horizontal 
piping  required  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  placed 
near  the  outer  walls.  A  small  economv  in  first  cost  is  thus 
secured,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  is  siicrificed. 

The  main  objection  to  placing  hot-air  registers  and  ducts 
in  the  outer  walls  of  a  building  is  that  the  hot  air  is  likely  to 
be  chilled  and  thus  the  circulation  impaired.  This  may  be 
prevented,  however,  by  providing  the  duct  with  a  proper 
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covering  of  non-conducting  material  upon  the  outer  side. 
The  heat  which  escapes  from  the  inner  side  passes  into  the 
room  and  does  useful  work. 

Direct  radiators  should  always  be  located  near  the  outer 
walls,  or  where  the  cooling  influence  is  greatest. 

Direct-indirect  radiators  are  necessarily  placed  against  the 
outer  walls,  and  therefore  are  usually  located  properly. 

Indirect  radiators  should  always  be  located  at  a  sufficient 
distance  below  the  hot-air  register  to  cause  the  air  to  pass 
through  them  at  a  proper  velocity. 

In  factories  and  workshops,  pipe  coils  are  often  placed 
overhead,  suspended  horizontally  at  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  4  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  workmen,  and  not  less 
than  1  foot  below  the  ceiling.  The  machinery,  and  the  belt- 
ing which  drives  it,  will  carry  the  heated  air  downwards 
towards  the  floor,  and  will  usually  diffuse  it  throughout  the 
apartment  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Overhead  heating, 
however,  is  not  satisfactory  when  the  air  is  not  in  percep- 
tible motion. 


HOT-AIR  FLUES  A2s'D  REGISTERS. 

110,  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  flue  or  duct  is  con- 
trolled by  the  temperature  of  the  hot  air  and  the  height  of 
the  flue,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  chimney.  A  flue  which 
extends  to  the  third  story  of  a  building  will  discharge  more 
air  per  minute  than  a  similar  flue  which  discharges  at  the 
second  or  the  first  floor.  This  is  because  the  column  of  hot 
air  extending  to  the  third  floor  is  higher  than  the  others,  and 
consequently  the  upward  pressure  is  greater.  In  Table  17, 
which  gives  the  velocity  of  air  in  flues,  in  feet  per  minute 
under  natural  draft,  an  allowance  of  50  per  cent,  over  the 
theoretical  flow  has  been  made  for  friction  and  other  com- 
mon resistances.  This  will  be  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  volume 
of  flow  shown  in  the  table  cannot  be  attained  unless  the  ait 
in  the  room  is  permitted  to  escape  freely  and  as  rapidly  as 
the  fresh  warm  air  is  inclined  to  come  in. 
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TABIjB  17. 


C  4> 

Difference 

Temperati 

Degrees  ] 

10 

15 

10 

108 

133 

15 

133 

102 

20 

153 

188 

25 

171 

210 

30 

188 

230 

40 

210 

205 

50 

242 

297 

CO 

200 

327 

70 

288 

354 

80 

308 

379 

90 

320 

401 

100 

342 

419 

125 

384 

470 

150 

419 

514 

Height  of  Flue  in  Feet 


20 


153 
188 
217 
242 
205 
305 
342 
370 
407 
435 
400 
484 
541 
503 


80 

1 
40 

188 

217 

230 

205 

205 

300 

297 

342 

325 

375 

374 

431 

419 

484 

400 

408 

570 

533 

010 

505 

052 

593 

084 

004 

700 

720 

838 

50 

60 

242 

204 

207 

325 

342 

373 

383 

420 

419 

4(;l 

4  82 

529 

541 

594 

505 

OrK) 

044 

703 

088 

751 

728 

795 

705 

835 

857 

939 

937 

1028 

80 


300 

0  4.^ 

435 
485 
530 
008 
(;80 

747 
809 
800 
918 
905 
1085 
1185 


100 


342 

420 

485 

530 

594 

080 

708 

842 

910 

072 

1029 

1080 

1210 

1325 


The  difference  in  temperature  gfivcn  in  the  table  is  that 
existing  between  the  outer  atmosphere  and  the  average  of 
the  air  in  the  flue. 

Eaeh  register  should  be  supplied  by  an  independent  ver- 
tical duct 


BEGiri^ATIOX  OF  TEMPERATirR15. 

Ill,  The  method  which  may  be  used  for  controlling  the 
temperature  of  the  air  within  a  building  depends  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  heating  which  is  employed,  and  also  upon  the  heating 
agent,  whether  steam,  hot  water,  or  hot  air.  The  emission  of 
heat  from  a  steam  radiator  may  be  graduated  in  several  ways: 

1.  By  dividing  the  radiator  into  several  independent  sec- 
tions and  admitting  steam  to  more  or  fewer  of  them,  as 
desired. 
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2.  By  admitting  steam  at  full  pressure  and  shutting  it  off 
again  at  moderate  intervals,  in  regular  alternation;  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  radiator  thus  obtained  depends  upon 
the  relative  length  and  frequency  of  the  intervals. 

3.  By  varying  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

The  first  method  is  a  good  one  and  is  used  to  some  extent, 
but  its  general  use  is  prevented  by  the  lack  of  suitable  appa- 
ratus. The  expense  and  bother  of  adapting  the  varieties  of 
radiators  now  on  the  market,  and  making  the  necessary  con- 
nections, with  valves  of  the  ordinary  kind,  is  almost  prohibitor}'. 

The  second  method  is  usually  operated  by  means  pi  auto- 
matic valves,  which  are  similar  in  general  principle  to 
pressure-reducing  valves. 

The  third  method  is  commonly  applied  by  varying  the 
intensity  of  the  fire  under  the  boiler,  or  by  the  use  of  an 
automatic  pressure-reducing  valve,  the  adjustment  being 
varied  to  give  the  desired  steam  pressure. 

The  emission  of  heat  from  a  hot-water  radiator  may  be 
graduated  by  adjusting  the  inlet  valve,  thus  controlling  the 
amount  of  hot  water  which  flows  through  it. 

When  the  indircct-hcating  system  is  employed,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  whicli  is  delivered  by  the  apparatus  may 
be  controlled,  not  only  by  modifying  the  emission  of  heat 
from  the  radiators,  but  by  mixing  the  hot  air  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cold  air  to  obtain  the  temperature  desired.  The 
former  method  is  so  slow  in  operation  that  it  is  not  generally 
satisfactory;  but  the  latter  method  produces  the  desired 
result  very  promptly  and  is  easy  to  manage. 

When  hot-air  furnaces  are  used  for  heating,  the  methcxls 
of  controlling  the  temperature  by  mixing,  or  by  operating 
the  registers,  are  the  only  ones  which  will  give  satisfaction. 
Regulation  l)y  varying  the  fire,  even  although  it  is  most 
commonly  done,  is  altogether  too  slow  and  uncertain. 

113.  Mixing  Valves. — Fig.  40  shows  the  mode  of 
applying  a  iiilxinjLC  valve  to  a  duct  leading  from  the  mains 
of  an  ordinary  forced-blast  system.  Hot  air  flows  through 
the  duct  ^7,  and  cold  air  is  supplied  by  the  duct  b.      The 
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opening  of  b  into  a  is  covered  by  a  valve  v,  which  is  hinged 

as  shown.     By  moving  the  valve  up 

or  down,  the  proportions  of  hot  and 

cold  air  which  pass  into  the  flue  f 

may  be  varied  as  desired.     As  the 

opening  for  cold  air  is  increased,  the 

Row  of  hot  air  is  restricted,  and  vice 

versa,  but  the  valve  docs  not  oper 

ate  to  increase  or  diminish  the  miI 

ume  of  the  current  passing  up  the 

flue/ 

Fig.  41  shows  the  application  of  a 
mixing  valve  to  an  indirect  radiator 
The  radiator  is  enclosed  in  the  cise  a, 
and  is  supplied  with  fresh  cold  air 
by  the  duct  B.  Warm  air  is  d«. 
livered  through  d  into  the  flue 
The  duct  b  is  connected  to  rf  b)  a 
hy-pass  pipe  c,  and  the  opening  is 
controlled  by  a   valve  zi,  which  is 


Pt(j.  M. 


^ 


Pin.  4). 

to  one-half  that  of  the 


hinged  as  shown. 
This  valve  permits 
more  or  less  cold  air 
to  pass  directly  in- 
to the  flue  without 
]>assing  over  the  ra- 
diator. The  flow 
of  air  through  the 
radiator  box  a  is 
checked  to  the  ex- 
tent that  air  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  up  the 
\  pipe  c.  The  area  of 
the  oixjoing  of  the 
valve  V  UKually  docs 
not  require  to  he 
more  than  one -third 
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The  mixing  valve  should  be  located  at  the  foot  of  the  ver- 
tical duct,  and  it  may  be  operated  from  any  floor  by  means 
of  suitable  connections  of  wire  and  chain.  If  desired,  the 
connections  may  pass  down  through  the  flue. 

All  mixing  valves  should  operate  to  change  the  proportions 
of  the  hot  and  cold  air,  without  affecting  the  volume  of  the 
currents  passing  into  the  rooms. 


113,  Automatic  Temperature  Keerulators. — Regu- 
lators that  are  commonly  used  to  automatically  control  the 
operations  of  a  heating  apparatus  arc  arranged  either  to 
ojMirate  the  furnace  dampers  and  thus  control  the  fire,  or  to 
vary  the  adjustment  of  a  mixing  valve,  or  to  open  and  close 
or  regulate  the  ajxirturcs  of  valves  which  govern  the  flow  of 
the  heating  fluids. 

There  is  a  class  of  damper  regitlators  which  are  operated 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  but  they  are  use- 
ful only  for  regulating  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  so  main- 
taining a  constant  pressure  of  steam. 

There  is  another  class  of  regwlating  apparatus  which  is 
i)pcrated  by  the  heat  of  the  air  in  the  room  that  is  to  be 
warmed.     These  are  called  tliermostnts. 

The  internal  cunstruction  of  a  thermostat  which  operates 
by  the  expansion  of  a  volatile  liquid  is  shown  in  Fig.  48.  It 
consists  of  a  metal  shull  which  is  divided  into 
two  chambers  a  and  b  by  the  flexible  corru- 
gated diaphragm  shown.  The  chamber  b  is 
partly  filled  with  the  liquid,  as  shown.  The 
pressure  of  the  vapor  above  the  liquid  is 
always  proportional  to  the  temperature. 
Naphtha  is  an  exccUcut  material  for  this 
purpose,  because  the  pressure  of  the  vapor 
at  temperatures  of  70°  or  80°  amounts  to 
several  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  thus 
furnishes  suflicient  fort-e  to  operate  ordinary 
d.impers,  etc. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  air  around 
the  thermostat  increases,  the  vapor  pressure 
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rises  correspondingly  and  forces  the  diaphragm  towards  the 
chamber  a.  The  movement  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  util- 
ized in  any  convenient  manner  to  operate  valves,  etc.  If 
the  valve  or  damper  moves  easily  it  may  be  operated  by 
means  of  a  diaphragm  motor,  the  tube  r,  which  connects  the 
thermostat  to  the  motor,  being  filled  with  water.  The  motion 
of  the  thermostat  diaphragm  will  thus  be  transmitted  to  the 
motor  diaphragm  and  to  a  lever,  which  will  increase  it  suffi- 
ciently to  operate  an  ordinary  damper. 

There  are'also  many  other  devices — electrical,  pneumatic, 
etc. — ^for  the  same  general  purpose,  having  various  degrees 
of  merit. 

Thermostats  when  in  uso  are  usually  covered  with  an 
ornamental  grille,  and  are  attached  to  the  side  walls  of  the 
room.  Care  must  be  taken  in  locating  them  to  secure  a 
position  where  the  temperature  will  be  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  or  nearly  so.  Therefore,  the  vicinity 
of  hot-air  inlets  or  foul-air  outlets  should  be  avoided. 


METHODS    OF   MOVIXG   ATH. 

114.  The  movement  of  air  which  is  required  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  and  ventilation  may  b  j  accomplished  by 
means  of  natui*al  di-aft  or  by  forced  draft. 

In  both  systems  the  power  employed  to  move  the  air  is 
derived  from  heat.  In  the  former  system  it  is  applied  to  the 
air  directly  to  expand  the  air  and  reduce  its  weight,  so  that 
the  colder  and  heavier  atmosphere  will  displace  the  wanner 
air  and  drive  it  through  the  flues,  as  desired.  In  the  latter 
system  the  heat  is  first  converted  into  mechanical  power 
through  the  agency  of  a  boiler  and  engine,  and  is  then  applied 
to  moving  the  air  by  means  of  a  fan.  Of  course,  the  con- 
version of  heat  into  power  is  attended  with  considerable  loss; 
but,  after  making  all  proper  allowances  for  imperfections  of 
machinery,  etc.,  it  is  found  that,  in  order  to  move  a  given 
quantity  of  air,  the  former  system  requires  about  one  thou- 
sand times  as  much  heat  as  the  latter. 
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The  oaechanlcal  appantus  usually  cmpk^ed  (ortnovii^air 
in  large  qoandties  at  the  low  prenure  required  £or  heating 
and  yeEttilatuKi,  consists  chiefly  oi  st^tm-Jet  Hewers  aXiA/aHS. 


115.  The  general  constmctioQ  of  a  o^tilAisal  flu>  is 
shown  in  Pigs.  43  and  44  It  conasts  ol  a  wheel  a,  which 
revolves  swiftly  within  a  ctrcolar  casing  c,  which  has  a  num- 
ber of  internal  vanes,  or  blades  b,  i'.  Air  enters  the  ca^ng 
at  the  central  opening  4  and  is  expelled  dtroaj^  the  naasle  f. 

The  only  effect  that  can  be  produced  by  a  fan  is  ftpieater 
pressnxe  of  air  at  the  outlet  than  at  the  i^tlet     In  conse- 


quence of  the  partial  removal  of  the  air  from  the  central  to 
the  outer  part  of  the  fan,  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  the  center 
diminishes  accordingly.  If  the  inlet  be  opun,  the  atmosphere 
will  rush  in  and  restore  the  pressure  to  the  normal. 

The  distinction  commonly  made  between  exhanst  fluia 
and  presenre  fons  depends  wholly  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  employed.  When  the  air  duct  is  connected 
to  the  inlet  of  the  fan,  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  passes 
through  it  will  always  be  below  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  fan  is  then  called  an  exhaust  fan.     On  the  contrary, 
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when  the  air  is  forced  through  a  duct  which  is  attached  to 
the  outlet  of  the  fan,  the  pressure  of  the  air  will  always  be 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  fan  is  then  called  a 
pressure  fan* 

The  construction  of  the  fan  is  substantially  the  same  in 
both  cases,  and  the  mode  of  operation  is  always  the  same. 

116«  The  pressure  of  the  blast  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel,  measured  at  the  rim. 

TYiQ  volume  of  the  blast  depends  upon  the  amount  of  air 
that  can  be  induced  to  flow  into  the  wheel  through  the  inlet. 

The  size  of  the  inlet  opening  must  be  proportioned  to  suit 
the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  inflowing  air;  it  bears  no 
relation  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  should  always  be  made  large 
enough  to  secure  the  desired  velocity  at  the  rim  with  a 
moderate  rotative  speed.  There  is  much  less  waste  of  power 
due  to  the  eddying  of  the  air  between  the  blades  in  a  large 
wheel  than  in  a  small  one.  Therefore,  a  given  volume  and 
pressure  of  blast  may  be  produced  much  more  economically 
by  a  large  wheel  rotating  at  a  moderate  speed  than  by  a 
small  wheel  rotating  at  a  higher  speed.  The  small  wheel 
must  rotate  faster  to  secure  the  same  velocity  of  rim  and 
thus  generate  the  required  pressure. 

The  wear  and  tear  on  belting,  countershafts,  and  Ixjarings 
x^dll  be  greatest  with  the  small  wheel.  The  small  wheel 
will  also  make  more  noise  than  a  large  one  doing  the  same 
work. 

The  potver  required  to  drive  a  fan,  in  addition  to  that 
consumed  in  friction  and  internal  waste,  will  be  equal  to  the 
volume  of  air  delivered  from  the  nozzle,  in  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  multiplied  by  the  difference  between  the  pressures 
at  the  inlet  and  the  delivery  in  jx)nnds  per  square  foot. 

For  all  moderate  or  low  pressures,  the  blades  of  the  wheel 
should  be  radial,  and  their  length  should  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  they  may  in  many 
instances  be  made  much  shorter.  The  sides  of  the  wheel 
should  be   enclosed,   as   shown,    to   prevent   the   air  from 
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escai^S:  past  the  edges  of  the  blades  and  thus  forming  tise- 
less  eddies.  The  side  plate?  /  may  be  made  somewhat 
conica],  munly  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  wheel.  The 
casii^  should  afford  plenty  of  space  into  which  the  air  may 
escape  from  the  rim  of  the  .wheel,  and  it  should  not  approach 
the  ddes  of  the  wheel  too  closely,  except  at  the  rim  of  the 
inlet  opening.  The  area  of  the  cross-section  at  any  point 
should  not  exceed  the  area  of  the  discharge  nozsle. 

The  outlet  nozzle  may  be  directed  horizontally  or  at  any 
desired  angle,  and  care  should  always  be  taken  in  purcha- 
sing fans  to  have  the  outlet  turned  in  a  proper  direction, 
BO  as  to  avoid  all  tmnecessaiy  turns  or  elbows  in  the  con- 
nectiona. 

The  outlet  noule  should  always  extend  at  a  tangent  to 
the  case,  and  should  never  extend  radially. 

When  small  fans  are  driven  by  horizontal  belting,  they 
should  be  mounted  on  a  sliding  bed  so  that  the  belts  may  be 
tightened  by  shiftiag  the  fan  slightly. 
■  Two  fans  should  not  deliver  into  the  same  conduit,  unless 
one  Is  to  be  used  only  as  a  reserve  for  the  other.  If  the 
system  is  too  large  for  one  fan,  it  should  be  divided  into 
smaller  but  independent  systems. 

Of  course,  two  or  more  fans  of  equal  power  may  be 
coupled,  if  they  are  driven  by  the  same  coiiDtershaft,  or  are 
otherwise  provided  with 
means  for  maintaining  an 
equality  of  speed  and 
pressure. 

117.  The  propelling 
wheel,  or  disk  ton,  Fig. 
45,  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  vanes  b,  which  are 
attached  to  a  shaft  c  and 
are  set  at  an  angle  to  the 
shaft  as  shown.  They 
are  rotated  rapidly  within 
the  casing  a\  and  while 
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they  whirl  the  passing  air,  the  centrifugal  force  thus  gener- 
ated is  largely  wasted  and  the  principal  effect  is  exerted 
by  the  inclined  faces  of  the  vanes  which  press  the  air 
forwards. 

This  variety  of  fan  applies  power  to  very  poor  advantage, 
and  is  the  most  wasteful  and  inefficient  form  in  use.  It 
should  never  be  employed  for  moving  the  main  air-current 
in  heating  or  ventilating  operations. 


STEAM    HEATING. 


STEAM    GENERATORS. 


REQUIIUSMENTS  OF  STEAM  BOILERS. 

118«  The  process  of  making  steam  consists  in  transform- 
ing water  from  the  liciuid  to  the  gaseous  condition.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  application  of  heat.  In 
order  to  perform  this  work  efficiently  and  rapidly,  it  is 
necessary  that  boilers  should  have  good  Internal  circu- 
lation, so  that  the  water  may  be  brought  into  actual 
contact  with  the  heating  surfaces  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent. 

In  order  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  parts  of  a  boiler  be  so  arranged  that  the  mingled 
steam  and  water  may  flow  upwards  and  away  from  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  with  entire  freedom,  and  that  the  water,  after 
parting  with  the  steam  bubbles,  may  flow  back  to  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  by  a  route  which  will  avoid  all  interference  with 
the  ascending  currents.  If  the  flow  of  the  ascending  cur- 
rents is  impeded  or  obstructed  by  reason  of  insufficient 
passageways,  so  that  the  steam  cannot  freely  escape  from 
the  water,  there  is  danger  of  the  water  being  lifted  up  or 
forced  out  of  contact  with  the  heating  surfaces.  This  state 
of  affairs  may  last  from  a  few  seconds  to  many  minutes, 
according  to  the  misconstruction  of  the  boiler.    Boilers  must 
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be  mode  of  material  which  win /rmKTMA  heat  rNdify,  and  the 
parti  mnst  be  so  arranged  as  to  absorb  the  maximttm  amoimt 
of  heat  Inmi  the  hot  gases  passing  over  them.  It  is  fanpor 
tant,  also,  that  the  parts  be  so  arranged  that  they  csneaaQy 
be  kept  clean  and  in  good  conditicoi  fen*  the  txansmisrion  of 
heat 

The7  most  be  desigaed  in  a  manner  that  will  insnre 
aafletr,  not  onljr  nnder  the  atrain  of  ordinary-  regular  woA, 
but  when  negl^ted,  and  when  worn  by  long  service.  '  The 
greatest  danger  to  contend  with,  in  many  cases,  is  ignocance 
of  persons  in  charge  of  the  boilers. 

119*  lUrection  of  Flow  nf  Gnses. — The  efficiency  of  a 
boiler  tube  is  considerably  affected  by  tbc  muniicr  in  which 
the  hot  gases  pass' over  its  sm-faoc.  If  they  flow  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  with  its  length,  much  kss  heat  will  be  trans- 
mitted through  it  than  if  they  impinjji^  upon  it  at  right  angles 
or  flow  CTOSSways  over  it  The  latter  condition  can  be 
secured  only  in  those  bcnlera  which  have  the  water  inside  uf 
the  tubes. 

The  movements  of  the  water  and  of  the  hot  gases  should 
be  in  opposite  directions,  as  neariy  as  practicable,  in  order 
that  the  coolest  jjart  of  the  water  may  be  exposed  to  the 
coolest  gases,  and  that,  as  its  temperature  rises,  it  may  tte 
acted  upon  by  successively  hotter  gases.  The  greatest  practi- 
cable temperature  difference  is  thus  maintained  throughout 
the  whole  passage  of  the  gases  through  the  boiler,  and  con- 
sequently the  maximum  amount  o£  heat  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  water.  If  the  reverse  arrangement  were  employed, 
the  temperature  difference  would  be  greater  near  the  fire 
than  it  would  be  elsewhere  in  the  flues,  and  the  total  trans- 
mission of  heat  would  be  considerably  less.  The  aim  should 
be  to  have  the  temperature  of  the  gases  at  the  moment  they 
leave  the  tubes  as  near  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  as 
possible,  but  not  to  exceed  it  by  more  than  100  degrees. 

The  length  of  a  boiler  tube  which  contains  water,  as  in 
water-tube  boilers,  is  limited  by  the  rapidity  and  abun- 
dance of  the  circulation.   Very  long  or  very  slender  tubes  are 
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generally  objectionable,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  properly  filled  with  water. 

120.  Stayed  Surfaces. — Internal  steam  pressure  tends 
to  distort  the  shape  of  any  vessel  which  is  not  truly  spherical 
or  cylindrical  in  form,  and  the  tendency  is  proportional  to 
the  extent  of  the  variation  of  its  shape  from  those  forms. 

All  surfaces,  curved  or  flat,  which  are  exposed  to  steam 
pressure  must  be  stayed  or  braced,  whenever  the  shape  is 
such  that  the  internal  space  of  the  boiler  might  be  increased 
by  bulging  or  otherwise  distorting  them. 

Flat  surfaces  are  more  liable  to  distortion  by  steam  pres- 
sure than  any  others,  and  they  must  be  carefully  supported 
by  stays  or  braces.  These  must  be  attached  to  the  plates  at 
short  distances  apart,  the  proper  distance  depending  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  the  maximum  pressure  to  be 
carried  in  the  boiler. 

Stayed  surfaces  should  be  avoided  whenever  practicable, 
because  the  bolts  and  rods  arc  liable  to  become  weakened  by 
corrosion,  and  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  inspect  them. 

1!31«  Tubes,  Manholes,  Ktc. — All  boiler  tubes  of  steel 
or  wrought  iron  should  be  secured  in  place  by  the  process 
cSilled  expandipigy  and  not  by  threaded  screw  joints.  Screw 
joints  should  not  be  |X)ninttcd  in  any  form  of  boiler  where 
they  will  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  hot  gases  or  fire. 

All  varieties  of  boilers  should  have  ample  facilities  for 
internal  inspection  and  cleaning.  All  chambers  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man  should  1x3  provided  with  inanlioles,  and  other 
parts  should  have  haiulholes  located  at  such  points  that  the 
condition  of  the  plates  and  stays  can  be  readily  seen. 


DESCUII»TIOX  OF  nOILEKS. 


12!3«  Boilers  containing  tubes  are  divided  into  two  chief 
classes.  Those  which  have  the  hot  gases  passing  through 
the  tubes  are  called  lli-e-tubo  1k>1Um"s,  while  those  which 
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bayb  mter  upon  the  Inside  of  the  tubes  and  hot  | 
the  ontdde,  are  called  water-tube  boUeiis. 


«W 


188*    The  retium-tiibiilar  boiler  is  sbowa  In  Ptga.  M 


and  47.  It  Is  so  called  because  the  hot  gases  pass  doag 
under  the  shell  of  the  bcsleraiid  rrtMm 
through  the  tubes  to  the  s 
the  gases  then  flow  into  the  i 
stack  C.  The  boiler  is  supported  upon 
the  side  walls  by  means  of  angle 
brackets  A.  These  should  carry  the 
entire  weight  of  the  boiler.  The  tub* 
can  be  got  at  for  cleaning  by  opening 
a  door  in  front  of  B,  and  the  soot  and 
ashes  can  be  scraped  out  through  the 
door  E.  The  boiler  is  usually  provided 
with  a  dome  Z>,  though  this  is  sometimes  left  off.  Retum- 
tiibular  boilers  are  often  used  for  generating  steam  for  heat- 
ing and  power  purposes  for  large  buildings. 

1S4.  In  the  looomutlve  boiler  tlic  firebox  Is  internal, 
and  is  substantially  rectangular  in  form.  The  hot  gases  are 
conveyed  to  the  smokebox,  in  a  direct  course,  by  the  tubes, 
which  arc  small  in  diameter  and  as  numerous  as  possible,  so 
as  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  heating  surface.  The  largest 
p.Trt  of  the  total  evaporation,  however,  takes  'place  upon  the 
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wcU-s  ami  lop  of  ihe  fireliox.     These  boilers  are  commrmly 
used  forfaclories,  inilN,  etc. 

12S.  Fig.  48  shows  avortloni  tnlHiliii-  Ijoller  iliisignod 
f(ir  low  pressure  and 
small  work.  THk  lubes 
are  short,  and  the  fire- 
box is  very  larjje  in 
proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  shell  The  hot 
gases,  after  passing 
throiijjl)  the  tubes,  are 
passed  downwards 
o\-<.T  the  outer  surface 
of  the  shell,  and  are 
allowed  to  escape 
through  an  outlet  Q 
near  the  bottom.  The 
jacket  5  ctmsists  of  a 
metal  shell,  which  is 
lined  with  non-con- 
dncting  and  refractory 
material.  An  inclined 
partition  P  extends 
__around  the  boiler  to 
Ebc  point  A',  and  corn- 
els the  frjises  tn  ]Ktss 
her  nearly  the  whole 
ifiting  surface  is  thus  cunaiderably  incrL:a.scd. 

[  18D.  A  ■water-tiilMJ  iKiller  is  shown  in  Fig.  40.  It 
msjsts  mainly  nf  a  large  nmnbcT  of  wningliL-inin  or  sloel 
■bcs  T,  which  arc  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  15"  to  the 
triznntal.  The  tubes  are  cunnecled  at  each  end  to  mani- 
l8,  OT  Arae/i-rs,  If,  and  seven  or  eight  of  these  vertical  rows 
t  tnbeK  are  placed  side  by  side.  Each  header  is  connected 
I  the  steam  drum  Ji  by  tubes  C,  C.  The  water  flows 
■ds  Ihe  front  headers  and  passes  up  into  the  steam  drum, 
B  the  steam  bubbles  are  liberated.     The  return  current 


K-r  shell.     The 
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flows  dawn  throDgb  the  tnbes  Cinto  th«  rear  headers.  The 
drcalatkm  is  Teiy  rapid,  and  th^  only  place  where  mod  or 
eediment  baa  any  chance  to  lodge  is  in  the  mad-drnm  D. 
The  hot  gases  are  compelled  to  pass-  over  the  tubes  cross- 
ways  three  times,  by  means  of  firebrick  paititionfl  ^  and  the 
suspended  wall  A*. 

ThL-  fci;dw.'Hi.-r  is  intrcKluced  through  the  feedpipe  £.  The 
steam  is  collected  in  the  dry  pipe  /•',  which  terminates  in  the 
noKzles .1/ and  jV,  to  one  of  which  is  attached  the  main  steam 
J^j)e,  and  to  the  other  the  safety  valve. 


'I'hc  pressure  gauge,  cocks,  eJc.  are  attached  to  the  col- 
umn, which  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  shell  by 
the  small  pipes  n  and  v,  the  former  of  which  extends  into 
the  dry  pipe,  the  latter  into  the  water. 

The  method  of  supporting  the  b<!iler  is  not  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  usual  method  is  to  hang  the  boiler  from  wrought- 
iron  girders  resting  on  vertical  iron  columns.  The  brickwork 
setting  is  not  depended  upon  as  a  means  of  support.  This 
make  of  boiler,  in  common  with  many  others  of  the  water- 
tube  type,  requires  a  brickwork  setting  to  confine  the  furnace 
gases  to  their  projKr  field.  Boilers  of  the  water-tube  type 
are  well  adapted  to  the  supply  of  steam  for  both  power  and 
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HORSBPOWBR. 

128«^  Hoiciepo^Trer  of  a  Boiler. — This  phrase  was  orig- 
maUy  intended  to  mean  that  a  boiler  having  a  certain  stated 
horsepower  would  f  umi^  all  the  steam  which  was  required 
to  develop  that  amount  of  power  in  im  ordinary  engine,  the 
standard  engine  at  that  time  being  a  plain  sUde-valve  engine, 
using  about  30  pounds  of  steam  at  70  pounds  gauge  pressure 
per  horsepower  per  hour.  Subsequent  ^prorements  in 
engines,  however,  have  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  steam 
required,  being  as  low  as  13  potmds  in  scmie  of  the  best 
engines.  The  term  has  thus  lost  its  original  meaning*  To 
remedy  this  def^^  the  American  Society  of  Hechanical 
Engineers  bas  adopted  a  new  definition,  which  is,  that  one 
boiler  horsepower  equals  SS^SSO  B.  T.  [/.  per  hour^  absorbed 
and  transfmiied  from  the  fuel  to  the  steam  or  water. 

Boilers  are  also  rated  by  their  ability  to  evaporate  water 
from,  and  at,  a  temperature  of,  212^,  30  pounds  per  hour  being 
reckoned  as  1  horsepower.  This  method,  however,  is  merely 
an  indirect  way  of  arriving  at  the  number  of  heat  units  trans- 
mitted through  the  boiler,  and  has  no  particular  advantage. 
The  method  given,  of  rating  by  the  number  of  heat  units 
actually  transmitted  per  hour,  enables  all  varieties  of  steam 
and  hot-water  boilers  and  hot-air  furnaces  to  be  compared 
directly,  without  further  computation. 


HEATING  SURFACE  AND  GRATE  AREA. 

1!39«  The  amount  of  heating:  surface  required  per 
horsepower  varies  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  boilers.  The 
following  are  the  heating  surfaces  commonly  allowed: 

Square  Feet 

Cylinder 6  to  10 

Return  tubular 14  to  18 

Vertical  tubular 15  to  20 

Water-tube 10  to  12 

Locomotive 12  to  16 

Cast-iron  sectional 10  to  14 
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In  practice,  the  rate  of  heat  transmission  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  varies  from  800  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  and 
upwards,  in  cast-iron  sectional  boilers  for  domestic  heating-, 
to  15,000  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  in  the  high-pressure  water-tube 
boilers  used  in  torpedo  boats. 

The  actual  heating  surface  of  a  boiler  includes  all  parts 
which  have  water  on  one  side  of  the  metal,  and  gas  hav- 
ing a  higher  temperature  than  the  ivater  on  the  other. 
Surfaces  which  are  in  contact  with  steam  only  have  very- 
little  value  as  heating  surfaces. 

130.  The  area  of  grate  required  in  any  given  case 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  type  of  boiler  employed, 
and  the  rate  of  combustion.  Assuming  that  the  heating 
surfaces  are  ample  for  the  work  to  be  done,  the  proper  area 
of  the  grates,  in  square  feet,  may  be  computed  by  multiply- 
ing the  horsepower  of  the  boiler  by  certain  factors,  whieh 
are  as  follows: 

Cylinder  boiler CO 

Flue 45 

Return  tubular 50 

Water-tube 30 

Vertical 05 

Locomotive  (stationary) 40 

These  factors  are  suitable  for  a  rate  of  combustion  of 
about  12  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot,  per  hour,  and  should 
be  modified  for  other  rates. 

Practice  has  shown  that,  with  this  rate  of  combustion,  the 
ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface,  in  a  return-tubular 
boiler,  should  be  about  45  to  1  with  bituminous  coal,  and  30 
to  1  with  anthracite. 

BOTTLER  SETTIXGS. 

131«  The  walls  which  constitute  a  boiler  setting  have 
several  duties  to  perform:  first,  in  many  cases,  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  boiler  and  maintain  it  in  position;  second^ 
to  confine  the  fire  and  projXTly  direct  the  hot  gases;  thirds 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat  as  much  as  possible. 
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In  setting  a  boiler  the  following  p<nnt8  should  be  carefolly 
observed: 

1.  Brick  walls  are  always  subject  to  distortion  when 
exposed  to  heat,  and,  if  not  carefully  confined,  will  become 
cracked  and  bulged  so  much  out  of  shape  that  they  will 
not  properly  support  the  boiler.  Therefore,  they  must  be 
well  bound  by  means  of  budkatAys  and  tie-rods,  as  in 
Fig,  47. 

2.  The  best  practice  is  to  suspend  all  large  boilers  from 
horizontal  wrought-iron  girders  by  adjustable  hangers,  and 
to  support  the  girders  upon  wrought-iron  posts  which  are 
practically  independent  of  the  brick  walls.  When  the  shell 
is  supported  by  brackets,  as  in  Figs.  46  and  47,  the  brackets 
should  rest  upon  rollers,  so  that  the  shell  may  expand  and 
contract  freely*  The  rollers  should  bear  upon  stiff  iron  plates 
which  are  firmly  embedded  in  the  brickwork. 

3.  No  part  of  the  boiler  which  is  not  covered  with  water 
at  all  times  should  ever  be  exposed  to  the  hot  gases.  In 
other  words,  the  fire  line  should  always  be  below  the  lowest 
water  level. 

4.  All  parts  of  the  walls  which  are  exposed  to  fire  or  hot 
gases  should  be  faced  with  firebrick  of  good  quality.  The 
lining  should  be  woX.  less  than  4  J-  inches  thick,  and  should  be 
so  laid  that  it  can  be  easily  renewed  without  destroying  the 
main  walls. 

5.  The  walls  enclosing"  a  boiler  must  be  made  independent 
of  all  other  walls,  so  that  they  can  expand  and  contract 
freely.  They  must  never  be  bonded  into  the  walls  of  a 
building,  nor  into  a  brick  smokestack. 

C.  The  exposed  parts  of  a  boiler  should  always  be  cov- 
ered wMth  some  good  non-conducting  material,  to  prevent 
loss  of  heat.  Cylindrical  boilers  may  be  arched  over  with 
brick  if  desired.  The  brick  should  not  touch  the  shell,  but 
should  stand  off  about  1  inch. 

7.  Cylindrical  boilers  which  are  not  provided  with  good 
feedwater  purifiers  should  be  set  on  an  inclination  of  about 
1  inch  in  10  or  12  feet,  the  end  over  the  fire  being  highest. 
The  mud  and  sediment  will  then  gravitate  towards  the  rear 
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end,  and  the  tendency  to  form  scale  on  the  plates  over  the 
fire  will  be  reduced. 

8.  Cleaning  doors  should  be  provided,  which  will  give 
easy  access  to  all  the  heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler  that 
are  liable  to  become  covered  with  soot  or  dust,  and  to  all 
parts  of  the  flues  which  may  accumulate  soot  or  ashes.  If 
the  spent  gases  are  conveyed  to  the  stack  through  iron  pipes, 
manholes  with  tight  covers  should  be  provided  at  intervals, 
so  that  the  entire  length  of  pipes  may  be  easily  brushed  out 
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13!3.  The  safety  devices  in  common  use  consist  of 
safety^  or  reliefs  valve s^  to  relieve  the  boiler  of  excessive 
pressure,  and  thus  prevent  explosion ;  low-water  alarms^  to 
notify  the  engineer,  by  a  whistle,  when  the  water  is  too  low 
in  the  boiler,  and  thus  prevent  overheating  of  the  boiler 
plates;  and  fusible  plugs y  which  are  so  constructed  and 
attached  to  the  boiler  that  they  will  bum  out  and  thus  allow 
steam  and  water  to  blow  into  and  extinguish  the  fire  before 
any  damage  is  done  to  the  boiler  by  overheating  dry  plates. 

133*  Damper  Regrulators. — The  regulators  which  are 
used  to  control  the  fire  in  steam-heating  apparatus  are  essen- 
tially different  from  those  used  in  hot-water  and  hot-air 
heating.  In  the  former  case,  the  regulator  is  actuated  by 
variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  steam;  but,  in  the  latter 
cases,  the  only  thing  available  for  governing  purposes  is 
variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  heating  agent. 

The  damper  regulators  used  in  steam  heating  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  being  operated  by  a  flexible  diaphragm  and  the 
other  by  a  piston.  The  former  is  used  on  low-pressure 
boilers,  and  the  latter  for  high-pressure,  or  power,  boilers. 

134«  Boiler  Feeders. — The  boilers  attached  to  steam- 
heating  apparatus  are  usually  replenished  by  returning  all 
the  water  of  condensation  to  them,  the  pipes  being  arranged 
so  that  it  will  flow  back  by  gravity.  When  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, the  water  is  returned  by  means  of  a  steam  pump^  a 
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return  traf^  or  a  steam  loop.  When  fresh  feedwater  is 
requited,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  either  a  Etcam 
pomp  or  an  mjtctor^  if  the  water  pressure  is  not  greater 
than  the  boiler' preaxire. 
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135.  A  steam  trap  is  a  device  for  retalnloff  til*  steam 
in  a  Iteating  apparatus  while  permitting  the  water  of  coa- 
densation  to  escape. 

136.  Pig.  fiS  shows  a  bucket  tmi*  in  Bection.    Wi 
of  condensatioa  flows  by  gravity  into    tho  trap  body 

thr(.niyh  the  iitletpipe^ 
as  shown  by  the  arrow. 
As  ihe  w;Ult  rises  in  ihe 
tra]i,  ii  fli.uts  the  empty 
pot,  or  bticTtet  c,  and  the 
spike  valve  shown  in  the 
center  of  the  pot  bot- 
tom is  forced  into  the 
opening  at  the  base  of 
the  tube  i,  which  leads 
F[G.  Si  through  e  to  the  outlet 

pipe  d,  and  which  is  really  the  outlet  opening  of  the  trap. 

When  the  float  has  risen  to  its  Cull  height,  that  is,  when 
the  spike  valve  has  reached  its  seat,  the  water  continues  to 
flow  into  the  trap  and  will  finally  overflow  into  the  pot. 
When  the  pot  is  nearly  filled  with  water  it  loses  its  buoyancy 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  thereby  opening  the 
spike  valve,  but,  as  the  lower  end  of  i  is  now  submerged  in 
water,  it  follows  that  steam  pressure  within  the  trap  will 
force  the  water  in  the  pot  up  and  out  through  i,  e,  and  d,  to 
the  point  of  discharge.  Before  the  water  becomes  low 
enough  in  the  pot  to  expose  the  valve  opening  to  the  steam, 
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the  pot  again  rises  and  the  spike  valve  closes  the  opening 
as  before,  and  the  trap  again  fills  with  water,  only  to  be 
partly  emptied  when  the  pot  is  again  sunk  with  an  overflow 
of  water  into  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  action  of  this 
trap  is  thus  aulomalic  and  intermittent ;  also  that  the  steam 
pressure  in  the  trap  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, otherwise  the  water  cannot  be  discharged  to  the  outer 
atmosphere  without  the  aid  of  some  other  contrivance,  such 
as  a  pump,  which  will  draw  it,  as  it  were,  from  the  trap  and 
force  it  into  a  space  of  higher  pressure — a  sewer,  for  instance. 


AIB  VENTS. 

137.  All  air  vents  or  traps  on  steam-heating  systems  are 
thermostatic  in  principle,  and  are  controlluil  by  a  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  steam  and  the  air  which  is  to  be 
expelled  from  the  heating  apparatus. 

Fig,  53  shows  a  simple  form  of  alp  vent.  The  shank  a  is 
screwed  into  a  radiator  tube,  and  the  nozzle  d  is  connccti_d 
to  a  suitable  drip  pipe. 
The  valve  c  is  a  rod 
composed  of  some  cx- 
jiansiblemalenal  which  , 
is  adjusted  against  the 
steam  orifice  by  means 
of  the  screw  b.  When 
air  instead  of  steam 
enters  the  orifice  c,  the 
rod  c  cools  off  and 
shortens  slightly,  thus  opening  tlic  onfii.e  and  permitting 
the  air  to  flow  t]irou;;h.  As  sonii  as  hut  steam  arrncs,  how- 
ever, the  rod  expands,  and  again  cIdscs  the  \cnt 

The  length  of  the  expansil)le  clement  whicli  is  exposed  to 
the  air  or  steam  is  very  small,  consequently  the  ojK^nmg  of 
the  vent  will  be  verj-  slight,  and  the  operation  will  be  quite 
slow.  There  arc  many  tlitfercnl  forms  of  air  vents  on  the 
market,  but  in  principle  they  all  resemble  that  shown  in 
Fig.  53. 
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138.  Radiator  valves,  if  possible,  should  all  be  globe- 
body  compression-angle  valves  with  wood  wheel  handles. 
They  are  usually  nickel  plated.  A  brass  ground  union  con- 
nection should  be  made  between  the  valves  and  the  radiators. 

139.  Yalves  on  steam  J>ij>cs  should  all  be  globe  valves, 
particularly  when  high-pressure  steam  is  used.  The  valve 
stems  should  always,  if  possible,  be  horizontal,  or  nearly  so. 
This  will  prevent  water  from  gathering  at  the  back  of  the 
valve.  Valves  on  return  pipes  which  are  full  of  water,  may 
be  either  globe  valves  or  gate  valves.  The  latter  usually  are 
preferable. 

140«  Reducing:  valves  are  used  for  reducing  steam 
from  any  given  pressure  to  a  lower  pressure.  There  are 
three  classes  of  reducing  valves,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  mode  of  operation :  firsts  those  which  maintain  a  /////- 
form  low  pressure  Si\.  the  outlet,  regardless  of  the  fluctuations 
of  the  original  pressure ;  second^  those  w^hich  maintain  only  a 
canstatit  difference  in  the  pressures  at  the  inlet  and  outlet ; 
thirds  those  which  maintain  a  constant  ratio  bctw^een  the 
initial  and  reduced  pressures.  For  all  purposes  of  steam 
heating,  the  first  mentioned  class  is  the  best.  They  are  con- 
structed with  balanced  valves. 
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141«  The  principal  systems  of  piping  which  are  now 
in  vogue  for  locating  purposes  arc  shown  in  Figs.  54  to  57. 
These  diagrams  are  intended  to  illustrate  only  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  piping-,  and  many  details  are  therefore 
omitted.  The  radiators  a^  /^  c  arc  supposed  to  be  located 
on  different  floors  and  at  various  distances  from  tlie  vertical 
supply  pipes  or  risers.  It  will  be  seen,  by  careful  inspection 
of  the  diagrams,  that  the  main  difference  between  the  several 
systems  consists  in  the  method  of  returning  the  water  of  con- 
densation to  the  boiler. 
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14!3.  The  one-pipe  system  is  shown  in  its  simplest 
form  in  Fig.  54.  Steam  flows  from  the  boiler  B  through  the 
riser  Sy  and  is  conveyed  to  the  radiators  through  suitable 
branches,  which  are  nearly  horizontal.  All  the  water  of 
condensation  flows  backwards  through  the  same  pipes,  mov- 
ing in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  steam.  All  of  the  nearly 
horizontal  pipes,  such  as  //  and  Cy  must,  therefore,  be  inclined 
back  to  the  boiler  sufficiently  to  secure  the  ready  movement 
of  the  returning  water. 


c 
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143.  The  two-plpo  system  is  ilhistrated  in  Fig.  55. 
Each  radiator  has  two  connections,  one  of  which  serves  as  an 
inlet  for  steam,  and  the  other  as  an  outlet  for  water.  The 
steam  supply  passes  throu^li  the  pipes  h  and  s^  and  the  water 
flows  back  to  the  lx)iler  through  the  return  pipes  rand/. 
The  branch  e  which  supplies  steam  to  the  radiator  b^  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  riser,  is  inclined  so  that  the 
water  formed  within  it  will  flow  towards  the  radiator.  It  is 
connected  at  k  to  the  return  pij^e^''  l)y  a  small  relief  pipe,  so 
that  the  water  will  l>e  drained  off  and  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  radiator.     The  steam  main  //  is  also  inclined,  if  it  is 
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of  any  considerable  Icngtii,  so  that  the  water  formed  within 
it  will  run  towards  the  foot  of  the  riser  s.  All  of  the  water 
formed  in  the  pipes  //  and  s  is  drained  off  by  the  relief  pipe  r'. 
Thus  the  steam  and  the  water  are  carefully  separated  at  all 
points  in  the  system. 

144«     The  Roparate-rctiirn  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  56. 
The  steam -supply  pipes  are  the  same  in  every  respect  as  in 


Fin.  r,r.. 


Fig.  57. 


Fig.  55.  The  returns,  however^  are  different,  each  radiator 
l)cing  provided  with  its  own  separate  return  pipe,  as  shown 
at  r,  r\  r\ 

145.  The  drop  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  57.  TLe  steam 
supply  passes  up  the  riser  s  to  the  top  of  the  system,  thence 
along  the  horizontal  pipe  //,  and  descends  through  the  drop 
pipe  d.  The  radiators  are  connected  to  the  steam  supply 
with  single  pipes,  ])recisely  as  in  Fig.  54.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  water  in  the  pipes  h  and  d  moves  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  steam,  instead  of  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  ir 
the  single-])i])e  system.  It  is  not  ncccss^iry  that  the  return* 
should  be  made  parallel  with  the  steam-supply  pipes,  as  the 
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are  shown  in  Figs.  55  and  56,  but  they  may  follow  any  con- 
venient route  back  to  the  boiler.  It  is  always  advisable, 
however,  to  make  the  returns  as  direct  as  practicable,  care 
being  taken,  however,  to  avoid  straggling  the  pipes  about  the 
building  in  an  unsightly  fashion. 

146«  The  circulation — that  is,  the  supply  of  steam — is  far 
more  certain  in  the  two-pipe  system  than  in  the  one-pipe 
system,  because  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  or  interfere  with 
it  at  any  time.  'Thus,  a  radiator  at  the  end  of  a  long  hori- 
zontal branch,  as  at  ^  in  Fig.  54,  is  liable  to  have  its  sup- 
ply interrupted  by  the  formation  of  the  returning  water  into 
** slugs,"  which  fill  the  bore  of  the  pipe  and  cause  hammer- 
ing noises;  but,  when  the  pipes  are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  55, 
the  same  formation  may  happen  without  causing  any  trouble 
whatever. 

147.  Occasionally  a  radiator  will  gradually  fill  up  with 
water.  This  occurs,  in  a  one-pipe  system,  when  the  steam 
valve  remains  nearly  closed  for  a  considerable  time,  but  not 
shut  tight.  The  steam  is  then  condensed  as  rapidly  as  it 
enters,  and  the  opening  is  so  restricted  that  no  water  will 
escape.  The  same  thing  will  happen  in  a  two-pipe  system 
if  either  of  the  valves  is  closed  and  the  other  remains  open. 
By  opening  both  valves  wide  the  water  will  almost  noise- 
lessly pass  out  into  the  return,  but  in  the  one-pipe  system,  as 
soon  as  the  valv^e  is  opened,  a  violent  struggle  will  begin 
between  the  entering  steam  and  the  escaping  water.  The 
result  will  be  a  succession  of  rnmbliug,  hammering,  and 
snapping  noises,  which  will  continue  for  several  minutes. 
If  the  supply  pipe  is  long,  as  at  e  in  Fig.  54,  the  noise  is 
likely  to  be  prolonged  to  an  annoying  extent. 

148.  It  is  advisable  to  divide  all  heating  systems  which 
are  of  any  considerable  extent,  into  several  independent  sec- 
tions. Long  or  troublesome  horizontal  branches  may  l)e 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  employing  independent  or  speci:il 
risers,  and  carefully  locating  them  where  t|iey  will  supply 
the  largest  number  of  radiators  to  the  best  advantage.  One 
riser  may  be  used  to  supply  almost  any  number  of  radiators, 
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provided  that  none  of  them  arc  located  so  far  away  from  it 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  drain  the  supply  branch.  Thus  the 
question  of  the  number  of  risers  to  be  employed  will  be 
determined  mainly  by  considering  the  drainage  in  the  hori- 
zontal pip)es. 

Each  section  of  a  heating  system  should  be  made  inde- 
pendent  of  the  others,  so  that  it  can  be  closed  down  for  repairs 
without  affecting  any  other  part  of  the  system.  Valves 
should  be  placed,  in  both  the  supply  and  return  riser  con- 
nections, close  to  tlie  maina 


DESIGNING  A  PIPE  SYSTEM. 

149«  In  planning  any  system  of  steam  pipes,  there  are 
two  things  to  be  kept  always  in  mind  and  which  must  be 
fully  provided  for;  these  are  cli*uiuajj:o,  and  the  movement 
of  the  piixis  by  exx)aiisioii.  No  heating  can  be  done  with- 
out condensation,  and  the  water  thus  produced  must  be  dis- 
posed of  promptly  and  completely,  and  in  a  manner  which 
will  prev^ent  interference  with  the  steam  supply. 

150.     The  general  arnin.i;enient  of  a  steaiii  main  to 

supply  several  risers  is  shown  in  Fii,^.  58,  The  boiler  a  is 
set  on  the  cellar  or  basement  floor,  and  furnishes  steam  to 
the  entire  system.  The  steam  main  h^  whose  ofiicc  it  is  to 
convey  steam  to  tlie  several  risers  r,  through  which  it  flows 
to  tlie  radiators  ^/,  ^/,  etc.,  plaeed  within  the  rooms  to  be 
warmed,  is  connected  to  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler,  and 
is  so  suspended  from  the  floor  joists  by  hangers  that  it  will 
have  a  imiform  fall  from  its  hi«j;-lust  iK)int,  which  is  imme- 
diately al)ove  the  boiler,  to  its  lowest  point  f.  A  pitch  of 
about -?,  inch  in  10  feet  is  iisuallv  considered  sufficient  fall 
for  the  main.  When  steam  is  generated  in  the  boiler  it  is 
forced  into  the  steam  main,  from  there  into  the  risers,  and 
thence  into  the  radiators.  The  air  which  the  pipes  contain 
is  forced  out  of  the  system  to  the  atmosphere  through  air 
vents  placed  upon  each  radiator  at  the  end  opposite  the 
steam  inlet.      As  steam   flows  through   the  main  and  the 
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risers,  part  of  it  will  be  condensed  by  heat  being  transmitted 
through  the  pipes  to  the  air  and  to  objects  surrounding  them. 


This  condensed  steam  will  fall  by  firavity  to  the  bottom  of 
the  steam  main,  flow  to  its  luwur  cmly^  and  enter  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler  through  tho  return  pii^e  g. 

151,  The  water  of  condensation  from  the  radiators  first 
accumulates  in  the  base  of  the  radiators  until  a  sufficient 
hydrostatic  head  is  formed  to  cause  it  to  fli>w  out  of  the 
radiators  against  the  inflow  of  the  steam.  It  then  falls  down 
the  risers,  through  the  riser  conneclinns,  and  into  the  steam 
main,  also  against  the  flow  of  the  steam.  If  the  riser  con- 
nections to  the  steam  main,  <'r  radiator  connections  to  the 
riser,  have  too  little  pitch,  or  if  the  pipes  are  loo  small,  the 
flow  of  the  water  of  condensation  through  them  will  be 
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resisted  SO  much  by  the  flow  of  steam  that  the  water  will 
t  flow  off  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed,  the  reaolt  of  which 
will  simply  be  that  the  water  will  accumulate  in  the  pipe 
until  it  is  entirely  closed,  and  then  water  hammer  will 
take  place.  The  steam  main  should  be  made  sufiictcntly 
large  to  prevent  such  a  diffcience  between  the  pressure  in 
the  boiler  and  that  at  the  point  /,  as  would  cause  the  water 
to  back  np  in  the  main  and  retard  the  flow  of  steam  to  any 
riser  connection. 

152.  When  a  main  or  any  horizontal  steam-supply  pipe 
has  to  be  run  a  long  distance,  it  becomes  impracticable  to 
grade  it  uniformly  throujjhout  its  whole  length,  because  the 
far  end  drops  too  low  to  be  drained  conveniently.  In  sudi 
a  case  the  difficulty  may  bo  overcome  by  introducing  vertical 
offsets,  or  relays,  in  the  line  of  pipe,  A  relief  pipe  may  then 
l»e  attached  at  the  foot  of  each  relay  to  drain  off  the  water 
of  cundunsation. 

13U.  Tho  riser  f«nneelloii«,  or  the  nearly  horizontal 
jtipcs  between  the  stuiim  luaiii  ;iiid  the  foot  of  the  risers,  in 
one-pipe  systems,  may  be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  59.  This 
permits  the  main  to  be 
kept  away  from  the 
foundation  wall  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  it  to  be 
got  at  conveniently  for 
screwing  together  and 
also  for  putting  on  cov- 
erings, etc. 

The  piece  a  serves 
as  a  spring  piece,  and 
permits  both  the  main 
and  the  riser  to  shift 
slightly  by  expansion. 
In  Fig,  59  the  spring 
""■  piece  is  bent,  to  insure 

go'Kl  draiujigc.     The  construction  shown  in  Fig.  60  is  some- 
times used  for  the  same  purpose,  the  grade  being  secured  by 


This  is  bad  prac- 
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cuttingf  the  thread  crookod  at  the  end  a. 

tice,  because  the  teeth 

of    the  dies   cut    too 

deeply  into  the  pipe  on 

one  side  and  weaken 

it  seriously. 

154.  Arisershould 
not  be  connected  di- 
rectly into  the  top  of 
the  main  by  a  T,unles3 
both  pipes  are  very  I 
short  If  the  riser  is 
long,  its  weight  will 
cause  the  main  to  sag,  ■""*■ " 

and  if  the  connections  to  the  radiators  above  are  rigid,  the 
downward  expansion  will  either  btnd  the  pipe  or  lift  the 
radiators. 

155,  The  connections  to  radiator  branches,  etc  should, 
if  possible,  be  made  with  Y  fittings.     Plain  T  connections 

are  objectionable  in  a  one- 
pipe  system,  because  the 
water  of  condensation  runs 
down  upon  the  interior 
surface  of  the  riser,  and  is 
very  apt  to  flow  outwards 
into  the  branch,  thus  in- 
crc;ising  tlie  difficulty  of 
draining  it  properly. 

15G.  ItadlatoF  Con- 
nections. — The  ordinary 
mode  of  connecting  a  radi- 
ator to  the  riser  in  a  one- 
pipe  system  is  shown  in 
Fig,  01.  The  piiJe  a  serves 
as  a  spring  piece  to  allow 
the  riser  to  expand  with- 
out lifting  the  radiator,  and  the  drop  i  insures  that  the  watei 
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shall  drain  away  readily.  If  the  radiator  is«located  close  to 
the  riser  r,  the  valve  should  connect  to  the  other  end  of  the 
radiator. 

167.  Returns, — The  downward  grade  given  to  return 
pipes  should  be  uniform,  as  nearly  as  practicable.  There 
should  be  no  upward  bends  or  loops,  because  air  is  likely  to 
collect  in  them  and  impede  the  flow  of  the  water. 

When  the  returns  arc  connected  to  a  main  which  is  located 
above  the  water  level  of  the  boiler,  the  arrangement  is  called 
a  dry  return.  If  there  is  any  perceptible  difference  in  the 
pressures  at  the  various  radiators  thus  connected,  the  steam 
will  flow  backwards,  through  the  return  pipes  towards  the 
points  of  lowest  pressure,  and  in  most  cases  will  spoil  the 
drainage  and  cause  water  hammer. 

158.  When  the  return  main  is  located  below  the  water 
level,  it  is  called  a  >vet  return,  and  the  water  which  it  con- 
tains acts  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  passage  of  steam  from 
one  return  to  another.  Thus  the  steam  is  compelled  to 
piiss  through  the  system,  in  the  direction  it  was  intended  to 
go,  instead  of  making  a  short  circuit  or  by-pass. 

159*  Water  licvel  in  the  lletunis. — There  is  always 
more  or  less  difTercncc  in  tlic  pressure  of  tlic  steam  in  the 
boiler  and  at  the  end  of  a  line  wliere  the  return  is  connected; 
therefore,  the  water  Avill  rise  in  tlie  return  to  a  height  above 
the  \vater  level  in  the  boiler  sufficient  to  halanee  the  differ- 
ence in  ])ressure.  As  this  dilTerenee  varies  in  the  several 
returns,  the  water  is  likely  to  stand  at  diiTerent  heights  in 
each.  The  hot  water  rises  about  :20  inelies  for  each  pound 
of  difference  in  i')ressure.  In  a  ])roperly  desij^'ned  heatin;^ 
system  this  diflerenee  in  pressure  should  not  exceed  1  pound. 


SIZK  OF  IMIM:   KKQl'IHKD. 

100.  The  proper  size  of  pipe  is  one  which  will  furnish  a 
sufllicicnt  amount  of  steam  without  uudue  fall  of  pressure, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  not  i)resenc  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  surface  of  condensation. 
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It  is  found  in  practice,  when  steam  having  a  pressure  less 
than  5  pounds,  by  the  gauge,  is  employed,  that  the  proper 
sizes  for  branclies  to  radiators  are  about  as  follows: 

One-Pipe  System. 
Heating  Surface  of  Radiators.  Diameter  of  Pipe. 

24  square  feet  or  less 1    in. 

Above    24,  not  exceeding    60  square  feet 1 J  in. 

Above    60,  not  exceeding  100  square  feet 1^  in. 

Above  100  square  feet 2    in. 

Two-Pipe  System. 
Heating  Surface  of  Radiators.  Steam.    Return. 

48  square  feet  or  less 1    in.        f  in. 

Above  48,  not  exceeding  96  square  feet 1  ^  in.      1    in. 

Above  96  square  feet 1  j  in.      1^  in. 

16 !•  The  preceding  data  apply  to  direct  radiators;  when 
indirect  radiators,  which  condense  more  steam  per  square 
foot,  are  used,  the  area  of  the  pipes  should  be  increased  to 
about  as  follows: 

Heating  Surface  of  Indirect  Radiators.  Steam.  Return. 

30  square  feet  or  less 1    in.         f  in. 

From    30  to    50  square  feet 1|^  in.  1    in. 

From    50  to  100  square  feet 1^  in.  IJ-  in. 

From  100  to  160  square  feet 2    in.  1^^  in. 

16S.     The  size  of  steam  mains,  or  principal  risers, 

may  be  computed  by  the  following  rule: 

Rule  lO. — Divide  the  amount  of  direct  heating  surface  in 
square  feet  by  100;  divide  the  quotient  by  .785 Jf.  and  extract 
the  square  root  of  the  quotient  thus  obtained;  the  result  will 
be  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches. 

Example. — ^What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  main  steam  pipe  to 

supply  direct  radiators  having  a  total  heating  surface  of  8,800  square 

feet? 

/8  800 
SoLUTiOK. —      |/ -~r- -4- .7854  =  6.9  inches;  in  practice  a  7-inch 

pipe  would  be  used. 
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163.  To  find  the  amount  of  radiator  surface  which  may 
be  properly  supplied  by  any  given  size  of  pipe,  the  reverse 
process  should  be  followed : 

Rule  11. — Multipy  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
in  inches  by  .  185Jf. ;  then  vniltiply  the  result  by  100  ;  the  result 
is  the  total  amount  of  heating  surface^  in  square  feety  which 
the  pipe  zui II  supply. 

Example. — What  amount  of  direct  heating  surface  may  be  supplied 
by  a  steam  pipe  7  inches  in  diameter  ? 

Solution.—    7'  X  .7864  X  100  =  8,848  square  feet,  nearly.    Aus. 


PrPFNG  A  BUILDING. 

164*  New  buildings  are  piped  while  the  work  of  con- 
struction proceeds,  as  soon  as  the  walls  are  up,  and  the  roof 
is  on.  On  large  jobs,  the  risers  are  usually  put  up  first,  then 
the  horizontal  branches  are  constructed,  proceeding  always 
from  the  riser  back  towards  the  radiators,  and  lastly  the 
mains  are  put  in  place.  The  returns  are  constructed  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  many  cases,  however,  particularly  In  small  buildings, 
the  mains  arc  run  in  first,  then  the  risers,  and  finally  the 
radiator  connections.  This  latter  method  avoids  the  use  of 
right  ami  left  fittings,  or  unions,  between  the  risers  and  the 
mains. 

All  radiator  connections  should  be  promptly  capped  as 
soon  as  erected,  and  all  openings  in  T's  and  other  fittings 
should  be  plugged  at  once,  so  that  no  dirt  may  get  into  the 
pipes. 

105.  During  erection,  the  matter  of  expansion  must  be 
carefully  considered.  The  best  point  for  fastening  each 
principal  i)ipe,  so  tliat  its  expansion  will  eause  the  least  dis- 
turbance, should  be  determined  by  close  examination.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  every  such  pipe  free  at  its  ends,  and 
to  see  that  its  connections  or  branches  arc  not  bound  or  ren- 
dered immovable  by  plaster,  brick,  wood,  or  iron  beams  or 
columns. 
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166*  The  piping  should  be  tested  for  tightness,  before 
it  is  covered  by  plaster  or  flooring,  so  that  if  any  defective 
fittings  or  split  pipes  are  discovered,  they  may  be  replaced 
without  trouble.  The  testing  is  done  by  filling  the  system 
full  of  water,  every  opening  being  tightly  closed,  and  then 
applying  pressure  by  means  of  a  force  pump.  The  pressure 
is  increased  until  the  gauge  shows  from  100  to  150  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Another  test  should  be  made,  with  steam, 
before  the  pipes  are  covered  up,  if  possible.  This  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  expansion  is  properly  provided  for,  and 
whether  the  system  is  in  working  order.  The  steam  pressure 
used  should  not  greatly  exceed  the  proposed  working  pressure. 

167.  All  steam  pipes  should  be  kept  out  of  contact  with 
woodwork  or  other  combustible  materials.     A  clearance  of 


Fig.  02. 

at  least  two  inches  should  be  maintained  at  all  points,  and 
where  this  cannot  be  had,  special  protection  should  be  pro- 
vided. Return  pipes  are  liable  to  be  full  of  hot  steam  at 
times,  therefore  they  must  be  guarded  the  same  as  steam- 
supply  pipes. 
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Pig.  G3  shows  the  manner  of  using  floor  and  cellliiB 
flanges  to  protect  the  woodwork  where  a  steam  pipe  passes 
tlirough  an  ordinary  floor.  Wlien  the  ceiling  fliingt-  e  is 
secured  to  the  pipe  by  a  setscrew,  as  shown,  allowance 
must  be  made  in  setting  it  for  the  vertical  expansion  of  the 
pipe,  otherwise  it  will  be  liable  to  break  the  plaster  forming 
the  ceiling.  A  better  construction  is  to  connect  the  upper 
and  lower  flanges  by  a  nipple,  a  sixe  or  two  larger  than  the 
riser,  and  have  a  eurrent  of  air  flowing  through  the  spaces 
between  the  pipes  and  any  combustible  material. 
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168.  The  various  systems  of  steam  heating  now  in 
vogue  may  he  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  in 
them. 

The  bl([li-presHuro  system  is  operated  with  steam  at  any 
prcssnre  above  10  pounds  by  the  gauge,  or  thereabouts,  The 
radiators  require  less  heating  surface,  and  the  piping  may, 
in  some  cases,  he  made  a  sixc  smaller  than  for  pressures  of 
2  to  5  pounds.  The  fall  of  pressure  that  may  be  permitted 
at  the  radiators  is,  however,  no  greater  than  in  a  low-pressure 
system,  therefore  the  size  of  the  piping  cannot  be  reduced 
to  any  considerable  extent.  This  system  requires  a  better 
class  of  steam  generators,  which  are  more  costly  than  low- 
pressure  generators,  and  the  radiators  also  require  to  be 
made  extra  strong.  High-pressure  heating  is  seldom  used, 
and  is  not  to  he  recommended  for  domestic  work. 

160.  The  low-pres-sui-o  system  is  usually  operated 
with  pressures  ranging  from  2  to  5  pounds  above  the  atmos- 
phere. This  system  is  most  commonly  employed,  and  is  the 
one  referred  to  in  this  section,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

170.  The  oxhaiist  system  is  in  every  respect  a  low- 
pressure  system,  except  that  it  is  provided  with  special 
apparatus  which  adapts  it  to  receive  the  exhaust  steam  from 
engines  and  pumps. 
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The  exhaust  system  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
and  saving  the  heat  in  exhaust  steam  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  A  pound  of  exhaust  steam  at  5  pounds  gauge 
pressure,  and  a  pound  of  live  steam  at  60  pounds  pressure, 
will  give  up  practically  the  same  quantity  of  heat  when  con- 
densed in  the  radiators.  The  practice  of  allowing  exhaust 
steam  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  in  any  situation  where 
it  can  be  used  in  heating  apparatus,  either  for  house  wann- 
ing or  heating  liquids,  etc.,  is,  therefore,  inexcusiibly 
wasteful. 

171«  The  general  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  con- 
trolling the  steam  supply  and  drainage,  in  an  exhaust  sys- 
tem, is  shown  in  Fig.  03.  The  steam-heating  main  a  is 
connected  to  the  exhaust  pipe  by  and  also  to  a  pipe  r  which 
supplies  live  steam  from  the  boilers.  This  steam  passes 
through  a  pressure-reducing  valve  r,  and  is  lowered  in 
pressure  to  the  desired  amount  before  entering  the  heating 
main.  By  this  arrangement  the  heating  system  will  be 
supplied  with  exhaust  steam  as  long  as  the  engines  arc  in 
operation,  but  if  for  any  reason  the  supply  becomes  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  proper  pressure,  then  live  steam  will 
enter  through  the  reducing  valve  and  make  up  the  deficiency. 
If  the  supply  of  exhaust  steam  becomes  excessive,  so  that 
the  pressure  rises  unduly,  the  excess  will  escape  by  opening 
the  back-pressure  valve  f  and  blowing  into  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  engines  are  stopped,  the  steam  in  the  heating 
apparatus  is  prevented  from  passing  backwards  and  filling 
them  up  with  water,  by  means  of  the  check -valve^^.  This 
valve  is  similar  to  the  valve  f  in  constniction,  and  is  so 
nearly  balanced  by  its  coimterweight  that  it  will  ojxjn  very 
easily.  The  relief  valve y*is  usually  adjusted  to  blow  off  at 
a  pressure  about  1  pound  higher  than  that  maintained  by 
the  reducing  valve  e. 

The  exhaust  steam  is  passed  through  a  separator  d  before 
entering  the  heating  system,  for  the  puq:)ose  of  removing 
the  entrained  water,  and  especially  the  oil  which  accompanies 
it,  from  the  engine. 
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The  dtttlnage  from  the  heating  apparatuB  is  ctdketed  fat 
the  pipe  A,  and  is  returned  to  the  boiler  by  meaiu  of  a 
pump/,  aa  Bhown.  The  returns  have  no  direct  oimutedoa 
with  ^e  boiler,  conaeqoently  the  wat^  level  in  Uiem  mi^ 
be  maintained  at  any  convenient  height,  as  at  H.  Tbb  ia 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  pump  and  its  governor  m. 


The  pnmp  gfovemor  is  merely  a  closed  vessel  containing  a 
float  u  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  water  level  The 
steam  which  drives  the  pump  is  taken  from  the  high-pressure 
pipe  c  through  the  stop- valve  «,  and  passes  through  a  throttle 
valve  /  which  is  controlled  by  the  float.  When  the  water 
rises  above  the  desired  level,  the  float  opens  the  throttle  and 
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starts  the  pump;  and  when  it  subsides,  the  float  lowers  and 
shuts  off  the  steam.  The  exhaust  from  the  pump  is  tunicd 
into  the  exliaust  main  through  the  pipe  s.  The  pump  gov- 
ernor is  coonected  Lu  the  heating  main  a  by  a  small  pipe  c, 
for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  pressure  on  top  of  the 
water  therein. 

Valves  are  provided  in  the  main  pipes  at  Jh  and  v,  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  off  the  heating  apparatus  during  the 
summer  season.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  valves  are 
located  so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  supply  of  steam 
to  the  pump,  nor  with  the  exhaust  therefrom.  The  returns 
are  shut  off  from  the  pump  by  the  valve  r,  and  an  independ- 
ent water  supply  is  attached  at  nr.  The  pump  delivers 
through  the  pipe  t  to  the  boiler. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  locate  the  valves /"and  ^fin  proper 
relation  to  each  other,  as  shown.  If  the  check-valve  is 
placed  between  the  heating  main  a  and  the  valve  /,  and  the 
reducing  valve  e  should  get  out  of  order,  the  pressure  would 
rise  in  the  heating  system  until  it  equaled  that  in  the  boiler. 
This  would  probably  burst  the  radiators  and  do  serious  dam- 
age. The  safety  of  the  whole  apparatus  depends  upon  the 
good  working  condition  of  the  relief  valve  /. 

178.  The  Tacnum  system  of  steam  heating  differs 
from  all  others  in  one  important  particular,  viz.,  a  vacuum, 
more  or  less  perfect,  is  constantly  maintained  in  the  returns. 
This  permits  the  system  to  be  operated  with  steam  of  any 
convenient  pressure,  high  or  low,  and  from  any  source, 
either  exhaust  or  otherwise.  The  pressure  and  temperature 
throughout  the  whole  system  may  be  adjusted  and  main- 
tained at  any  degree  between  full  boiler  pressure  and  a  low 
vacuum,  thus  making  the  system  adjustable  to  suit  all  eon- 
ditions  of  weather  and  service. 

Usually  the  system  is  operated  with  exhaust  steam,  the 

supply  being  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig,  63.     The  piping  is 

,   usually  arranged  on  the  two-pipe  system,  and  the  returns  are 

generally  made  independent,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to 

do  so  in  all  case& 
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173.  Fig.  C4  shows  the  essential  features  of  the  sj-stem. 
The  returns  rt  are  connectod  to  a  receiver^,  which  collects 
uU  of  the  air  and  watur  in  the  system.     These  are  pumped 

^?— H4 


H_iI-> 


A^ 


out  byiiUMns  of  tlif  viiciiiini  i>uri))»;-,  which  tiiuH  maintains 
a  consUirit  viii'iuim  nf  any  di.'iri.'i;  licsinil  in  thu  returns. 

I'.v  this  anaii^'fiiKnl  any  stvani  iii;iy  bu  iist'd  in  the  radia- 
tors that  is  warm  oniiii),rli  lo  opcratu  thi'  traps.  It  iiermits 
.sicain  to  bo  iisid  at  a  i}rL'ssiir;;  far  btlow  the  atmosphere, 
ami  at  any  tiMiipLraliiro  down  to  about  1411",  the  limit  beinj; 
fixed  only  by  the  ability  of  the  pump  to  l^ucp  up  the  vacuum 
in  the  relunis. 

ThL-  water  and  air  whiih  are  dniwa  from  Ihc  reeeivcr  by 
the  vacimm  i)nmi>  are  di-^uhari^ed  into  an  open  tank,  from 
which  the  air  readily  escapes,  Tlic  water  is  then  pumped 
back  into  the  binler  by  any  ordinary  feed  pump, 

174:.  In  some  cases,  t!ie  fresli,  cold  water  which  is  other- 
wise required  tofee-,1  the  bnilu-rs,  is  injeelod  into  the  receiver 
in  a  series  of  fine  slreains,  tlimu.^'h  the  pipe  Ti',  the  object 
beiny  to  eoiiden^.e  as  much  as  possible  of  the  steam  which  is 
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present,,  and  thus  improve  the  vacuum.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  water  becomes  warmed  it  gives  up  the  air  accom- 
panying it,  thus  increasing  the  amount  to  be  removed  by  the 
pump.  This  air  expands  into  the  vacuum  and  partially 
neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  condensation.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  introduction  of  the  feedwater  into  the  system 
at  this  point  is  of  doubtful  utility.  If  it  is  sent  through  an 
ordinary  feedwater  heater  instead,  it  will  become  much 
hotter  and  the  air  will  be  eliminated  without  difficulty. 

175.  It  will  be  understood  that  when  the  exhaust  steam 
from  an  engine  is  turned  into  the  ordinary  low-pressure 
heating  system,  the  back  pressure  is  increased,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine  is  correspondingly  decreased,  some- 
times to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  very  detrimental. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  vacuum  system  is 
that  a  great  part  of  the  back  pressure  is  taken  off  the  engines, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  engines  to  do  useful  work  is  thereby 
increased. 

176.  The  size  of  the  piping  required  for  the  vacuum 
system  of  steam  heating  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  ordi- 
nary, low-pressure  systems.  The  radiators,  however,  must 
be  larger  than  for  any  other  system,  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  used  is  lower. 

177.  The  district  system  of  steam  heating  is  practised 
in  large  towns  and  cities  by  means  of  steam  mains  which  are 
laid  underground  through  the  streets.  The  arrangement  of 
the  connections  from  the  street  mains  to  the  house  pipes  is 
shown  in  Fig.  G5.  The  service  pipe  a  is  provided  with  a 
valve  b  inside  the  basement  wall,  so  that  the  house  system 
can  be  shut  off  when  desired.  The  steam  passes  through  a 
pressure-reducing  valve  c,  and  thence  into  the  distributing 
pipe  or  house  main  e.  The  water  that  may  enter  from  the 
service  pipe  is  led  away  by  the  drain  pi]X)  d.  The  returns 
are  all  connected  into  the  pi]x?  f,  which  is  submerged  below 
the  water  level.     The  level  of  ^he  water  in  the  returns  is 
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HOT- WATER  HEATING. 


HEATIKG   APPARATUS, 


BOILERS. 

178.  The  boilers  used  in  hot- water  heating  systems  are 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  best  forms  of  steam  boilers, 
except  that  the  spaces  commonly  reserved  for  steam  room 
may  be  dispensed  with,  or  be  utilized  for  tubes  and  other 
heating  surfaces.  Thus,  in  a  common  tubular  boiler  the 
entire  shell  may  be  filled  with  tubes. 

The  circulation  inside  of  a  hot-water  boiler  is  quite  differ- 
ent, however,  and  in  many  parts  is  likely  to  be  much  slower 
than  in  a  steam  boiler.  The  cold  water  enters  at  the 
bottom,  and  when  heated  passes  out  at  the  top;  the  general 
movement  is,  therefore,  upwards,  and  there  is  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  return,  or  local,  circulation  within  the 
boiler. 

The  water  should  pass  from  the  inlet,  over  the  heating 
surfaces,  to  the  outlet  in  the  most  direct  manner  and  with 
the  least  possible  resistance. 

179.  The  area  of  lieatiiig  surface  required  in  a  hot- 
water  boiler,  for  any  given  transmission  of  heat,  is  the  same 
as  in  a  steam  boiler  working  at  the  same  temperatures  of 
water  and  combustion.  The  required  areas  of  grates  and 
chimney  are  also  about  the  same. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  hot-water  boilers  now  on  the 
market  differ  greatly  in  the  volume  of  wafer  which  they 
contain,  although  they  may  have  equal  heating  power.  A 
heating  system  which  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  water 
can  be  heated  quickly,  but  it  will  also  cool  quickly;  while, 
if  the  volume  of  water  is  large,  it  will  act  as  a  reservoir  of 
heat  and  will  maintain  a  moderate  temperature  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  the  fire  has  failed. 

180.  lllgli-pressiire  boilers  arc  used  for  heating  with 
hot  water  having  a  high  temperature  and  correspondingly 
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high  pressure.  They  are  tisiially  constructed  of  tubing  in 
the  fonii  of  u  box  coil.  The  tuliing  is  of  wrought  iron  or 
soft  steel  about  ^  inch  thick,  imd  the  bore  is  usually  |  or  1 
inch.  All  the  joiaia  on  tlie  boiler  or  heating  coils  are 
welded, 

H igh- pressure  lieaters  ought  never  to  contain  a  large 
volume  of  water,  because  the  danger  from  an  explosion  will 
be  loo  great. 

181.  Dnift  Ri'Kulaloiii, — It  is  more  difficult  to  auto- 
matically regulate  the  draft  in  a  hot-water  heater  than  in  a 
steam  boiler.  In  the  latter  case  the  regulator  is  operated 
by  the  /<rissuri-  o£  the  stfam,  and  the  pressure  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  the  pii>es  which  lead  from  the  boiler.  In  a  hot- 
water  apparatus,  however,  only  the  tcmptrature  varies  to 
any  considerable  degree,  and  this  change  in  temperature  is 
employed  to  regulate  the  draft.  Draft  regulators  are  con- 
structed  to  operate  in    many  different  ways,  but  the  roost 


efficient  class  is  that  which  utilizes  the  expansive  force  of 
some  volatile  liquid,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  hot  water 
passing  through  the  apparatus.  A  regulator  of  this  kind  is 
shown  in  Fig.  OC.  It  contains  a  diaphragm  of  ordinary  con- 
struction, which  operates  the  lever  d  in  the  usual  manner. 
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A  large  corrugated  brass  cup,  having  an  aperture  at  the 
bottom  only,  is  attached  to  the  underside  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  space  between  the  cup  and  the  bowl  is  filled  with  some 
liquid,  as  shown,  which  is  more  volatile  than  water,  usually 
a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol.  The  cup  is  filled  only  with 
air  or  vapor.  Hot  water  from  the  heater  enters  the  chamber 
c  through  a  and  returns  to  the  heater  through  b,  as  shown 
by  arrows.  This  water  heats  the  licjuid  and  vapor  in  the 
bowl  and  cup.  The  i)ressure  generated  is  proportional  to 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  is  sufficient  to  properly 
operate  the  diaphragm  and  the  apparatus  attached  to  it. 


EXPANSION  TANKS. 

182»     The  purpose  of  an  expansion  tank  is  to  keep  the         i/ 
pipes  and  other  apparatus  constantly  full  of  water.     The 
water  in  the  heating  system  expands  when  heated,  and  if  it 
fills  the  apparatus  when  cold  it  will  overflow  it  when  hot,  and 
the  expansion  tank  serves  to  receive  this  overflow. 

The  capacity  of  the  tank  required  in  any  given  case  depends 
upon  the  volume  of  water  in  the  heating  system  and  the 
highest  temperature  which  it  will  attain.  In  an  ordinary 
system,  where  the  tank  is  open  to  the  atniosplicre,  commonly 
called  the  low-pressure,  or  open-tun k,  system,  the  tempera- 
ture cannot  be  raised  much  above  "ZVZ\  Tlie  capacity  of  the 
expansion  tank,  between  high  and  low  water  marks,  should 
be  about  -^^  of  the  total  contents  of  the  apparatus  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

183.  When  the  water  is  to  be  heated  to  higher  temper- 
ature, as  in  the  so  called  high-pressure,  or  closocl-tnnk, 
system,  the  expansion  tank  must  be  closed  and  its  capacity 
must  be  greatly  increased.  Not  only  must  space  be  pro- 
vided for  the  expansion  of  the  water,  but  there  must  be 
additional  space  above  the  water,  when  expanded  to  its 
utmost^  sufficient  to  contain  the  air  which  originally  filled 
the  tank,  without  compressing  it  too  much.  The  pressure 
of  the  air  thus  compressed  should  not  exceed  the  pressure  of 
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steam  coiresponding  to  the  niaxiinum  temperature  of  the 
water. 

For  exsmple,  i£  the  water  is  heated  to  350°,  it  -will  expand 
about  .12,  or^of  its  original  volume,  and  the  tank  most 
have  a  capacity  between  high  and  low  water  marks  cqnal 
to  -J  of  the  total  contents  of  the  apparatus,  including-  pipes, 
raptors,  and  boiler.  The  prt-ssure  o£  steam  having-  a  tem- 
perattire  of  360"  is  about  180  pounds,  gauge.  Air  must  be 
compressed  to  about  ^  of  its  original  volume  to  produce  that 
pressure;  therefore,  the  space  for  air,  above  high-watermark, 
in  this  case  should  be,  at  least,  ^  of  that  allowed  for  expansion. 

184.  Sftfbty  Valves. — In  practice,  any  c/ojcrf  hot- water 
system  ia  liable  to  be  neglected  and  overheated.  The  expan- 
sive force  of  the  -water  is  practically  irresistible,  and  unless 

■  room  be  provided  for  the  exp:insiou,  it  will  burst  the  appa- 
ratus. The  only  mode  of  securing  safety  is  to  provide  the 
closed  tank  -with  a  safety  valve.  This  may  be  set  to  blow 
off  at  the  pressure  which  steaiu  w-ould  have  at  the  maxtnium 
temperature  desired  in  the  apparatus.  A'a  chscd  tank  should 
be  allowed  to  operate  xvilhout  a  safety  valve. 

A  hot-water  appiiratus  having  an  opiii  tank  is  absolutely 
sfifc  front  accident  by  bursting  so  long  as  open  communica- 
tion exists  between  the  tank  and  boiler.  But  if  the  tank  is 
closed  for  any  reason,  or  its  connections  are  closed,  it  is 
thereby  converted  into  a  dangerous  apparatus. 

185.  Fi-cczln^r. — The  connection  of  the  tank  to  the 
heating  apparatus  must  be  carefully  protected  against  frost. 
When  this  connection  is  frozen,  the  apparatus  isdeprived  of 
the  relief  affordeil  by  the  tank,  and  a  nipture  is  sure  to  occur 
in  sonic  weak  part  when  the  water  is  being  heated. 

180.  Stop-Valves.— Open  communication  between  the 
expansion  tank  and  the  boiler  must  be  maintained  at  all 
times.  No  stop-valve  should  ever  be  placed  on  this  pipe,  as 
such  a  valve  is  liable  to  be  closed,  and  thus  produce  disaster. 


187.     This   constniction    of    an 
expansion   tank  is  shown  in  Fig.  C~. 


irdinary  low-pressure 
The  body  and  heads 
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are  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  should  be  galvanized  inside 
and  out  A  glass  water 
gauge  b  is  attached  to  show 
the  height  of  the  water  in- 
side. The  surface  of  the 
water  should  be  visible  in 
the  gauge  both  at  its  low- 
est and  highest  levels.  The 
tank  is  connected  to  the 
heating  apparatus  by  an 
expansion  pipe  c.  A  con- 
nection to  the  cold-water 
house- supply  pipe  may  be 
made  at  e^  for  convenience 
in  filling  the  tank.  The  top 
of  the  tank  is  always  open 
to  the  atmosphere  through 
the  pipe  d.  This  opening 
must  never  be  closed, 

188.  An  expansion  tank 
suitable  for  high  pressure 
differs  from  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  G7  mainly  in  its  proportions,  being  of  smaller  diam- 
eter in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  it  is  also  made  of  much 
thicker  materials.  The  outlet  pipe  is  controlled  by  a  safety 
valve.  The  height  of  the  water  is  usually  shown  by  means 
of  gauge^  or  try^  cocks  screwed  into  the  side.  Glass  water 
gauges  are  not  suitable  for  high-pressure  tanks,  because  they 
are  very  liable  to  crack  and  burst,  and  thus  allow  the  water 
to  escape  and  damage  the  building. 


Pio.  or. 


HOT-WATER   RADIATORS. 

189.  Radiators  for  hot-water  heating  should  be  com- 
posed of  vertical  tubes,  and  these  must  be  connected  with 
ample  waterways  at  both  top  and  bottom.  The  continu- 
ous pipe  coll  which  is  so  effective  in  steam  heating,  has  few 
advantages  when  applied  to  hot- water  heating,  and  is  quite 
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inferior  to  the  verlical  loop  radiator.  The  circulation 
in  a.  coil  will  gradually 
stop  as  air  collects  in  the 
upper  pipes  or  the  heiulcr, 
but  it  will  continue  ia  a 
vertical  loop  radiator  {see 
Fiy.  08)  as  long  as  the 
level  of  the  water  ia  above 
the  line  a,  in  the  figure. 
IF  il  falls,  say,  to  the  line  ^, 
tho  hot  water  will  diifiisc 
sliiwly  up  each  side  of  the 
loop,  while  the  main  cir- 
ciiliitiou  passes  directly 
from  the  inlet  to  tha 
outlet. 

The  connections  of  the 
loops  to  each  other  at  the 
Imtloni  should  be  ninro 
than  L'qual  in  area  to  the 

supply  pipe,  otherwise  the  resistance  will  be  bo  great  as  to 

seriously  impede  the  main  circulation. 


190.  Hot-water  radiators  arc  often  made  with  three 
tubes  in  each  loop  instead  of  two,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
water  will  ascend  in  the  central  tulx:  and  descend  in  the  ade 
ttibes.  There  is,  however,  no  appreciable  difference  in 
operation  I>ctwcen  the  three-tube  loops  and  those  having 
only  two  tubes. 

Hot-water  radiators  must  ha\-c  two  connections,  one  for 
the  inlet  and  the  other  for  the  outlet.  They  cannot  be 
operated  succcs-sfully  with  a  single  connection.  The  supply 
may  enter  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  radiator,  but  the  outlet 
should  connect  at  the  bottom. 


191.  In  using  hot-water  radiators  for  indirect  heating, 
particular  care  must  be  taten  to  prevent  them  from  being 
frozen  by  circulation  being  shut  off.     The  best  preventive 
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is  simply  to  connect  such  radiators  direct  to  the  system  with- 
out any  controlling  valves  being  attached  to  them.  This  will 
insure  a  constant  circulation  while  a  fire  remains  in  the  boiler. 


FITTINGS,  VAL.VKS,  AND  VENTS. 

192»  The  llttlng:s  commonly  employed  in  steam  piping 
are  objectionable  for  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  because 
of  the  great  resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  flow  of  the 
water,  due  to  the  angles  being  too  abrupt.  The  enlarge- 
ments commonly  made  in  pipe  fittings  are  of  little  conse- 
quence when  steam  flows  through  them,  but  they  retard  the 
flow  of  water  too  much  in 
a  hot- water  heating  sys- 
tem, because  the  motive 
force  of  the  current  is 
so  small  in  proportion  to 
the  amoimt  of  resistance 
offered.  Elbows  for  hot- 
water  service  should  be 
made  with  a  radius  equal 
to  five  times  the  internal 
diameter  of  the  pipe,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  69.  Such 
elbows  are  commonly 
made  of  wrought-iron  or 
steel  pipe,  bent  up  to 
shape,  and,  consequently,  are  comnionly  called  bends. 

When  common  pi^xj  fittings  must  bo  employed,  the  evil 
may  be  mitigated  somewhat  by  carefully  reaming  out  the 
ends  of  the  pipe.  The  common  scrcio  union  should  never  be 
used  in  hot-water  piping;  the  right  and  left  coupling  should 
always  be  employed  instead.  "  In  large  pipes,  only  Xho  flanged 
unions  should  be  used. 

193.  The  requirements  of  valves  used  in  hot- water 
heating  apparatus  are  very  different  from  those  employed  in 
steam  heating  or  in  ordinary  plumbing.  In  the  latter  cases 
they  must  close  with   sufficient   force  to  be  tight  against 
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condderaUe  pressure,  but  in  hot-water  Iicatingf  they  require 
only  to  check  or  direct  a  current  of  water  having  but  a  very 
small  propplllng  force.  The  sterna  must  be  packed  with 
equal  care,  however,  to  prevent  leakage,  and  the  vah-c 
bodies  must  be  equally  strong,  to  resist  static  pressure  and 
rough  usage;  but  the  valve  proper,  i.  e.,  the  part  which 
serves  to  shut  the  passage,  may  be  of  very  light  construction. 

Globe  valves  offer  so  much  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
water  that  they  should  not  be  employed  in  hot-water  appa- 
ratus at  any  point;  therefore,  gate  valves  should  be  used 
excltisively  in  all  the  piping  of  a  hot-water  system. 

To  prevent  the  water  in  a  radiator  from  frecEing  when  the 
radiator  is  not  in  use,  a  common  practice  is  to  have  a  small 
hole  (about  J  inch  in  diameter)  through  the  valve  so  that  a 
small  drculation  will  nlways  be  maintained  in  the  radiator 
when  the  valve  is  closed. 

194.  Air  Vents-^Any  kind  of  small  valve  or  petcock 
will  serve  as  an  air  vent,  for  hand  regulation;  but  there  are 
many  situations  where  the  xenting  must  be  jjerformed  auto- 
matically. In  automatic  vents  the  escape  valve  must  be 
controlled  by  a  float,  so  that  it  will  remain  closed  as  long  as 
water  is  present,  and  will  open  only  when  the  water  is  dis- 
placed by  air.  Air  vents  for  steam  heating  are  frequently 
constructed  with  a  float  which  serves  to  close  the  vent  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  water,  but  the  float  in  a  hot-water  air 
vent  operates  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  buoyancy  of 
the  float,  when  siirrounded  by  water,  is  depended  upon,  pri- 
marily, to'close  the  valve ;  therefore,  it  should  be  constructed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  never  fail  to  be  buoyant 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  hot-water  heating  apparatus  cannot  be  utilized  to  control 
the  air  vents.  

nOT- WATER  PIPING. 

195.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  if  exposed  to  tte 
air,  is  always  charged  with  a  certain  amount  of  air  and  other 
gases,  which  it  seems  to  hold  in  solution.  When  water  so 
charged  is  increased  in  temperature,  the  gases  are  gradually 
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evolved  from  the  liquid  and  rise  in  small  bubbles  to  the  surface 
until  the  water  has  reached  the  boiling  point,  when  all  the  air 
will  be  liberated  and  steam  will  form.  Now,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  when  a  fire  is  first  started  in  a  hot- water  boiler,  air 
will  be  liberated  from  the  water  and  will  rise  to  the  highest 
points  of  the  heating  apparatus,  where  it  will  acciunulate 
and  form  air  locks,  if  it  cannot  escape  to  the  atmosphere. 

This  matter  must  be  carefully  looked  after  in  constructing 
hot-water  heating  apparatus,  because  the  motive  force  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  easily  neutralized  and  the  circulation 
stopped  by  an  air  lock  of  comparatively  small  size.  Air  col- 
lects in  all  high  places,  such  as  the  tops  of  radiators,  the 
upper  ends  of  verticiil  pipes,  etc.,  and  these  points  should 
always  be  provided  with  air  vents, 

196*  All  horizontal  supply  or  How  pipes  should  be 
inclined  upwards  upon  a  imiform  grade,  so  that  the  air  will 
readily  flow  into  the  risers.  The  air  in  the  pipes  will  then 
pass  up  into  the  radiators  or  into  the  expansion  tank.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  an  automatic  air  vent  of  sufficient 
capacity  must  be  attached  to  the  piping  at  the  highest  point. 
A  bubble  or  small  air  lock  in  a  circuit  will,  in  many  cases, 
completely  stop  the  circulation. 

The  manner  of  running  and  connecting  pijxjs  for  hot-water 
service  is  substantially  the  same  as  for  steam  heating.  The 
expansion  of  the  pipes  by  heat  must  be  provided  for  by  using 
spring  pieces,  expansion  joints,  etc.  in  the  same  manner. 

197.  All  horizontal 
branches  from  the  flow  main 
should  be  connected  into  the 
top  of  the  main,  or  at  least 
should  be  taken  off  by  means 
of  eccentric  fittings,  w^hich 
will  bring  the  top  of  the 
branch  flush  with,  or  a  little 
above,  the  top  of   the  main,  fig.  to. 

so  that  all  air  bubbles  may  pass  freely  forwards  and  not 
accumulate  in  the  main. 
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198.  In  the  one-plpo  Bystem  the  connections  for  a 
radiator  are  made  substantially  as  shown  in  Pig.  70,  b  being 
the  flow  connection,  c  the  return,  and  the  main  cnrrent 
moving  through  a  in  the  direction  of , the  arrow.  The  object 
here  is  chiefly  to  take  the  supply  of  hot  water  from  the  top 
of  the  main  and  return  the  cooler  water  into  the  bottom. 


CIRCUIiATION. 

199.  The  primary  cause  of  the  circulation  of  water  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  in  a  hot- water  heating  system,  is  that 
the  liquid  l)ecomes  denser  as  it  cools  off,  and  it  therefore 
preponderates  over  the  warmer  and  lighter  water  and  pushes 
it  to  the  top  of  the  apparatus.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
st<Kxl,  that  hot  water  will  move  only  when  there  is  a  heavier 
and  c<K)lcr  body  of  water  to  displace  it  and  force  it  upwards 
^  by  means    of    its    superior 

weight,  or  when  some  force, 
other  than  the  force  of  grav- 
ity, is  employed  to  move  it 

The  driving  force  which 
pro]X)ls  the  water  in  any 
^"ivcn  circuit  which  operates 
by  ^in-avity  alone,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  differ cf ICC  in  the 
vicati  temperatures  of  the 
ascendin«4'  and  descending 
parts  of  the  circuit;  and  does 
not  do p'ond  upon  the  actual 
-.11  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  those  opposing  parts  of  a 
system. 
e  With  a  given  difference  in 

temperatures,  it  is  also  pro- 

|)ortional     to     the     vertical 

liei<,^lit  of  the  circuit.     Thus, 

1,,;.  71.  the  motive  force,  or   liead, 
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in  a  circuit  60  feet  high,  would  be  twice  as  large  as  in  one 
only  25  feet  high. 

200.  The  force  of  the  circulation  through  radiators,  etc. , 
with  a  given  fall  of  temperature,  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
height  of  the  return  column^  and  is,  in  many  cases,  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  height  of  the  supply  column. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  71,  the  circulation  through  the  radiator  a 
will  be  about  three  times  as  great  as  through  ^,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  supply  columns  c  and  g  are  of 
equal  height,  because  the  return  /is  about  three  times  as 
high  as  the  return  e.  The  temperature  in  the  pipes  c  and  d 
is  supposed  to  be  nearly  the  same;  consequently,  the  column 
//simply  balances  an  equal  height  of  column  r,  and  fails  to 
supply  any  force  for  circulation.  The  force  for  circulation 
in  this  circuit,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  preponderance 
of  the  weight  of  water  in  c  over  the  weight  of  that  contained 
in  the  riser  below  the  level  of  the  radiator  at  the  line  //. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  drop  pipe  d 
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can  be  o(  Berries  is  to  act  as  at- W<r,  ami  thus  lower  ihc  tem- 
perature of  the  water  which  it  contains.  The  same  mechan- 
ical eSect  can  be  obtained,  with  less  expense,  by  emitting  an 
equal  amount  of  beat  from  the  radiator  b. 

201.  A  aliuple  clronlt  is  one  in  which  the  water  flows 
directly  to  a  radiator  through  a  single  pipe  without  branches, 
and  returns  to  the  btnler  through  another  direct  and  special 
pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72.  Although  a  large  number  of  such 
circuits  may  be  connected  to  a  single  boiler,  each  one  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  otliers,  and  the  force  of  circula- 
tion is  governed  by  the  actual  height  of  each  circuit  and  the 
difference  of  temperatures  prevailing  iti  it. 

203*  In  a  componnd  circuit  the  supply  current  moves 
in  a  main  pipe  of  comparatively  larj^c  dimensions,  commonly 
called  the  fime  main,  and  the  return  currents  proceed  to  Uie 
boiler  through  a  similar  pipe  called 
the  'return  main.  These  mains  are 
connectetl  by  a  number  of  small 
branchesy  tach  o!  which  makes  a  direct 
^  circuit  telween  the  flow  and  return 
ins.  The  radiators  are  connected 
I  to  these  branches,  usually  one  on  a 
branch,  sometimes  more. 

Compound  circuits  are  arranged  in 
many  different  ways,  most  of  which 
are  variations  of  the  two  systems  shown 
in  Figs.  73  and  74.  In  Fig.  73  the 
mains  are  vertical  and   the   branches 

I  are  substantially  horizontal.  In  Fig. 
74  the  mains  are  horizontal  and  the  radi- 
ators are  attached  to  vertical  branches 
or  drop  pipes. 

In  the  former  case,  the  effect  of 
rapid  cooling  at  any  one  radiator  is  to 
decrease  the  average  temperature  of 
the  return  main,  and,  as  all  the  radi- 
ators are  connected  to  the  same  mains. 
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the  effect  is  divided  and  distributed  over  the  entire  system. 
In  the  latter  case  each  radiator  is  independent,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  through  it  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  cooling  which  occurs  at  that  point. 

203.  In  Fig.  74  the  radiators  e  and  d  are  supplied  from 
the  same  drop  pipe,  and  both  are  connected  to  the  same 
return  pipe.  The  circulation  through  the  upper  radiator 
will  always  be  good,  but  as  long  as  that  one  continues  in 
operation,  the  lower  one  is  likely  to  fail,  being  unable  to  get 
any  hot  water.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pressure  of  the 
cool  water  in  the  return  between  e  and  d  overbalances  that 
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of  the  hot-water  cohimn  in  the  flow  connection  to  d,  and 
prevents  it  from  flowing  through  the  radiator.  The  trouble 
can  be  remedied,  however,  by  providing  it  with  a  separate 
return  connection  to  the  main^'',  thus  making  it  independent 
of  the  upper  radiator. 
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304.     Another  method  of  operating  a  radiator  on  a 

3  branch,  or  with  a  downward  moving 
supply,  is  shown  in  Fig.  75.  The 
flow  connection  to  the  supply  pipe  is 
made  at  one  level,  and  the  rttum  is 
connected  into  the  same  pipe  at  a 
lower  level.  The  circulation  through 
the  radiator  will  depend  mainly  upon 
the  vertical  distance  between  the 
connecting  points  </  and  c.  The  flow 
connection  may  be  made  to  the  top 
of  the  radiator,  as  shown  at  a,  or  to 
the  bottom,  as  at  d,  as  convenience 
may  require.  In  the  former  arrange- 
ment each  radiator  will  be  supplied 
with  hot  water  of  practically  the 
same  temijcraturc,  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  water  in  the  drop  pipe  is 
lowered  in  temperature  by  the  cooler 
water  which  is  returned  from  each 
radiator;  consequently,  the  water 
supplied  to  the  radiators  at  lower  levels  will  be  succes- 
sively reduced  in  temperature.  This  will  usually  make  it 
necessary  to  employ  larger  radiators  on  the  lower  floors, 
when  this  system  is  employed. 


OFBir  AXO  CIX>9SD  cmcniTS, 
iS05.     In  the  plans  shown  in  Figs.  73  and  74,  the  flow  and 

return  mains  are  connected  only  by  the  radiator  branches, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  maintaining  a  flow  of  water  through 
them  when  the  radiators  are  shut  off.  This  arrangement  of 
mains  is  called  an  open  circuit. 

Sf06t  When  at!  the  radiators,  except  one  or  two,  are  shut 
off,  the  amount  of  circulation  is  likely  to  be  too  small  to 
keep  the  water  in  the  mains  at  a  proper  working  tempera- 
ture.    Then,  when  the  other  radiators  are  opened  for  use. 
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considerable  time  must  be  spent  in  waiting  for  the  whole 
system  to  heat  up  to  the  desired  degree. 

This  slowness  may  be  obviated  by  keeping  up  a  good  cir- 
culation through  the  mains  at  all  times,  regardless  of  the 
radiators,  by  connecting  the  flow  and  return  mains  by  a  pipe 
k^  as  shown  in  Fig.  76.     This  arrangement  is  called  a  closed 
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drcnlt.  The  connection  should  be  large  enough  to  pass  as 
much  water  as  the  whole  number  of  radiators  when  in  full 
operation.  As  long  as  a  proper  fire  is  maintained  in  the 
boiler,  an  active  circulation  will  go  on  in  the  mains,  and  the 
water  will  be  always  at  the  maximum  tem|X5raturc,  so  that 
any  or  all  of  the  radiators  may  be  promptly  supplied  with 
hot  water  as  soon  as  the  valves  are  oixjned. 

The  closed  circuit  is  desirable  for  all  situations  where  the 
simple  circuit,  Fig.  72,  is  not  used,  ajid  is  adapted  to  high 
buildings  as  well  as  low  ones.  It  is  superior  to  all  others  in 
long,  low  buildings,  of  one  or  two  stories,  where  the  mains 


Jniist  extend  a  long  disUncc  horizontally,  as  in  canaa  iikc 
l--iK-  7?- 


FTG.  77. 

NirjK, — There  is  quite  a  difference  of  iniitiioii  regarrling  the  inie 
iiiGimingof  the  terms  -'open"  anil  ■■closed''  circuits.  The  tcnns  ami 
tlie  itteaninKH  thereof,  as  a(li>p[cd  by  tis,  may  seoin  contrtiry  \a  commua 
fci-nse;  but  they  coincide  with  the  meanings  of  the  Rnmc  words  when 
Applied  to  elcctriL-iil  or  other  professions,  anil,  therefore,  will  liclp  to 
l>ruvent  confusion  or  luisuuderstanding. 


OXE-PITK  Oil  81NGLE-MAIJ*  SYSTEM. 

207.  This  system  is  commonly  called  the  one-plpo  sys- 
tem, but  the  name  is  a  misnomer.  While  it  is  practicable  to 
Operate  a  steam-heating;  system  with  a  single  main,  and  with 
single  connections  to  the  radiators,  it  is  wholly  impracticable 
to  do  so  with  hot  water.     The  nearest  approach  that  can  be 
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made  to  a  one-pipe  system  of  hot-water  distribution  is  to 
connect  both  the  flow,and  return  branches  of  the  radiators 
to  the  same  main,  substantially  as  shown  in  Fig.  78.  The 
main  is  made  of  unusually  large  diameter,  so  that  it  acts  as 
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a  reservoir,  and  the  current  through  it  is  comparatively  slow. 
The  risers  are  tapped  into  the  top  of  the  main,  and  the 
returns  are  connected  into  the  side  or  bottom,  so  that  they 
deliver  the  cooled  water  into  the  lower  part  of  the  main. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  main- 
tained at  a  proper  degree  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
main,  so  that  the  water  supplied  to  the  radiators  farthest 
away  from  the  boiler  will  be  reasonably  hot ;  otherwise,  the 
radiators  supplied  with  the  cooler  water  must  be  made  too 
large,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  low  temperature  of  the 
supply. 

The  main  in  a  one-pipe  system  is  usually  carried  aroimd 
the  basement  walls  exactly  as  for  steam  heating,  and  the 
return  connection  ^  is  made  near  the  boiler. 


THK  KQUALIZKI)  SYSTEM. 

208.  It  frequently  happens  that  radiators  which  are 
located  close  to  the  risers  and  have  a  free  return  circulation 
will  take  more  than  their  proper  share  of  hot  water.  This 
not  only  diminishes  the  supply  for  the  more  distant  radiators, 
but  the  water  thus  passed  through  is  discharged  into  the 
return  main  much  hotter  than  it  should  be,  and  the  motive 
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force  of  the  system  is  imp.'uVed  thereby.  To  remedy  this 
trouble,  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  7i)  is  sometimes  employed. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  system  is  that  the  water 


is  compcllcti  to  travel  exactly  the  same  distance  in  going 
to  and  from  any  radiator  upon  a  given  floor.  Thus,  a 
radiator  situated  close  to  the  riser  will  have  but  little 
advantage  over  one  situated  a  lyng  distance  away,  on  the 
same  level. 

The  flow  main  is  shown  divided  into  two  sections  c  andy, 
which  extcTid  around  the  basement  walls  to  the  point  b, 
where  they  unite.  A  return  connection  is  made  to  the 
boiler  by  means  of  the  pipe  c,  thus  making  a  closed  circuit. 
The  return  mains,  however,  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  usually  employed.  They  begin  at  the  radiators  nearest 
to  the  boiler,  instead  of  the  most  remote,  as  in  the  common 
way.  Thus,  they  begin  at  the  radiators  g,  and  run  along 
parallel  with  the  flow  mains,  until  they  finally  unite  into  a 
single  pipe  d. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  water  passing  to  the  radiator  g 
runs  only  a  short  distance  in  the  flow  main;  but,  since  it  is 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  return  cir- 
cuit, the  aggregate  distance  traveled  by  the  water  in  going 
to  and  from  the  radiator  h  is  precisely  the  same.  Thus  the 
frictional  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  to  all  of  the  various 
radiators  on  the  same  floor  is  practically  equalized  if  the 
pipes  are  properly  proportioned. 


PKOPORTIONrNG  A  nOT-WATEIt   SYSTEM. 

S0!>.     The  principal  object  to  be  sought  in  designing  a 

system  of  hot-water  piping  is  to  adjust  and  equalize  the 
resistance  in  each  circuit  and  branch,  so  that  the  hot  water 
will  flow  with  equal  readiness  to  each  radiator.  This  is 
accomplished  by  making  the  diameter  of  each  pipe  just 
sufficient  to  pass  the  desired  amount  of  water  under  the 
head,  or  driving  force,  which  is  available  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  system.  Artificial  resistances  are  also  intro- 
duced at  some  points  by  putting  in  extra  elbows  or  bends, 
and  valves  arc  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  fall  of  temperature  of  the  hot  water,  as  it  passes 
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through  a  radiator,  is  usually  estimated  at  about  20°  for 
good  practice,  and  35"  is  regarded  as  the  limit  in  any  case. 

210.  Helgrlit  of  Circuit. — ^The  horizontal  pipes  on  the 
upper  floors  of  a  building,  and  also  the  risers  leading  thereto, 
may  be  made  smaller  in  diameter  than  those  upon  the  lower 
floors,  because  the  driving  force  which  impels  the  water 
increases  with  the  height  of  the  circuits. 

The  proper  size  of  a  pipe  having  been  determined  for  a 
given  service  on  the  first  floor,  the  diameter  for  equal  service 
on  higher  floors,  the  temperatures  remaining  the  same,  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  by  the  following  factors: 

Story       2d         8d  4th  5th 

Factors 87      .80        .76        .73 

No  factors  are  given  for  heights  above  the  fifth  floor,  or 
about  50  feet,  because  the  decrease  for  the  succeeding  stories 
is  so  small  that  it  is  of  little  practical  account. 

21  !•  Conversely,  the  area  of  heating  surface  that  may 
be  properly  supplied  by  a  pipe  of  given  diameter  will  ificrease 
as  the  circuit  is  made  higher.  If  the  area  which  is  known  to 
be  right  for  a  given  size  of  pipe  on  the  first  floor  be  taken  as 
1,  the  areas  on  the  upper  floors  will  increase  in  the  following 
order: 

Story        2d  8d         4th        5th 

Proper  area  heating  surface .. .     1.40     1.70     1.98     2.20 

212.  Kcslstaneo  of  Circuit. — The  resistance  to  the 
flow,  caused  by  elbows,  tees,  and  other  fittings,  is  consider- 
able. The  resistance  in  a  common  elbow,  the  ends  of  the 
pipes  being  left  square,  is  about  equal  to  the  frictional 
resistance  of  a  piece  of  straight  pipe  having  a  length  equal 
to  100  times  its  diameter.  If  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are 
beveled  to  an  edge,  the  resistance  may  be  reduced  to  70 
diameters,  or  even  to  60  in  small  sizes.  With  a  long  bend 
having  a  radius  of  5  diameters,  the  resistance  falls  to  10 
diameters,  or  less. 
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A  plain  T  offers  about  the  same  resistanoe  as  an  elbowi 
and  a  return  bend  from  1)-  to  2  times  as  much.  The  gain 
made  by  reaming  the  ends  of  the  pipe  is  much  less  in  the 
large  diameters  than  in  the  small  sizes. 

The  actual  length  of  a  circuit  is  always  imderstood  to  be 
the  actual  distance  traveled  by  the  water  in  going  from, 
and  returning  to^  the  boiler. 


SIZE  OF  PIPES. 

213*  There  are  two  methods  of  determining  the  proper 
sizes  of  hot- water  piping,  as  follows:  In  thejlrsi  method^ 
the  amount  of  heat  to  be  emitted  from  the  radiators  per 
minute  is  ascertained  and  divided  by  166.7,  which  gives  the 
number  of  gallons  of  water  required  per  minute  with  a  fall 
of  temperature  of  20^.  If  any  other  range  of  temperature 
is  adopted,  this  divisor  must  be  changed  to  suit  Having 
found  the  flow  required,  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  is  then 
computed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  hydraulics. 

214.  The  second  met  hod  is  by  the  use  of  tables,  which 
arc  prepared  from  data  furnished  by  experience  in  actual 
])raetice,  rather  than  from  tlic  data  derived  from  theoretical 
investii^ation.  It  is  assumed  that  each  radiator  will  always 
operate  at  its  maximum  capacity,  and  that  the  fall  in 
temperature  of  tlie  water  will  be  20°.  Therefore,  the  table 
is  based  upon  the  area  of  the  radiator  surfaces,  instead  of 
upon  the  heat  units  emitted. 

Tlie  first  method  is  by  far  the  more  accurate,  but  it 
re(iuires  considerable  computation,  and  in  practice  it 
is  unnecessary  that  the  pipes  should  be  so  accurately 
sized. 

The  second  method  is  convenient,  and  is  better  adapted 
to  the  various  compound-circuit  systems.  The  error,  if 
any,  is  always  in  favor  of  a  freer  circulation  of  the  water, 
so  that  the  fall  of  tem])erature  will  be  somewhat  less  than 
JiO^,  and  the  radiators  will  tlieu  emit  a  little  more  heat  than 
rated. 
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215.  Mains. — The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  heating  surface  that  can  be  properly  supplied  with  hot 
water  by  mains  of  a  given  size  and  uniform  diameter  through- 
out their  whole  length,  the  radiators  being  located  upon  the 
first  floor.  The  fall  of  temperature  is  assumed  to  be  20°, 
and  the  height  of  the  circuit  is  between  10  and  15  feet.  The 
amount  of  radiator  surface  that  can  be  maintained  on  higher 
floors  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  amount  shown  in  the 
table  by  the  factors  given  in  Art.  SIO. 

TABIiB    18. 

gIZE   OF  HOT- WATER  MAFNS. 


Diameter 

of 

Mains. 

Total  Estimated  Length  of  Circuit,  in  Feet 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1 

20 

u 

35 

20 

n 

56 

40 

25 

2 

116 

85 

70 

50 

.« 

n 

220 

1^0 

120 

100 

90 

3 

345 

240 

200 

170 

150 

140 

125 

110 

100 

90 

H 

500 

340 

280 

245 

225 

205 

190 

175 

162 

150 

4 

700 

485 

390 

340 

310 

280 

260 

240 

230 

220 

^ 

925 

640 

535 

460 

410 

375 

345 

325 

300 

205 

.5 

1200 

830 

700 

GOO 

540 

400 

450 

420 

400 

380 

C 

1900 

1325 

1100 

950 

850 

775 

700 

65( ) 

620 

600 

7 

2000 

loop 

1400 

1250 

1140 

105O 

975 

925 

875 

8 

1970 

1720 

1550 

1440 

1350 

1300 

1250 

9 

1000 

1800 

1700 

1620 

216.  Risers. — Table  19  shows  the  area  of  radiator  sur- 
face, in  square  feet,  that  can  be  properly  supplied  at  various 
elevations  by  risers  of  a  given  diameter.  The  radiators  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  by  ordinary  short  connections 
having  a  total  length  of  about  10  feet.  Each  story  corre- 
sponds to  a  height  of  about  10  feet.    Fall  of  temperature,  20°. 
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TABLE  19. 

SrZE   OF   nOT-WATER   niSEHS. 

Diameter 

of 

Riser, 

Indies. 

Story  Wliere  Heater  is  Located. 

1 

a 

8 

4 

S 

6 

t 

12 

17 

21 

24 

■ 

1 

23 

33 

40 

48 

1 

H 

38 

,5ii 

70 

80 

88 

1 

H 

6C 

aa 

112 

132 

145 

1 

% 

140 

iiid 

238 

280 

310 

1 

H 

S40 

888 

400 

470 

515 

1 

3 

350 

490 

5115 

700 

770 

S50            1 

s^ 

£10 

705 

8G0 

1010 

1110 

1215           1 

4 

700 

(ISO 

IKJO 

1280 

1540 

1060           1 

217. 

8lKe  of  Itrtdlator  Connections In  the  following      1 

table  the  area  of  faiiiator  surface  is  given,  which  is  adapted      1 

to  connections  having  the  diameter  given,  for  sei^ic«  on  the      | 

first  floor, 

tliat  is. 

at  an  c 

levation 

between  10  and  15  feet     | 

above  the  level  of  the  return  connection  to  the  boiler.'  It. is 
assumed  that  the  aggregate  length  of  the  flow  and  return 
connections  is  about  10  feet,  and  also  that  they  include  six 
elbows,  or  their  equivalents,  the  resistance  offered  by  such 
connections  to  the  flow  of  water  being  the  same  as  that  of 
100  feet  of  plain,  straight  pipe.  Fall  of  temperature,  20*. 
TABTvK  aO. 

DIAMETKR  OF  RAIH.\TOIt  fONNKCTIONg. 


Size  of  Pipe  in  Indies. 

I 

1 

H 

i; 

3 

21 

Area  of  Direct. Hcatinjj 
Surface  in  Square  Feet. 

]i> 

24 

40 

no 

120 

240 

If  the  area  of  heating  surface  exceeds  the  amount  given, 
the  fall  of  temperature  will  exceed  20°,  and  if  it  be  less,  the 
fall  will  be  less  correspondingly.  If  the  connections  are 
long  or  crooked,  less  heating  surface  can  be  operated,  or  a 
larger  drop  in  temperature  will  occur. 
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318.  In  order  to  find  the  proper  siscs  of  pipes  for  indi- 
rect-heating apparatus  by  means  of  the  tables  given,  it  is 
necessary  to  convert  the  area  of  indirect- heating;  surface 
into  an  equivalent  area  of  direct-heating  surface.  This 
should  be  done  by  adding  5u  per  cent,  to  the  actual  area  of 
the  indirect  radiators. 


Sid.  The  manner  of  determining  the  proper  sizesof  the 
various  parts  of  a  hot-water  pipe  system  by  niciins  of  the  fore- 
going tables  will  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  Fig,  80,  This 
is  a  diagram  showing  the  area  of  heating  surface  required  at 
each  radiator,  the  height  of  the  various  risers,  and  the  length 
of  the  horizontal  branches  and  mains.  The  vertical  lines 
represent  risers,  the  horizontal  lines  represent  mains,  and 
the  oblique  lines  indicate  horizontal  branches  extending  at 
right  angles  from  the  pipes  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
horizontal  dotted  lines  indicate  the  several  floor  levels.  The 
figures  having  the  symbol  a  attached  to  them  (thus,  G0°)  in- 
dicate the  area  in  square  feet  of  the  radiator  at  that  branch. 
The  risers  are  numbered  No.  1,  No.  2,  etc.,  for  convenience 
in  reference.  The  length  of  each  horizontal  branch  is  noted 
in  feet,  and  the  lengths  of  the  several  parts  of  the  mains  are 
also  noted. 


». 
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220«  Having  a  suitable  working  drawing,  the  worik  of 
computing  the  diameters  of  jripes  should  bc^gin  at  the  point 
most  remote  from  the  boiler,  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  radi- 
ator on  the  4th  floor  on  riser  No.  4* 

The  riser  must  supply  water  sufficientTor  60  sqjiaze  feet  of 
heating  surface  at  that  point.  Referring  to  Table  19,  it  appears 
that  on  the  4th  floor  a  1-inch  pipe  is  best  adapted  to  48  square 
feet,  while  a  1^-inch  pipe  will  serve  80  square  feet  If  the 
1-inch  pipe  is  used,  the  fall  of  temperature  at  the  radiator  will 
be  more  than  20"" ;  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  use  the  l^inch  pipe. 

The  pipe  leading  from  the  2d  to  the  8d  floor  must  snp^y 
the  60-foot  radiator  on  the  4th  floor  and  also  the  66-foot 
radiator  on  the  3d  floor — a  total  of  126  square  feet  The 
table  shows  that  126  feet  on  the  dd  floor  will  be  nearly  sup- 
plied  by  l|-inch  pipe,  while  the  next  size,  2-inch,  is  much 
too  large.  If  there  were  no  radiator  on  the  Sd  floor,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  use  the  2-inch  pipe  from  the  66-foot  radiator 
down  to  the  mains. 

The  riser  from  the  main  to  the  2d  floor  must  supply  three 
radiators,  aggregating  210  square  feet  The  table  shows  that 
2-inch  piix3  is  a  little  small,  while  2^inch  is  larger  than  neces- 
sary. But  it  sliould  be  noted  that  there  are  elbows  at  the  foot 
of  these  pipes;  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  use  the  2^-inch  diameter. 

The  sizes  of  the  other  risers  should  be  determined  in  a 
similar  manner.  Tlic  horizontal  lines  may  then  be  considered. 
That  part  of  the  mains  extending  from  No,  4  riser  to  the  con- 
neetions  to  No,  3  must  supply  a  first-story  radiator  in  addition 
to  No.  4  riser,  a^gre^^atin^  312  scpiarc  feet.  The  length  of  the 
flow  pi  1X5  is  loo  feet,  Avhieh,  added  to  the  same  length  of  return 
])ipe,  makes  a  circuit  of  J^oQ  feet.  Referring  to  Tabic  18,  it 
appears  that  312  square  feet  of  surface,  on  a  200-foot  circuit, 
re(piires  a  3.V-iuch  pipe.  This  size  is  a  little  hirger  than  that 
actually  required,  and  will  compensate  for  the  elbows  at  b. 

At  the  point  c  another  circuit  is  attached,  N^o,  5,  which 
supplies  240  square  feet  of  lieating  surface,  making  the  total 
surface  to  be  supplied  at  that  point  240-^-312  =  552  square 
feet.  Tlie  distance  between  the  points  ^  and  rf  is  To  feet, 
making-  the  circuit  150  feet  long.     The  table  shows  that 
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552  square  feet  of  surface,  on  a  200-foot  circuit,  requires  a 
4^inch  pipe.  The  return  may  be  continued  to  the  boiler 
with  that  size,  but  the  flow  main  should  be  enlarged  at  d  to 
provide  for  the  radiator  at  e. 

The  length  of  the  connections  to  this  radiator  is  so  much 
greater  than  ordinary  that  the  circuit  should  be  considered 
as  a  100-foot  circuit.  The  table  shows  that  120  square  feet 
of  surface  requires  2-inch  pipes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  radiator  is  also  provided  with  an 
independent  return  connection,  as  shown  at  /.  This  con- 
struction insures  a  good  circulation,  more  positive  and  rapid 
than  if  the  return  were  connected  into  the  return  main  at  d. 
The  difference  is  owing  to  the  length  of  the  horizontal 
branches.  If  the  radiator  were  located  close  to  the  mains, 
there  would  be  no  considerable  advantage  in  providing  it 
with  an  independent  return. 

The  circulation  in  circuit  No.  <^  would  probably  be  improved 
by  providing  the  return  pipe  g  with  an  independent  connec- 
tion to  the  boiler,  instead  of  connecting  it  into  the  return 
main,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  radiator  //,  on  circuit  No,  2^  has  long  connections.  It 
is  explained  in  Art.  211  that  a  given  size  of  pipe  will  supply 
1.7  times  as  much  heating  surface  on  the  third  floor  as  on 
the  first;  therefore,  this  radiator  corresponds  to  one  on  the 
first  floor  having  48  -^  1. 7  =  28  square  feet  of  surface.  Table 
18  shows  that  a  radiator  of  that  size  on  a  100-foot  circuit 
requires  l^inch  pipes. 

HEATING  GREENHOUSES. 

231*  Greenhouses  may  be  heated  satisfactorily  with 
either  steam  or  hot  water,  but  the  latter  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus,  and  its 
ability,  when  properly  arranged,  to  store  up  large  quantities 
of  heat.  The  apparatus  is  made  to  contain  an  amount  of 
water  that  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  cooling  sur- 
faces of  the  greenhouse,  thus  constituting  a  reservoir  of 
heat     If  the  fires  bum  low  or  go  out,  the  stored  heat  is 
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purpose  of  holding"  plants  that  grow  in  pots;  or,  they  may 
contain  a  bed  of  earth  or  sand  in  which  seeds  and  cuttings 
are  propagated.  The  outside  or  wall  benches  should  have 
a  space  about  2  or  3  inches  wide  made  between  the  bench 
and  the  wall,  so  that  the  warm  air  rising  from  the  heating 
pipes  will  pass  upwards  in  a  sheet,  as  it  were,  in  front  of  the 
windows,  and  thus  neutralize  the  downward  current  of  cold 
air  which  would  otherwise  exist  at  that  point 

It  is  necessary  to  control  the  temperature  at  each  bench, 
in  order  to  grow  plants  to  the  best  advantage;  therefore, 
each  set  of  pipes  must  be  provided  with  suitable  controlling 
valves. 

The  pipes  commonly  used  for  hot- water  service  in  green- 
houses are  made  of  cast  iron  and  are  slightly  less  than 
4  inches  in  diameter,  1  lineal  foot  of  pi^^e  being  equal  to 
1  square  foot  of  heating  surface. 

223.  The  following  ratios  of  heating  surface  to  glass 
surface  have  been  found  in  practice  to  give  good  results,  and 
may  be  used  in  designing  hot-water  heating  systems  for 
greenhouses.  The  external  temperature  is  supposed  to  be 
0°  F.,  the  exposure  of  the  greenhouse  moderate,  and  the  con- 
struction good. 

TABIiE    gl. 

PROPORTION  OF  GI^ASS  TO  ITEATIXG  STTRFACTF. 

Steam.     Hot  Water. 

For  45**  inside  temperature,  divide  glass 

surface  by 8  5 

For  50®  inside  temperature,  divide  glass 

surface  by 7  .5 

For  55®  inside  temperature,  divide  glass 

surface  by G.  5  4 

For  60®  inside  temperature,  divide  glass 

surface  by G  3. 5 

For  65®  inside  temperature,  di\4de  glass 

surface  by 5  3. 25 

For  70®  inside  temperature,  divide  glass 

surface  by 4.5  3 


334.  ArmnKt'iiioiit  of  Plijes. — The  pipes  are  usually 
laid  in  lung  parullol  liiiL-s,  under  the  Ijenelits,  as  Bfaou-n 
in  Figs.  81  Hiitl  83,  witK  one  or  two  flow  pipes  a  resting 
on  top  o£  two  or  three  return  pipes  6.  They  are  sup- 
ported nt  intervals  by  lirick  piers,  at  a  sufficient  height 
above  the  flour  to  secure  a  got*!  Kupply  of  air  to  the 
insido  of  the  group  of  pipes.  They  are  all  laid  upon  an 
upward  grade  from  the  boiler  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
line. 

The  heful  available  in  greenhouse  apparatus  is  seldom 
more  than  6  fet-t,  and  is  usually  mut-h  less.  Aa  the  build- 
ings are  fretjuently  from  300  to  400  feet  long,  it  is  evident 
that  the  grading  <if  the  pi[x.-s  must  lie  eiirefully  done.  In 
order  to  secuie  as  nineh  head  as  jvissible,  the  boiler  should 
be  set  in  a  pit  or  cellar. 

325.     The  cxpniisloii  tn.iik  is  usually  placed  at  the  end 

of  the  line  of  pipe  most  remote  from  the  boiler.  Each  line 
or  gnjup  of  pipes  may  ]x  provided  with  an  expansion  tank, 
or  one  large  tank  may  be  used  for  the  whole  system.  Both 
,  the  flow  and  return  pipes  are  connected  to  the  tank,  which 
thus  stTVt^a  a';  a  rc-tuni  conncctinn  and  as  a  vent  for  air. 
The  top  is  closed  by  a  loosely  fitting  cover. 

In  the  plan  view.  Fig.  83,  the  pipes  shown  under  the  side 
tables  arc  provided  with  separate  tanks  /,  while  the  middle 
line  has  none.  As  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  place  a  tank  at 
the  end  of  the  middle  table,  it  is  therefore  omitted  in  the 
drawing.  These  pipes  are  relieved  of  air  by  means  of  a 
J -inch  or  ^-inch  pipe,  which  is  tapped  into  the  highest  point, 
and  is  extended  upwards  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
expansion  tanks.  The  boiler  w  is  set  in  a  pit,  as  shown  in 
the  side  elevation. 

Rust  joints  arc  used  instead  of  lead -calked  joints  for  cast- 
iron  heating  piix^s.  The  cement  is  made  by  mixing  100 
parts,  by  weight,  of  iron  filings  or  borings,  pounded  fine, 
with  from  1  to  2  parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  enough  water  being 
added  to  make  the  mixture  into  a  thick  mortar. 

The  bottom  of  the  socket  is  closed  by  calking  iQ  a  strand 
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of  oakum  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  the  remaining  space 
is  filled  with  the  cement  and  lightly  calked.  The  sal 
ammoniac  attacks  the  iron  and  rapidly  converts  it  into  rust, 
which  hardens  into  a  dense,  tough  mass,  and  clings  to  the 
iron  pipe  with  great  tenacity. 


PURI^^ACE  HEATES^G. 


HOT-AIR   FURNACES. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  FURNACES. 

• 

SSO.  A  hot-air  furnace  may  be  described  as  a  device  for 
heating  a  continuous  current  of  air  by  means  of  a  fire  con- 
tained within  the  apparatus  and  without  mingling  the  fresh 
air  with  the  products  of  combustion. 

It  combines  the  functions  of  a  heat  generator  with  those 
of  a  radiator,  and  operates  without  the  aid  of  any  intermediate 
heat-carrying  agent.  The  transmission  of  heat  is  direct, 
through  a  single  plate  or  sheet  of  metal,  from  the  fire  or 
hot  gas  on  one  side  to  the  fresh  air  on  the  other. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  operate  effect- 
ively, the  construction  of  a  hot-air  furnace  must  conform 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  absorption  of  heat  from  hot 
gases,  and  also  to  those  which  control  the  emission  of  heat 
from  hot  surfaces.  Many  of  the  varieties  of  hot-air  furnaces 
now  upon  the  market  are  built  with  little  regard  to  these 
laws,  and  consequently  have  a  very  low  degree  of  efficiency. 

Many  forms  of  furnaces  seem  to  have  been  designed  upon 
the  theory  that  the  air  can  be  heated  sufficiently  by  bringing 
it  within  the  range  of  the  radiant  heat,  which  is  emitted 
from  the  fire-pot  and  other  hot  parts,  and  that  the  actual 
area  of  the  heating  surfaces  presented  to  the  air  is  a  matter 
of  minor  importance.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  radiated  heat  is  useless  unless  it  is  intercepted 
and  absorbed  by  some  surface  which  will  impart  it  to  the 
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air  by  contact  and  conduction.  Hence,  the  efEciency  of  a 
furnace  dcjjends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  area  of  the  hoi 
surfaces  over  which  the  air  is  passed. 

227.  Bxteat  of  Heating  Snrfnccs. — The  actual  rate 
of  transmission  of  heat  to  air  is  much  slower  than  the  trans- 
mission from  steam  to  metal,  or  from  metal  to  wator;  con- 
sequently, the  proportion  of  heating  surface  to  the  amount 
of  fuel  burned  should  be  njuch  greater  in  a  hot-air  furnace 
than  in  a  steam  boiler.  The  proportion  of  heating  surface 
to  grate  area  in  steam-heating  boilers  ranges  between  2l> 
and  45  to  I,  averaging  about  35  to  1,  The  ratio  in  the  Jiot- 
air  furnaces  now  in  general  use  is  nearly  the  same,  but 
should  be  much  larger.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
the  ratio  should  average  about  50  to  1. 

The  heating  surfaces  in  a  hot-air  furnace  should  be  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  cool  the  hot  gases  of  combustion,  before 
they  pass  into  the  chimney,  to  a  point  not  more  than  IW 
above  the  temperature  of  the  heated  air  which  is  discharged 
into  the  warm-air  pipes.  Any  greater  excess  of  tempera- 
ture is  unnecessary  and  wasteful. 

2^8.  Arrauf^iueut  of  lleutlng  Sarfitces.- — In  gen- 
eral features  the  construction  of  a  hot-air  furnace  should 
approximate  that  of  a  tubular  or  water-tube  boiler.  The 
hot  gases  »iix)n  the  inside,  and  also  the  fresh  air  on  the 
outside,  should  be  divided  into  thin  sheets  or  small  streams, 
and  should  be  conducted  through  tubular  channels  or  nar- 
row passageways,  having  large  areas  of  hot  surface  in  pro- 
lx)rtion  to  the  volume  of  the  current.  The  hot  gases  should 
impinge  upon  the  he  at -absorbing  surfaces  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  right  angles,  and  the  movement  of  the  gases  should 
be  in  a  direction  opjiosite  to  that  of  the  air. 

On  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  transmission  of  heat,  to 
or  from  air  and  gases,  it  is  necessary  that  the  channels 
through  which  they  pass  should  have  considerable  length, 
so  that  while  the  currents  move  with  proper  velocity,  plenty 
of   time  will  be  afforded  for  transferring  the   heat      A 
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momentary  exposure  of  the  air  to  a  red-hot  surface  is  far  less 
effective  than  a  prolonged  exposure  to  surfaces  having  only 
a  moderate  temperature.  Time  is  an  important  element  in 
heating  air. 

329.  Figs.  83  and  84  show  a  furnace  which  is  designed 
for  use  in  large  buildings,  such  as  shops,  schools,  churches, 
etc.  In  principle  it  resembles  a  tubular  boiler,  the  hot 
gases  being  conveyed  through  the  air  chambers  within  tubes 
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Fig.  83. 

of  comparatively  small  diameter.  Fig.  83  is  a  vertical  sec- 
tion parallel  with  the  front,  and  Fig.  84  is  a  horizontal 
section  on  the  line  A'X.  The  firebox  is  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  structure  and  is  surrounded  by  the  air-heating 
chambers.  The  products  of  combustion  pass  to  the  rear, 
over  the  bridge  wall  ^/,  and  flow  to  the  ri^^ht  and  left  into  the 
combustion  chambers  /,  /',  From  these  they  pass  through 
the  upper  sets  of  tubes  a,  a'  into  the  front  chambers  //,  //',  and 
return  through  the  lower  tubes  ^,  d'  to  flues  at  the  rear, 
which  conduct  them  to  the  chimney  c.  The  air  enters  at  the 
bottom  of  the  casing,  flows  upwards  between  the  tubes, 
and  passes  off  at  the  top  through  the  large  central  flue. 


'Diere  arc  so  many  iuH-air  furnaces  in  liie  market  that  nn 
attempt  will  be  m:icle  to  describe  them  in  detail.  Circulars 
aud  descriptions  can  easily  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
manufacturers  or  their  ajjents. 


COMBIXATIOX  llEATKRS. 

330.  These  heaters  are  the  same  in  construction  as  ordi- 
nary hot-air  furnaces,  except  that  they  are  provided  with 
extra  parts,  which  serve  to  heat  water  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  a  siuiill  number  of  radiators. 

Ill  makinji  a  selection  of  a  combination  heater,  particular 
regard  should  be  given  to  the  construction  of  the  hot-water 
heater.  This  is  usually  of  small  dimensions  and  is  liable  to 
have  small  contracted  passageways,  or  small  connections, 
which  make  it  unfit  for  hot-water  service.  Any  heater  which 
requires  that  screwed  pipe  joints  or  fittings  shall  be  exposed 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  should  be  avoided. 
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These  water  heaters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  which  are  exposed  only  to  hot  gases,  and  those  which 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  burning  fuel.  The  latter 
class,  when  in  operation,  soon  become  separated  from  the 
live  coal  by  a  layer  of  ashes  or  dead  coal ;  this  hinders  the 
transmission  of  heat  and  greatly  diminishes  the  efficiency  of 
the  heater.  The  former  class  are  free  from  this  defect,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  varieties  are  liable  to  have  their 
usefulness  impaired  by  accumulations  of  ashes  and  soot* 


liOCATioN  OF  A  fuk:n^ace. 

23 1«  The  location  of  a  furnace  is  governed  principally 
by  the  situation  or  exposure  of  the  house  and  the  location  of 
the  chimney.  In  all  the  rooms  upon  those  sides  of  the  house 
which  are  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  the  effect  will  be 
to  make  the  temperature  lower  and  the  air  pressure  higher 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  increase  of  air 
pressure  in  these  rooms  makes  it  necessary  that  the  hot  air 
in  the  flues  leading  to  them  should  hiive  the  highest  practi- 
cable temperature  and  pressure,  in  order  to  flow  into  the 
rooms  in  sufficient  quantity.  These  flues  must,  therefore, 
be  connected  to  the  furnace  with  the  least  possible  length  of 
horizontal  piping,  and,  consequently,  the  proper  place  for 
the  furnace  is  near  the  exposed,  or  coldest,  sides  of  the  house. 

The  work  should  be  so  planned  that  all  long  horizontal 
pipes  will  be  connected  only  to  the  tallest  vertical  flues,  and 
that  only  short  ones  will  be  employed  to  serve  registers  on 
the  first  floor.  The  furnace  should  be  located  as  central  as 
possible,  with  all  due  consideration  for  exposures. 


rOITNPATIOXS    AXD    SF/ITINGS. 

232.  A  hot-air  furnace  should  be  set  at  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable level,  so  that  even  the  longest  horizontal  hot-air  ])ipe 
may  be  given  a  sufficient  upward  inclination  to  make  it  ojkt- 
ate  well.     In  some  cases  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  is  so 
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low  Uiat  it  is  necessary  to  set  the  funiacc  in  a  pit  The 
extreme  tup  of  the  furnace  casiajj  should  never  be  less  than 
18  inches  below  the  ceiling  ur  lluorbeanis,  and  should  be  as 
much  more  as  possible. 

T!ie  side  walls  of  the  pit  Bhoiild  be  8  inches  thick  if  made 
of  brick,  and  13  inches  or  more  if  made  of  stonL-.  The  bottom 
should  be  covered  vrith  one  course  of  brick  on  edge,  or  with 
concruteatleaBtiinchesdeep,  or,  better  Btill,  with  flagstones. 


Ain   BUl»l'IiY   AND   DlSTJtlUUTION. 


COI^-/Ult  SUPl'LY. 

tfSS.  The  furnace  should  be  supplied  with  fresh  air  by 
means  of  a  duct,  which  has  an  inlet  at  some  point  above 
ground  upon  the  windy  side  of  the  house.  This  inlet,  or 
c»l(l-atr  Ih>x,  8s  it  is  often  called,  must  always  be  upon  that 
side  of  the  house  where  the  air  pressure  is  highest — if  it 
opens  to  the  leeward  side,  the  warm  air  in  the  furnace  is 
very  liable  to  bo  driven  down  through  the  cold-air  flue  and 
discharge  out  of  doors. 

If  strong  winds  are  likely  to  blow  from  various  directions, 
then  the  cold-air  duct  should  have  inlets  at  the  several 
exposed  sides  of  the  building.  Each  inlet  must  be  provided 
with  a  dumper,  or  other  closing  device,  so  that  all  may  be 
shut  off  except  the  one  which  faces  the  wind. 

Cold-air  inlet  openings  should  always  be  made  high  enough 
above  the  ground  to  prevent  siirface  water  from  entering 
them,  and  they  should  be  covered  with  wire  netting  to  keep 
out  animals,  etc. 

The  common  method  of  constructing  a  cold-air  duct  in  the 
ground,  which  consists  in  building  two  small  walls  of  brick 
along  the  sides  of  a  trench  having  an  earth  bottom,  and 
covering  the  trench  with  flagstones  or  planking,  is  a  very 
bad  one,  and  should  not  be  permitted,  unless  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  is  made  water-tight.  The  worst  arrangement, 
however,  is  a  similar  duct  having  wooden  sides  and  top. 
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The  wood  slowly  rots  and  the  ground  air  freely  enters  the 
duct. 

234.  Underground  ducts  should  alwa7sbe  strictly  water- 
tight A  very  good  method  of  constructing  such  a  duct  is 
to  use  a  terra-cotta  pipe  o£  sufficient  size,  cementing  each 
joint  as  carefully  as  for  a  sewage  drain.     Fig.  85  shows  a 


cold  air  duct  made  in  this  way  with  openings  at  oppositR 
sides  of  the  buiMmg  Two  methods  are  shown  of  arranging 
the  inlets  and  dampers  At  a  the  shiittcr,  or  damper,  is 
hinged  at  one  edge  to  the  window  frame;  and  at  b,  an  ordi- 
nary butterfly  damper  is  employed.  These  dampers  may  be 
operated  from  the  rooms  above,  if  so  desired,  by  the  use  of 
chains  and  pulleys. 

The  area  of  a  cold -air  dtict  should  equal  |  or  ^  of  the  aggre- 
gate areas  of  all  the  hot-air  pipes. 

S35.  Inside  Cold-Air  Ducts. — In  heating  large  rooms, 
the  cold-air  supply  is  sometimes  taken  through  a  register  in 
the  floor,  as  shown  at  b  in  Fig.  8G.  The  air  then  circulates 
through  the  furnace  and  through  the  room  continuously, 
without  the  introduction  of  any  fresh  air. 

This  method  is  useful  only  for  heating  the  building,  when 
ventilation  is  not  required.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  warming 
a  large  space  occupied  by  very  few  people.     Or  it  may  be 


When  tills  arrange luciit  is  used  in  private  residence  worlj, 
tlic  inside  supply  register  should  be  located  in  the  front  hall 
and  near  the  front  door,  i£  possible. 


336.  All  hot-air  pipes  which  convey  the  warm  air  from 
the  bonnet  of  the  furnace  to  the  several  rooms,  should  be  run 
as  straight  as  possible,  and  must  all  pitch  up  toward  their 
outlets,  which  are  protected  by  registers  or  gratings. 

The  choice  of  material  for  hot-air  flues  should  be  governed 
by  considerations  of  durability  and  eost.  They  are  com- 
monly made  of  I  C  or  I X  bright  tin. 

AH  hot-air  pipes  should  be  covered  with  non-eonducting 
material,  in  order  to  presence  the  temperature  of  the  hot  air 
as  long  as  possible,  and  thus  secure  the  greatest  possible  draft. 
The  vertical  pipes  which  are  built  into  the  walls  and  partitions 
are  usually  called  stacks.  These  are  made  flat  or  oval,  to 
suit  the  spaces  through  which  they  must  pass.  In  wooden 
buildings,  a  clear  space  of  not  less  than  J  inch  should  be 
provided  all  around  the  pipe.  This  space  should  be  packed 
with  proper  lum-conductiug  material,  or  else  the  pipe  should 
be  wrapped  with  at  least  two  layers  of  asbestos  paper  and 
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bound  with  wire.  Stacks  are  sometimes  made  with  double 
walls  enclosing  an  air  space  between  them;  the  air  space 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat,  and  affords  good 
protection  against  fire. 

All  hot-air  pipes  should  be  given  an  upward  grade  of  not 
less  than  1  inch  per  foot  if  practicable,  and  more  if  con- 
venient This  grade  is  usually  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  air  in  the  pipe  and  secure  a  reasonably  good 
flow,  provided  that  the  temperature  is  not  permitted  to  fall 
off  during  the  transit. 

237.  Every  leader  should  be  provided  with  a  damper  at 
a  point  close  to  the  furnace.  The  common  butterfly  damper 
is  good  enough  for  this  purpose  if  carefully  made  and  fitted. 

!238.  Registers. — This  name  is  commonly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  special  opening  through  which  air  gnters  or  leaves 
a  room,  and  it  is  also  applied  to  the  combination  of  valves 
and  grating  which  is  employed  to  control  the  opening. 

A  register  consists  of  a  group  of  valve  plates  or  louvres^ 
which  turn  on  pivots  at  each  end  and  are  ojxjratcd  simul- 
taneously by  means  of  a  link  connection  and  a  lever.  They 
are  supported  in  an  iron  frame  and  arc  pn^tcctcd  by  a  stout 
iron  grating  or  grille,  which  is  made  strons^  enough  to  be 
walked  upon  witlTt>ut  injury.  AVall  refiflstei's  are  con- 
structed in  substantially  the  same  manner. 

!339«  The  ordinary  methfxl  of  setting  a  floor  register  is 
to  place  it  over  th6  top  of  a  tin  re«:Ister  t><)x,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  hot-air  pipe  by  means  of  a  collar  at  the  bottom. 
As  the  sole  purpose  of  the  box  is  to  connect  the  pipe  to  the 
register,  it  should  be  so  designed  as  to  offer  the  least  practi- 
cable resistance  to  the  flow  of  hot  air. 


SIZE  OF  PIPES. 

240»  It  IS  common  practice  to  proportion  the  area  of  a 
hot-air  pipe  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  rooms  which  they 
supply.  The  area  of  the  pipe  in  square  inches  may  be  found 
by  the  following  rule: 
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Hiilo  18. — For  the  first  floor,  divide  the  volume  of  thi 
room  ill  cubic  feel  by  SO  for  rooms  haviug  only  a  moderate 
exposure,  or  by  ^S  to  SO  for  rooms  having  great  exposure. 

For  second-floor  rooms  the  divisor  may  range  from  35  to 
25,  and  for  third-floor  rooms,  from  40  to  30. 

241.  A  more  accurate  method  is  to  proportion  the  area 
of  the  pipes  to  the  cooling  surfaces  in  the  rooms.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  use  of  the  following  rule; 

Rule  X'A.—For  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  add  together  the 
total  glass  surface  and  \  of  the  area  of  the  exposed  wa/is  in 
sqtiare  feel,  aud  multiply  the  total  by  1,5 ;  the  product  is  the 
proper  area  of  the  pipe  in  square  inches.  For  second-story 
rooms,  multiply  by  1  to  l.^ii,  according  to  the  exposure ;  and 
for  the  third  story,  by  .  7S  to  J. 

*Zi2.  The  stacts,  or  wait  fines,  are  usually  flattened  in 
form,  and  present  more  surface  for  friction  than  the  leader 
pil^es,  which  are  usually  ntund.  When  a  stack  is  connected 
to  a  leader  of  considerable  length,  the  area  of  the  latter 
shoukl  exceed  that  of  ihe  former  by  20  to  30  per  cent,  ur 
even  more  in  extreme  cases. 

In  computing  the  size  of  a  stack,  some  allowance  must  be 
made  if  its  length  in  proportion  to  its  area  is  unusually  great. 
Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  all  elbows  and  offsets. 

If  the  quantity  of  air  required  per  minute  is  known,  the 
size  of  the  pipe  to  carry  it  may  be  computed  by  dividing  the 
required  volume  by  the  velocity  of  the  air-current.  In  all 
ordinary  ca.ses  the  velocity  of  the  air-current  may  be  safely 
assumed  at  4  feet  fer  second  at  the  first  floor,  5  feet  at  the 
second  floor,  and  G  feet  per  second  at  the  third  floor. 

Another  method,  equally  gotKl,  is  to  reckon  that  one  square 
inch  of  stack,  or  flue,  area  i,.ull  supply  100  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  hour  at  the  first  floor,  l.'!o  at  the  second,  and  JOO  at  the 
third  floor. 

It  is  assumed  in  all  of  tlie  foregoing  rules  that  the  average 
tempentture  of  the  hot  air  in  the  flues  is  about  120%  and 
that  the  air  is  moved  solely  by  natural  draft. 
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243.     The  following  table  shows  the  sizes  allowed  in  com- 
mon practice  for  pipes  and  registers  in  ordinary  dwellings: 

TABIiE   22. 

SIZK   OF   HOT-AIU   PIPES   AND    RKGISTERS. 


First-Floor  Rooms. 

Second-Floor  Rooms. 

Size  of 

Register 

in  Inches. 

Diam- 
eter of 
Pipe  in 
Inches. 

Size  of 
Rooms 
in  Feet. 

Height 
of  Ceil- 
ing in 
Feet 

Size  of 

Register 

in  Inches. 

Diam- 
eter of 
Pipe  in 
Inches. 

Size  of 
Rooms 
in  Feet. 

Height 
of  Ceil- 
ing in 
Feet. 

16X10 

IGXlG 

12X15 

12 

to 
18X20 

11 

10X14 

10 

to 
18X20 

10 

10X12 

14X14 

14X14 

or 

10 

to 

10 

9X12 

9 

to 

9 

10x14 

15X15 
12X12 

16x16 
10X10 

9X12 

9 

to 
14X15 
8X12 

9 

8X12 

8 

to 

13X14 

7X12 

8 

8X12 

8 

to 

9 

8X10 

7 

to 

8 

13X13 

12X12 

ftlZK  OF  FUUNACK  UKQUIUED. 

244*  In  order  to  estimate  the  proix^r  size  of  a  furnace 
for  warming  any  given  building,  the  first  proceeding  is  to 
compute  the  probable  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduc- 
tion from  the  whole  building,  in  heat  luiits  per  hour,  witli 
the  weather  at  zero,  taking  into  consideration  the  situation 
and  exposure  to  wind.  The  loss  by  ventilation  must  be 
added  to  the  loss  by  cooling.  (See  Arts.  95-99,)  Where 
no  definite  ventilation  system  is  employed,  as  in  ordinary 
dwellings,  the  total  loss  from  both  causes  may  be  computed 
by  multiplying  the  estimated  loss  from  cooling,  in  heat  units 
per  hour,  by  2. 18. 
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This  IS  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  hot  air  enters 
the  room  at  120°,  and  that  all  of  it  escapes  at  a  temperature 
of  65^.  Then  it  is  plain  that  yVir  «f  the  total  heat  (above  0°  F.) 
supplied  by  the  hot-air  current  is  lost,  and  that  only  ■j^'^^ 
is  expended  in  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
The  heat  lost  by  ventilation  in  that  case  is  ff,  or  118  per 
cent,  of  the  loss  by  cooling,  and  the  total  loss  is  thus  218 
per  cent.,  or  2.18  times  the  estimated  loss  by  radiation  and 
conduction. 

The  next  step  is  to  compute  the  amount  of  fuel  that  must 
be  consumed  per  hour.  This  may  be  found  by  dividing  the 
total  estimated  loss  of  heat  per  hour,  by  the  number  of  heat 
units  that  will  be  given  off  by  each  pound  of  the  fuel  in 
burning. 

The  furnace,  however,  w^ill  not  transfer  all  the  heat  devel- 
oped by  the  fuel  to  the  air  passing  through,  but  will  waste  a 
large  portion  of  it.  The  coefficient  of  efficiency  of  hot-air 
furnaces  ranges  from  50  to  60  per  cent. ;  therefore,  the  esti- 
mate of  fuel  required  must  be  increased  66  to  100  per  cent, 
accordingly. 

The  rate  of  combustion  per  hour  in  ordinary  furnaces 
averages  aViout  3  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate 
surface.  'Hie  required  grate  area  in  square  feet  may  be 
found  l)y  dividini^  the  ])n)posed  fuel  consumption  in  pounds 
per  hour  by  3.  Thus  ^ve  arrive  at  the  dimension  upon  which 
all  others  depend — that  is,  the  area  of  tJie  grate. 

The  area  of  the  heatini^  surfaces  should  be  from  40  to  50 
times  that  of  the  grate,  as  previously  explained. 

215,  When  heat  is  required  at  a  greater  distance  than 
.')(!  feet,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  coinbiiuition  furnace,  and 

eni])loy  steam  or  liot-water  radiators  at  the  remote  points. 
Radiators  may  also  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  corridors 
and  vestibules,  where  outside  doors  are  frequently  opened 
and  where  it  is  difficult  to  retain  warm  air. 

In  large  jr)l)S  rec|uiiing  i^reat  quantities  of  hot  air,  it  is 
customary  to  enq)loy  several  furnaces  set  singly  or  in  groups. 
In  many  cases  it  is  better  practice  to  use  a  number  of  inde- 
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pendent  furnaces,  instead  of  one  large  furnace,  or  a  group 
of  furnaces  centrally  located.  Each  single  furnace  may- 
then  be  located  in  a  position  which  will  enable  it  to  serv^e, 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  section  of  the  building  assigned 
to  it 

The  use  of  independent  furnaces  involves  more  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  attendant,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  better  to 
provide  the  extra  labor  than  to  sacrifice  the  efficiency  of  the 
heating  system,  and  permit  it  to  fail  when  heat  is  most 
needed. 


VENIILATTOT^. 


INTUO 1  >  I  rc  TOR Y. 

246»  The  primary  object  of  ventilation  is  the  rcmoifal  of 
the  vitiated  air.  This  being  done,  natural  air,  presumably 
of  better  quality,  will  flow  in  from  all  directions  to  take  its 
place.  The  preparation  of  this  fresh  air  for  use  by  warming 
and  otherwise,  is  a  secondary  matter,  although  one  of  great 
importance. 

The  need  of  heat  for  w^irming  purposes  is  imiversally 
understood,  but  the  necessity  of  having  pure  air  to  breathe 
is  not  so  well  known ;  indeed,  many  people,  otherwise  wxll 
informed,  regard  the  demand  for  pure  air  as  an  unnecessary 
refinement.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  people  can 
endure  great  variations  in  the  temperature  without  injur}-, 
merely  by  adjusting  the  amoimt  of  their  clothing,  but  that 
they  cannot  breathe  foul  air  without  paying  the  full  penalty 
in  every  case,  and  that  there  is  no  ]x)ssible  way  of  adjusting 
the  human  organism  so  as  to  be  unharmed  by  it. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  habitual  breathing  of  vitiated  air, 
by  both  men  and  animals,  have  been  carefully  observed  for 
long  periods  of  time.  The  most  noticeable  and  certain  effect 
IS  the  lowering  of  the  vital  energies  of  persons  thus  exposed, 
producing  what  is  called  ** general  debility,"  and  making 
them  very   susceptible   to   disease  in  all  forms.     Healthy 
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people  possess  a  high  resisting  power  against  disease,  but 
the  continued  inhalation  of  impure  air  constantly  dimin- 
ishes this  power  of  resistance,  until  the  persons  thus 
affected  easily  succumb  to  any  adverse  influence  that 
may  be  bronght  to  liear  upon  them.  Children  have  less 
vital  energy  than  adults,  and  are  more  quickly  and  Reri- 
ously  affected. 

Oood  ventilation  is  not  only  desirable  for  the  pleasurt 
which  is  afforded  by  breathing  fresh,  invigorating  air,  but  is 
also  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  good  health, 
and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  also,  as  a  matter  of  cleanliness. 


TIIK    VrriATIOK   OF   AIH. 

1247.  Airisrendered  unfit  for  breathing  by  a  great  variety 
of  causes,  that  of  respiration  being  Uie  most  conspicuous. 

Each  adult  person  breathes  about  30  times  perminute  ai.d 
inhales  aboiit  30  cubic  inches  of  air  at  each  breath.  The  air 
on  entering  the  lungs  contains  about  7!)  percent.,  by  volume, 
of  nitrogen,  and  211.8  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  with  a  very  small 
fraction  of  carbonic  acid;  but  when  it  is  expired  it  contains 
only  about  15.4  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  while  the  carbonic  acid 
is  increased  to  about  4. .3  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume.  The 
r^uantity  of  available  oxygen  is  thus  reduced  from  20.8  parts 
to  15.4  parts,  or  very  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Oxygen  is  the  only  part  of  the  air  (excepting  the  moisture) 
which  seiTcs  to  sustain  life.  The  nitrogen  is  wholly  useless, 
being  perfectly  inert,  and  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  without 
undergoingany  change  whatever,  Itisinhaled  simply  because 
it  is  so  thoroughly  mi.\cd  with  the  oxygen  that  its  inhalation 
cannot  be  avoided.  Only  about  21  ]>cr  cent,  of  the  air  is  of  any 
use  for  sustaining  life;  the  remainder  merely  acts  in  a  mechan- 
ical way  to  dilute  the  oxygen  and  increase  the  volume  of  the 
mixture.  Air  which  is  breathed  once  thereby  loses  2G,  per 
cent,  of  its  oxygen,  that  is,  2(3  per  cent,  of  its  total  life- 
sustaining  power. 
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248.  The  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  per  hour  varies 
with  the  age  and  state  of  health  of  the  person,  and  also  with 
the  degree  of  activity — whether  asleep  or  awake,  or  engaged 
in  muscular  labor.     Animals  require  more  oxygen  than  men. 

The  amounts  of  oxygen  consumed  in  equal  times,  per 
pound  of  actual  weight  (not  per  head),  are  in  the  following 
proportions: 

Man,     100.  Sheep,  117.  Dog,         283. 

Horse,  135.  Ox,        132.  Chicken,  312. 

The  average  adult  man  consumes  oxygen  at  the  rate  of  20 
cubic  feet  per  day,  or  about  1  cubic  foot  per  hour  while 
engaged  in  active  labor,  and  less  when  quiet  or  asleep. 

249.  The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  is 
practically  continuous,  only  a  portion  being  expelled  at  each 
breath.  The  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  into  the  lung  cells 
comes  into  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter  derived  from 
the  food,  and  combination  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  carbon  clloxicle,  commonly  called  carbonic  acid, 
(symbol  CO^),  This  process,  in  fact,  is  one  of  combustion, 
and  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  that  which  takes  place  in 
a  furnace,  except  that  it  is  less  intense.  The  carbon  is  sup- 
plied at  a  rate  which  maintains  the  temperature  at  about 
ggo  p^  rpi^g  amount  of  CO^  which  is  thus  produced  in  24 
hours  averages  about  10 J  cubic  feet  for  each  adult  person. 
Children  produce  a  little  less,  and  sick  people  often  consider- 
ably more.  The  rate  of  production  varies  from  hour  to 
hour,  being  commensurate  with  the  muscular  activity  of  the 
individual. 

If  this  carbonic-acid  gas  is  not  contaminated  with  anything 
else,  air  containing  1^  per  cent,  of  it  maybe  breathed  for  an 
hour  or  more  without  harm,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  accom- 
panied by  other  poisonous  compounds,  which  make  one-tenth 
of  that  proportion  hardly  endurable. 

250*  Orjaraiilc  Iniptiritles. — The  interior  surfaces  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  body,  exhale 
moisture    continually,   although  at  varying  rates.     Certain 


other  substances,  more  or  less  volatile,  are  exhaled  at  the 
same  time.  Thusc  have  a  rank  odor,  especially  when  abun- 
dant, and  they  decompose  very  readily,  giving  rise  to  odors 
still  more  offensive.  This  class  of  emanations  appear  to  have 
a  ]X)Sttively  toxic  or  poisonous  effect  upon  those  who  inhale 
them.  The  exact  chemical  composition  of  these  substances 
is  difficult  to  determine,  but  long  continued  and  careful 
experiments  havt;  made  it  certain  that  they  cause  great  dis- 
comfort and  a  feeling  of  opprcsMon,  when  present  in  the  air 
in  moderate  quantities,  and  that  when  concentrated  they  are 
dangerous. 

The  quantity  of  organic  substances  thus  exhaled  appears 
to  bear  a  definite  proportion  to  the  amount  of  c.irbonic  acid 
produced  by  respiration  in  the  same  time.  The  ratio  is  found 
to  be  so  nearly  constant  that  the  percentage  of  the  latter  may 
he  safely  tatcn  as  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  the  former 
existing  in  the  air  from  the  same  cause. 

There  is  another  large  class  of  organic  emanations  which 
pollute  the  air  of  dwellings  and  assembly  rooms.  These 
proceed  from  the  bodies  of  persons  who  are  troubled  with 
indigestion  and  various  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders, 

3<fl.  The  dust  found  in  the  air  of  dwellings,  etc.,  is 
composed  mainly  of  small  fibers  derived  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  cloth  and  wood,  and  minute  fragments  of  various 
kinds  of  stone.  In  thickly  populated  districts  it  is  likely  to 
contain  also  soot  and  the  dried  remainsof  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  Such  dust  is,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  harmless, 
merely  irritating  the  nostrils  and  lungs,  but  doing  no  positive 
injury  unless  it  is  present  in  large  quantities. 

But  the  dust  from  wagon  roads  and  paved  streets  is  much 
filthier  in  character,  A  considerable  percentage  of  it  consists 
of  finely  pulverized  horse  dung,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  streets 
paved  with  stone  or  asphaltum  the  greater  part  of  the  dust  is 
found  to  consist  of  this  unsavory  material.  Wooden  pave- 
ments are  still  worse,  because  they  absorb  and  store  up  the 
liquid  excreta  dropi>ed  upon  them,  giving  it  off  again  as  dust 
when  dried,  and  as  a  most  loathsome  vapor  when  wetted  by 
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summer  showers.     Of   course  such  dust  as  this  must   be 
excluded  from  the  lungs  at  any  cost.    . 

252.  There  is  another  ingredient  occasionally  found  in 
dust  which  deserves  close  attention,  that  is,  the  germs  of 
putrefaction  and  contagious  diseases.  These  are  microscopic 
plants  which  attach  themselves  to  the  dust  particles  and  are 
borne  around  by  them.  They  are  called  by  the  general 
name  of  bacteria.  They  are  very  diverse  in  appearance, 
and  also  in  the  effects  produced  by  their  lodgment  and 
growth.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes:  those 
which  flourish  only  upon  dead  matter,  animal  or  vegetable, 
and  those  which  thrive  only  upon  living  animals  or  plants, 
and  exist  at  their  expense. 

The  former  class  are  called  saprophytes — that  is,  destroyers 
of  dead  things.  They  break  up  putrescible  matter  and 
reduce  it  to  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  simple  com- 
pounds, suitable  for  the  immediate  use  of  ordinary  growing 
plants. 

The  other  class  of  bacteria  arc  true  parasites.  These  arc 
the  dangerous  ones.  When  one  of  them  alights  upon  a  living 
creature,  upon  a  part  which  is  both  moist  and  warm,  it  begins 
at  once  to  increase  and  multiply,  some  kinds  slowly,  and 
others  with  great  rapidity.  They  not  only  rob  the  system 
by  absorbing  some  of  the  fluids  which  should  nourish  the 
body,  but  they  also  produce  virulent  poisons  which  derange 
the  system  in  various  ways. 

253.  Grouml  Air. — Ordinary  soil,  which  is  capable  of 
supporting  grass  or  producing  a  crop  of  vegetables,  is  in 
reality  an  extensive  manufactory  of  gas.  It  is  here  that  the 
myriads  of  saprophytes,  already  described,  perform  their 
work  of  decomposing  all  animal  and  vegetable  remains  into 
elementary  substances  suitable  for  the  nutriment  of  living 
plants.  The  result  of  their  o|X'ration  is  to  prcxiuce  large 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  together  with  various  ammonia 
compounds,  and,  occasionally,  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Free 
ammonia,  however,  occurs  only  in  very  small  proportions. 

Carbonic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  chemical  interactions 


taking  place  between  the  mineral  substances  contained  in  the 
fMiil,  the  amnunt  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  materials 
und  the  dcgrt-e  of  moisture. 

The  production  of  gas  is  most  copious  in  soil  of  moderate 
moisture;  very  dry  earth  produces  but  little.  When  the  soil 
is  constantly  saturated  with  water,  the  processes  are  difFer- 
cnl,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  evulved  is  usually  smaller. 

354.  Any  excavation  iu  the  earth,  such  as  a  cellar,  trench, 
lit  well,  acta  as  a  vent  for  the  gases  contained  in  the  adjacent 
soil. 

Ordinary  cellars  act  as  collecting  basins  for  these  earth 
gases;  and,  unless  adequate  ventilation  is  provided,  they  will 
pass  up  through  the  door  aud  diffuse  into  the  rooms  above. 
The  inflow  of  gas  cannot  be  stopped  by  facing  the  walla  or 
bottom  with  Portland  cement,  because  gases  will  pass 
through  ordinary  brick,  mortar,  and  cement,  about  as  readily 
as  water  will  percolate  through  a  stratum  of  fine  sand.  The 
cement  will  aer\-e  to  retard  the  flow  somewhat;  but,  in  order 
to  stop  it,  substances  like  asphaltum  or  parafKn  must  be  used. 


AStOUNT   OP  Ain   KKQTJIRED. 

255.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which  the  fitness  of  air 
fur  respiration  can  be  determined  with  any  certainty,  and 
that  is  by  chemical  cNaminalion.  The  sense  of  smell  can- 
not be  depended  on  fur  this  purpose,  because  it  is  so  easily 
blunted.  After  i-cmaining  in  a  nwrni  full  of  bad  air  for  10 
oris  minutes  a  person  will  usually  be  unable  to  perceive 
any  tmplcasant  odor  about  it.  It  is  only  upon  passing  from 
the  fresh  outdoor  air  intci  a  tainted  atmosphere  that  the  sense 
of  smell  can  be  relied  uptm  to  discover  the  bad  quality  of  the 
air,  but  even  then  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
real  degree  of  pollution. 

When  the  carbonic  acid  gas  due  to  respiration  and  exhala- 
tion does  not  exceed  2  parts  in  l(i,(H)0,  the  air  is  considered 
fresh  and  who!e!,omc.  When  a  definite  animal  or  musty 
odor  begins  to  be  perceptible,  the  air  is  said  to  be  rathrr 
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close^  and  the  exhaled  carbonic  acid  gas  is  found  to  amount 
to  4  or  5  parts.  When  the  proportion  increases  to  7  or  8 
parts,  the  air  is  called  close  or  very  close,  and  when  it  reaches 
12  parts  in  10,000  the  air  is  pronounced  very  bad.  Above 
this  point  the  sense  of  smell  fails  to  perceive  any  marked 
difference. 

256.  Proper  ventilation  requires  that  the  exhaled  carbonic- 
acid  gas  should  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  2  parts  in  10,000. 
The  amount  of  air  that  will  be  required,  per  minute,  to 
maintain  this  degree  of  freshness  may  be  readily  computed. 

Each  adult  person  in  good  health  breathes  out  about .  7  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour,  and  in  the  same  time 
exhales  from  the  lungs  and  skin  about  .091  pound  of  water, 
which  at  70°  becomes  about  80  cubic  feet  of  steam  or  vapor. 
He  also  imparts  about  400  heat  units  per  hour  to  the  air  of 
the  room  by  conduction  and  radiation  from  his  body.  The 
air  supplied  for  ventilation  must,  therefore,  serve  three  pur- 
poses: to  dilute  the  carbonic  acid  to  a  proj^er  degree;  to 
absorb  the  vapors  exhaled,  w^ithout  permitting  any  noticeable 
increase  in  the  humidity ;  and  to  absorb  the  heat  as  rapidly 
as  emitted,  without  perceptible  rise  of  temperature. 

In  order  to  dilute  .7  of  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  to  the 
proportion  of  2  parts  in  10,000,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with 

— ^ — - — '—  =  3,500  cubic  feet  of  air.     Therefore,  the  air 

supply  should  be  3,500  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each  adult 
person,  or  nearly  1  cubic  foot  per  second.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  smaller  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by 
children,  the  supply  for  schoolrooms  and  similar  places  may 
be  reckoned  at  3,000  cubic  feet  per  person,  per  hour. 

257.  The  volume  of  the  air  supply  required  varies  with 
the  season  and  the  condition  of  the  outer  atmosphere.  In 
clear,  cold  weather,  3,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  head  is  suf- 
ficient for  good  ventilation;  but  on  a  mild  spring  day,  with 
a  damp,  mugg\'  atmosphere,  it  is  difficult  to  get  enough  air 
without  getting  too  much  heat  at  the  same  time.  The  air 
is  not  dried  in  the  least  by  passing  through  heaters,  and  is  so 
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moist  and  warm  that  it  fails  to  remove  the  animal  Iieat  as 
fast  as  nei^cssary.  Where  people  are  assembled  in  conaider- 
ablo  numbers,  as  in  siihools,  etc.,  it  is  likely  to  produce  feel- 
ings of  ^eat  lassitude,  and  even  fainting  spells.  On  such 
occasions  as  these,  it  is  highly  detarable  to  have  some  means 
fur  reducing  the  humidity  of  the  air. 

S}58.  Cubic  space  is  not  an  important  factor  in  ventila- 
tion, but  there  is  a  certain  minimum  sfiue  required  for  each 
IK-rson  which  must  never  be  di.sregarded.  The  carbonic 
acid  and  other  exhalations  from  the  body  diffuse  themselves 
through  the  air  with  comparative  slowness,  and  in  order  to 
secure  their  dispersion  into  the  atmosphere  with  proper 
rapidity,  it  is  necessary  that  every  person  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  "breathing  room." 

The  minimum  space  that  may  be  permitted,  in  cubic  feet 
per  person,  is  as  follows: 

111  a  lotlying  or  tenement  house 800  cataic  feet, 

111  a  sclKxJroom S.W  cubic  feet 

Barracks. (lOO  cubic  feet. 

Ordinary  hospital  ward 1.(100  cubic  feet. 

Fever  or  surgical  ward 1,100  cubic  fcc-t. 

Floor  space  must  be  considered  as  much  as  mere  cubic 
space.  Thus,  in  a  schfxilroom,  there  must  be  an  aggregate 
of  25  square  feet  of  iloor  surface  for  each  pupil ;  and  in  hos- 
pitals each  bed  must  have  100  square  feet  of  space. 

In  stables,  each  horse  or  cow  should  have  100  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  Ahorse  should  have  1,  COO  cubic  feet  of  air 
space,  and  a  cow  not  less  than  1,200.  As  cows  are  usually 
kept  to  furnish  milk  for  food,  it  is  important  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  that  the  air  around  them 
should  Ix;  clean.  The  practice  of  furnishing  their  quarters 
with  plenty  of  good  air  has  been  found  highly  oenefieial. 


PREPARATIOX  OF  AIR. 

359.  In  many  cases  the  air  supplied  to  public  halls  and 
other  large  buildings  requires  to  be  treated  in  various  ways, 
to  render  it  wholesome  and  prepare  it  for  personal  use  with 
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comfort  In  summer  time,  it  needs  to  be  washed  free  from 
dust,  and  also  to  be  dried  and  cooled.  During  the  winter 
months,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  heat  the  air,  but  to  increase 
its  humidity  also. 

MOISTENIXG  AIR. 

260.  The  proper  degree  of  humidity  of  a  fresh-air  sup- 
ply varies  in  different  countries.  In  the  United  States,  the 
clew  point  of  the  air  when  delivered  into  rooms  should  be 
about  40^  F.  This  gives  about  40  per  cent,  of  humidity 
when  the  air  has  a  temperature  of  70°  F. 

Thus,  if  the  air  is  fully  saturated  with  moisture  when  at 
a  temperature  of  40°,  its  humidity  will  be  correct  when  it 
reaches  the  temperature  of  70°,  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
have  been  heated  in  the  meantime.  It  is  seldom  necessary 
to  raise  the  dew  point  any  higher,  except  for  ccrtiiin  manu- 
facturing purposes,  such  as  in  weaving  rooms,  etc. 

*Ziil.  The  methods  commonly  used  for  moistening  air 
consist  in  passing  it  through  a  spray  of  water,  or  over  the 
surface  of  water  contained  in  evaporating  pans,  or  by  inject- 
ing steam  into  the  air-current. 

A  very  convenient  method  of  humidifying  a  current  of  air 
is  to  inject  steam  into  it.  The  jet  should  blow  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  so  that  the  steam  will 
diffuse  readily  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  air.  The  ori- 
fices usually  required  are  very  small,  but  they  should  never 
be  made  less  than  -jV  inch  in  diameter,  because  such  fine 
holes  are  very  liable  to  become  clogged  and  cease  to  o|KTate. 

The  weight  of  steam  that  will  be  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere,  per  hour,  thnjugh  jets  of  small  diameter,  the 
pressure  being  not  lower  than  about  20  pounds  per  square 
inch,  absolute,  is  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Orifice  -^f  inch  diameter  =  .0:V.)-W  pound, 
Orifice  •j'y  inch  diameter  =  .15770  pound, 

for  each  pound  of  steam  pressure. 

At  lower  pressures,  the  rate  of  discharge  becomes  slower 
and  cannot  be  conveniently  computed. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATION 

DRYING  AND  COOLING  AIK. 

363.     The  process  t-f  drying  air  is  just  the  reverse  of 

that  for  drj'ing  cloth  and  other  wet  materials. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  drying,  the  materials  are  healed, 
in  order  to  fonvert  the  moisture  into  steam  and  drive  it  oJf 
into  the  atmosphere ;  but  in  dealing  with  humid  air,  the  only 
way  by  which  the  moisture  can  be  reduced  is  by  condensing 
a  pari  of  it. 

Air  cannot  possibly  be  dried  by  heating  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  hot  air  encounters  any  water,  it  will  impart  heat  to 
it  and  cause  more  evaporation,  thus  actually  increasing  the 
amount  of  vapor  [jct  cubic  foot  of  space.  The  only  practi- 
cable method,  therefore,  of  drying  air,  that  is,  of  condensing 
the  atmospheric  steam,  is  to  lower  its  temperature, 

>i<tIS.  The  method  usually  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  to 
pass  the  air  over  trays  containing  ice,  or  over  pipe  coils  con- 
taining cold  brine  or  other  refrigerating  liquids.  It  has 
been  attempted  in  many  cases  to  perform  the  work  witli 
coils  which  were  filled  with  water  at  ordinary  natural  tcm- 
jwraturc,  but  the  results  were  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

An  apparatus  that  employs  natural  water  in  the  coils  is 
useful  for  cooling  purposes  only:  it  is  quite  incapable  of 
drying  ordinary  air,  because  the  water  seldom  has  a  tem- 
perature in  summer  time  of  less  than  5o°  or  G0°,  and,  con- 
sequently, cannot  lower  the  dew  point  below  CO".  The 
humidity  of  air  at  70°,  having  its  dew  point  at  00°,  would  be 
about  71  per  cent,  which  is  far  too  high  to  be  comfortable. 
In  this  respect,  such  apparatus  is  quite  inferior  to  that  in 
which  ice  or  cold  refrigerating  liquids  arc  employed. 


riLTERING  Am. 

3C4.  The  object  of  filtration  is  to  arrest  dust,  smoke, 
etc.,  and  prevent  it  from  passing  into  the  building.  The 
apparatus  employed  is  of  two  classes:  wet  and  dry. 

A  -wot  flltcsr  consists  of  a  coarse  netting,  whicli  is  stretched 
across  the  airway  and  is  kept  constantly  wet  or  moist     Th? 
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net  may  be  made  of  small  rope  or  other  rough  fiber,  and 
should  have  a  mesh  not  larger  than  1  ineh.  The  water 
should  be  allowed  to  trickle  down  over  it  constantly,  keep- 
ing it  wet  enough  to  make  the  dust  adhere  wherever  it 
touches.  The  net  gradually  becomes  loaded  with  dirt, 
which  requires  to  be  washed  off.  This  may  be  done  auto- 
matically by  means  of  an  ordinary  periodical  flushing  tank, 
arranged  to  empty  a  liberal  supply  of  water  over  the 
screen. 

265.  A  dry  screen  for  a  large  airway  may  be  con- 
structed as  shown  in  Fig.  87.  A  set  of  inclined  screens  a,  a 
are  supported  upon  transverse  bars  b  and  c.  These  screens 
are  made  of  wire  netting,  having  a  mesh  of  2  inches  or 
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more;  and  their  purpose  is  to  support  other  screens  made  of 
cheese  cloth  or  light  muslin.  They  are  fixed  in  place,  and 
do  not  need  to  be  removed  for  cleaning. 

The  cloth  filters  are  made  in  the  form  of  V-shaped  bags, 
as  shown  at  d.  They  are  secured  in  place  by  fastening  the 
front  edges  to  the  bars  b\  the  air  entering  at  the  open  mouth 
inflates  them  so  that  they  lie  tightly  against  the  wire  screens 
a.  The  total  area  of  filtering  surface  thus  exposed  should 
be  8  to  10  times  the  sectional  area  of  the  airway.  The  filter 
bags  must  be  removed  at  intervals  and  emptied  of  dust,  and 
they  should  also  be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  before  they 
are  used  again. 


DIFFUSION   A3fD    D18TR1BUTIOX   OP  AIR. 

2iHi.  It  may  easily  happen  that  the  ventilation  of  a 
room  will  be  verj-  unsatisfactory,  notwithstanding  that  a 
current  of  fresh  air  of  sufficient  quantity  is  constantly  pass- 
ing into  and  out  of  the  apartment.  Unless  the  incoming  air 
is  introduced  in  a  proper  manner,  it  may  pass  in  a  nearly 
unbroken  current  from  the  inlet  to  the  otitlct,  and  practi- 
cjilly  fail  to  disturb  and  renew  the  main  body  of  air  in  the 
room. 

Gwn/  vcntilatum  requires  that  the  foul  air  shall  be  well 
mixed  and  diluted  with  that  which  is  pure;  but  whether  the 
desired  mixing  will  take  place  or  not  depends  mainly  upon 
the  care  and  skill  employed  to  insure  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  proper  diffusion.  Neglect  at  this  point  has  led  to 
many  serious  failures  in  ventilating  buildings.  Diffusion 
proceeds  best  when  the  whole  body  of  air  is  at  a  uniform 
temperature. 

In  still,  cold  air,  the  products  of  respiration,  being  warm, 
aseend  at  a  rale  slightly  greater  than  the  rate  of  diffusion; 
consequently,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  more  carbonic  acid, 
etc.,  to  be  found  near  the  ceiling  than  near  the  floor,  but,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  space. 

Sjti7.  If  warm,  fresh  air  is  introduced  near  the  top  of  a 
room  it  will  lie  against  the  ceiling  in  a  body,  and  will  not 
diffuse  to  any  satisfactory  extent  into  the  colder  air  below. 
To  get  it  down  to  the  breathing  level,  it  must  be  driven  down 
by  force;  there  is  no  other  way. 

The  tendency  of  ascending  currents  of  hot  air  is  to  flow 
in  well  defined  streaks,  the  separation  becoming  more 
marked  as  the  difference  in  temperature  increases.  The 
diffusion  may  be  greatly  improved  by  introducing  the  hot 
air  in  a  large  number  of  small  streams,  but  this  is  imprac- 
ticable in  many  cases  on  account  of  the  expense  involved. 

308.     Artlieslon  of  Ciirrcnts   to    Siirfoces. — Another 

important  pro]x;rty  of  air-currents,  both  hot  and  cold,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  art  of  ventilation,  is   their 
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tendency  to  adhere  to  surfaces  along  which  they  happen  to 
be  moving.  For  instance,  if  a  current  flows  horizontally 
through  an  opening  at  the  level  of  the  floor,  it  will  keep 
close  to  the  floor  and  be  plainly  perceptible  a  long  distance 
away ;  but  a  similar  current  issuing  from  an  opening  in  the 
wall,  midway  between  the  floor  and  ceiling,  would  be  quite 
imperceptible  at  only  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  register. 

In  a  similar  manner,  a  current  of  cold  air  formed  by  the 
cooling  action  of  a  large  window  will,  in  many  cases, 
descend  and  creep  along  the  floor  almost  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  before  it  diffuses,  making  it  very  uncom- 
fortable around  the  feet  and  ankles  of  the  occupants.  In 
this  way,  annoying  drafts  may  occur  at  points  where  they 
arc  least  expected. 

ACOUSTIC  EFFECTS  OF  AIU-CITRREXTS. 

/^69.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  all  public 
buildings,  such  as  churches,  theaters,  lecture  rooms,  etc., 
that  a  person  speaking  from  the  stage  or  platform  should  be 
distinctly  heard  at  any  point  on  the  floor  or  in  the  galleries. 

The  transmission  of  sound  is  affected  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  currents  in  the  air,  and  by  variations  in  its  den- 
sity, or  temperature.  If  a  sound  projected  by  the  speaker 
encounters  an  air-current,  it  will  be  deflected  from  its  origi- 
nal course,  and  will  appear  to  the  hearer  to  be  somewha^ 
weaker  than  it  otherwise  would.  If  a  number  of  currents 
are  encountered,  the  weakening  effect  will  be  very  notice- 
able. 

The  greatest  obstruction,  however,  is  caused  by  inequali- 
ties in  the  temjx^rature  of  the  air  through  which  the  sound 
passes.  Sound  is  always  retarded  by  passing  from  a  denser 
medium  into  a  lighter  one,  and  vice  versa.  When  an  audi- 
ence room  is  full  of  streaks  of  warm  air,  either  ascending  or 
descending,  the  voice  of  the  speaker  will  be  so  retarded  in 
passing  through  them  successively,  that  persons  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  room  will  have  great  difficulty  in  hear- 
ing plainly. 

For  these  reasons  the  practice  of  introducing  the  warm 
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270.  The  comparative  advantages  of  these  opposing 
isystuiiis  of  vtnliliitioii  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

].  The  currents  of  warm  air  arising  from  human  beings 
and  containing  the  exhalations  and  products  of  respiration 
are  warmer  than  tlie  suiTounding  air,  and  naturally  tend  to 
iniive  upwards.  Thus  tliey  tend  to  assist  upward  ventilation 
and  lo  impede  downward  movement  The  iimount  of  force 
required  to  overcome  the  rising  tendency  of  these  currents 
is  so  small,  however,  llmt  it  need  not  be  considered  in  eases 
where  fans  are  tised  for  forcing  the  air,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any 
case,  except  where  ventilating  chimneys  having  compara- 
tively weak  draft  arc  employed, 

3.  The  hot  air  and  g:ises  produced  by  gas  burners,  etc., 
have  a  strong  upward  tendency,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  a 
^■ahiable  auxiliary  to  upward  ventilation.  WTien  the  down- 
ward system  is  used,  these  lights  should  be  enclosed,  and 
the  products  of  cnnibustiim  carried  away  to  avoid  contami- 
nating the  fresh  air.  Usiially  these  hot  gases  can  be  utilized 
to  increa:;u  the  draft,  by  discharging  them  into  the  foul-air 
flues. 

a.  The  direction  of  the  ventilating  movement  has  only  a 
very  .slight  effect  in  varying  the  distribution  of  the  exhala- 
tions and  products  of  respiration  throughout  the  room.  The 
tendency  which  these  have  to  float  upwards  is  counteracted 
in  the  downwanl  system  by  the  general  movement  of  the 
air,  and  they  are  swept  down  to  the  floor  and  into  the  outlet 
flues.  In  the  upward  system,  they  are  merely  carried  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  quality  of  the  air  at  the  breathing 
level  depends  mainly  upon  the  proportion  of  fresh  airstipplied, 
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4.  In  rooms  that  are  likely  to  be  fully  occupied,  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  locate  the  fresh-air  opening's  in  or  near  the  floor  so 
that  the  incoming  currents  will  not  impinge  on  some  part 
of  the  bodies  of  the  occupants  and  produce  disagreeable 
sensations.  The  difficulty  is  aggravated  by  the  tendency  of 
air-currents  to  adhere  to  the  surfaces,  both  vertical  and 
horizontal. 

In  downward  ventilation,  the  incoming  currents  are  likely 
to  be  dissipated  before  they  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 
room,  and  consequently  they  may  be  comparatively  few  in 
number  and  larger  in  volume,  and  may  have  a  higher  veloc- 
ity. The  foul  air  may,  without  producing  uncomfortable 
feelings,  be  taken  but  through  floor  openings  at  a  higher 
velocity  than  could  be  allowed  for  inflowing  currents. 

5.  The  ascending  air-currents  employed  in  the  upward 
system  tend  to  carry  up  into  the  breathing  zone  the  dust 
and  other  offensive  matters  which  otherwise  would  lie  upon 
the  floor.  As  the  upward  flow  is  continuous,  the  dust  is 
kept  in  constant  circulation,  and  no  opportunity  is  given  it 
to  settle.  Downward  currents,  on  the  contrary,  will  carry  it 
directly  into  the  outlets  and  thus  dispose  of  it. 

6.  In  audience  rooms  of  great  height,  having  balconies 
and  galleries,  either  system  may  be  applied  successfully,  so 
far  as  the  distribution  of  fresh  air  and  heat  is  concerned,  but 
the  acoustic  properties  are  likely  to  be  better  with  the  down- 
ward system,  because  the  main  body  of  air  is  more  likely  to 
be  uniform  in  density  and  temperature,  and  free  from  per- 
ceptible currents. 

THK  KXIIAUST  AXD  PRKSSUUK  SYSTEMS. 

271*  Air  may  be  moved  and  distributed  with  equal 
facility  by  either  of  these  systems,  provided  that  the  differ- 
ence in  pressure,  above  or  below  the  atmosphere,  is  the  same, 
and  that  the  apparatus  is  of  equal  capacity.  But  the  leakage 
of  air  which  takes  place  through  every  hole  and  crevice  in 
the  walls,  and  around  every  loose-fitting  window,  etc. ,  affects 
the  exhaust  system  far  more  seriously  than  the  other.  When 
air  is  drawn  through  a  heating  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
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bot-air  famace,  fomc  of  the  prodacu  of  combuftUon  Xfe  ax- 
taia  to  leak  through  the  fnnuce  jointx  ami  pDUtm  the  tt 
sapptj.     With  the  pn:sstux:  system,  no  Icoka^  of  £;»  ii 
likely  to  occur.     Oo  the  coatraiy,  tbu  frush  air  is  likely  ir,   I 
force  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  furnace. 

The  practical  tItScrcnce  bctirocn  the  two  systunu  may  he  I 
clearly  pcrcuiTfJ  by  coosidcriag  the  cxhanst  sj'Stcm  as  liaV'  I 
in^asJoglotmtlvt,  bntamnltitude  of  inlt^ts;  while  thcpRS-  I 
sure  system  hus  nnmeroos  outlets,  but  only  one  inlet.     Tbt 
purity  of  the  air  supply  most  be  controlled  at  the  Inlet,  aad    [ 
it  is  practically  modi  easier  to  supervise  one  largB  inlet  than 
atnultiniile  of  small  ^oes.     Otherwise,  the    real    points  <i 
difleiencc  in  the  two  S}-stems  ar?  unimportant. 

Usually  the  terms  cxlutu^t  and  prcjoaro  are  applied 
only  to  those  systems  which  are  operated  by  fans  or  sitam 
blowers,  but  tlie  same  difference  in  principle  exists  betwi«Q 
those  operated  by  heat  or  grarfty.  Thus,  the  asplratioii 
syatctQ,  which  depends  up«>n  the  draft  of  a  central  foul-air 
chimney,  is  essentially  an  exhaust  system,  because  the  pres- 
sure within  the  rooms  is  slightly  lower  than  is  the  external 
atmosphere.  The  ordinarynntunilMlmftsyslem,  operated 
by  a  hm-;iir  furnace  or  by  indifL-cl  radiators,  is  in  principle 
a  pressure  system,  tiie  intemii!  pressure  bcin,!,'  a  little  abnvi; 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  difference  in. either  case  is  the 
measure  of  the  force  of  the  draft 


273.  In  this  system,  all  of  the  foul-air  flues  are  brought 
together  and  connected  into  a  single  large  chimney  or  shaft, 
so  that  there  is  practically  only  one  outlet.  There  are  three 
methods  in  vogue  of  arranging  the  flues  and  the  movement 
of  the  air: 

1,  To  carry  a  separate  flue  from  each  room  to  the  attic, 
where  they  converge  into  a  few  large  ones  and  Anally  enter 
the  base  of  the  aspirating  shaft.  The  shaft,  in  this  case, 
starts  from  the  attic  and  docs  not  extend  down  through  the 
lower  stories. 
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2.  To  carry  each  foul-air  flue  horizontally  and  connect  it 
directly  into  the  aspirating  shaft,  which  in  this  case  must 
extend  through  the  entire  building. 

3.  To  carry  the  flues  downwards  into  the  basement,  and 
connect  them  to  the  stack  at  the  lowest  practicable  level. 

In  the  first  and  third  methods,  the  number  of  flues 
increases  with  the  height  of  the  building,  being  most 
numerous  in  the  upper  story  in  the  former  case,  and  in  the 
first  story  in  the  latter  case. 

An  aspirating  chimney  which  extends  to  the  basement  is 
necessarily  much  more  expensive  than  one  which  starts  from 
the  attic.  The  space  required  for  a  brick  chimney  of  this 
kind  is  considerable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  required  ia  the  lower  stories,  but  also  because  the 
sectional  area  necessary  to  carry  the  foul  air  and  allow  for 
frictional  resistance  is  so  large. 

In  practice,  the  velocity  of  the  air  will  seldom  exceed  6 
feet  per  second,  and  the  area  of  the  shaft  sho'.ld  be  calcu- 
lated upon  that  basis.  In  cases  where  an  exhaust  fan  or 
si^am  jet  exhauster  can  be  used,  the  estimate  of  velocity  may 
be  increased  to  8  or  possibly  10  feet  per  second. 

273.  The  principal  advantage  possessed  by  the  third 
method  over  the  first  is  the  facility  which  it  affords  for 
using  heaters  at  the  base  of  the  stack  to  aid  the  draft.  A 
part  of  the  increase  in  draft  pressure  gained  in  that  way  is 
spent  in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  foul  air 
while  descending  the  flues  to  the  basement;  consequently, 
the  net  gain  is  not  very  great. 

When  an  aspirating  fan  or  a  steam  jet  exhauster  is 
employed  to  increase  the  draft,  instead  of  a  heater  of  some 
kind,  the  advantage  of  cost  and  convenience  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  first  or  upward  method, 

374.  During  the  cold  season,  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  foul  air  and  the  outer  atmosphere  is  usually 
sufficient  to  create  a  satisfactory  draft  in  the  aspirating 
chimney.  In  addition,  the  hot  gases  from  the  heating 
apparatus  may  be   turned  into  the   stack  to  increase  the 
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'  teniperalure  and  aid  the  draft.  But  during  mild  w-ealher,  the 
tcmpcruturc  tliffcrc-nco  diniinislits,  iind  iti  sunmicr  time 
dwindles  to  almost  nothing',  on  some  occasions  being  actiudk 
reversed.  The  chimney  ilius  becomes  im|K(tent  and  ini^ 
crativo  as  the  weather  becomes  wanner,  and  aiixlliarr 
apimmtiiis  KUch  as  steam  coil-s  stoves  K^atcs  and  gas  bum- 
erti,  located  al  the  base  of  tho  stock,  must  then  be  emplo\-oi 
to  aid  in  maintaining:  the  ventilation. 

275.  Hteam  tvillH.  in  order  to  Ixj  effective,  should  he 
placed  crosswise  nf  the  foul-.Hircurrcnt,  and  the  pipes  should 
bo  spaced  wide  aiiart,  so  as  to  imiwdu  the  current  as  little  as 
pofutibtc.  The  ivtjwiwte^iumlxir  can  Ik:  used  by  placing  them 
in  several  tiers;  1  J-inch  pivx;s  should  Iw  spaceil  not  less  than 
4  inches  a]>art  between  centei"s. 

If  the  eoila  are  located  in  the  -ttack,  they  should  be  placed 
horizontally,  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  88,  ca.re  being  taken  to 
insure  perfect  drainage. 
It  is  poor  practice  to 
arrange  steam  coils  ver- 
tically and  around  the 
sides  of  the  stack,  be- 
cause only  a  small  part 
of  the  air  will  come  into 
actual  contact  with  them 
and  be  properly  heated. 
The  coils  should  be 
placed  as  low  down  in 
the  slack  as  practicable, 
in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  available  hcijfht  for  the  column  of  warm  air,  and 
every  foul-air  inlet  should  enter  below,  never  above  them. 


TIFF,  XATl'R.M,  im.VFT  STSTEM. 

27G.  In  this  system,  the  air  is  permitted  to  circulate 
withnut  any  .artificial  foree.  In  the  better  class  of  dwellings, 
sjiecial  flues  are  provided,  by  which  the  foul  air  may  pass 
out;  but  ill  the  majority  of  cases  it  escapes  only  through 
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incidental  outlets,  such  as  openings  around  the  window 
casings,  loosely  fitting  window  sashes,  cracks  in  the  plaster- 
ing and  walls,  through  transoms,  under  doors,  etc. 

The  problem  of  ventilation  by  this  system  is  always  com- 
bined with  the  question  of  heating.  The  air  is  moved  solely 
by  heat,  which  is  usually  applied  before  it  enters  the  room. 
The  quantity  of  fresh  air  that  may  enter  the  room  depends 
upon  its  temperature,  and  upon  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  lost 
by  cooling,  etc.  The  main  object  is  usually  to  maintain  a 
certain  temperature  in  the  apartment,  the  fresh  air  being 
regarded  principally  as  a  carrier  of  heat.  If  the  cooling 
process  goes  on  slowly,  the  quantity  of  hot  air  admitted 
must  be  reduced,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  ventilation. 
Thus,  this  system  operates  so  as  to  provide  the  greatest 
supply  of  fresh  air  in  very  cold,  windy  weather,  and  the 
least  in  moderate,  still,  and  humid  weather,  just  the  reverse 
of  what  should  be  the  case.  The  natural  ventilation  sys- 
tem is  useful  in  small  buildings  only;  it  is  a  failure  in  large 
or  crowded  buildings,  such  as  churches,  schools,  etc. 


FORCED  BLAST. 

277.  The  use  of  a  fan  to  create  an  excess  of  air  pressure, 
or  plenum,  in  the  interior  of  a  building  makes  it  practicable 
to  secure  perfect  ventilation  at  all  times,  regardless  of  wind 
or  weather.  The  certainty  of  its  operation,  and  its  ability  to 
furnish  more  air  if  required,  are  features  of  great  value. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  the  fan  may  be 
located  at  any  point  which  may  be  most  convenient,  either 
at  the  bottom  of  the  building,  or  at  the  top.  It  may  be 
placed  in  another  building,  even  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  The  system  of  air  supply  may  be  operated  from 
above,  in  a  general  downward  direction,  or  in  the  reverse 
way,  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  situation. 

The  heating  apparatus  employed  in  conjunction  with  a  fan 
may  be  of  any  variety  desired,  either  steam,  hot- water,  or 
hot-air  furnace.  The  use  of  a  forced  blast  enables  the  heat- 
ers to  operate  with  the  maximum  degree  of  efficiency,  and  to 
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accomplish  the  work  required  with  the  minimum  area  of 
healing  surface  and  of  flues. 

In  selecting  centrifugal  fans,  small  wheels  and  very  high 
speeds  should  be  avoided,  because  they  arc  very  liable  to  be 
noisy.  Large  wheels  waste  less  power,  and  have  the  advan- 
tage of  possessing  a  large  reser\-e  capacity,  which  may  be 
brought  into  use  at  any  time  by  increasing  the  speed. 

The  use  of  belting  or  friction  gears  for  driving  fans  should 
be  avoided  whenever  p<jssible.  The  engine  or  motor  should, 
if  conii'enient,  1x3  connected  direetly  to  the  fan  shaft. 


COMnlNKD  SYSTEMS. 

278.  It  is  common  practice  to  use  the  aspiration  and 
naliind  draft  systems  together,  and  in  many  cases  it  would 
Ik;  difficult  to  fix  the  line  of  demarcation  Ixjtween  them.  One 
system  naturally  supplements  the  other,  and  the  combination 
is  usually  an  advantageous  one. 

There  are  many  instances,  also,  in  which  the  exhanst  sys- 
tem is  used  in  combination  with  a  pressure  or  plenum  system, 
liuth  being  operated  by  fans.  L'nder  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, this  combination  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  does 
not  afffird  any  particular  advantage,  and  there  are  several 
substantial  objections  to  it.  The  cost  for  flues,  fans,  power, 
motors,  installation,  and  attendance  is  greater  than  in  a  sim- 
ple pressure  system  of  equal  aggregate  capacity. 

The  exhaust  and  pressure  fans,  in  a  combined  system, 
handle  the  same  air  in  succession ;  consequently,  one  of  them 
is  sufficient  to  furnish  the  required  volume.  In  order  to  do 
the  same  work  with  a  single  fan,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
increase  the  pressure  to  the  total  of  that  produced  by  the 
two.  This  may  be  done  by  increasing  the  peripheral  speed 
of  the  fan  wheel,  either  by  enlarging  the  diameter,  or 
increasing  the  speed  of  rotation — usually  both.  The  larger 
single  fan  will  cost  much  less  than  the  two  smaller  ones,  and 
will  require  less  care  and  attention  to  maintain  it  in  good 
order. 

The  single  fan  will  require  only  about  66  to  75  per  cent 
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of  the  power  consnmcd  by  the  other  two,  the  saving  being 
due  to  the  Bmaller  waste  hy  friction.  The  motor  or  engine 
will  also  cost  less  than  two  motors  required  fur  the  other 
fans.  There  is  also  a  considerable  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  single  fan  in  the  matter  of  space  occupied,  and  cost  of 
installation. 

HIXLNG   VAIjVES,  PLUES,  AXD  DUCT8. 

379.    Mixing  valves  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of 

any  system  of  ventilation.     They  form  the  only  practicable 

method  of  quickly  regulating  the  temperature,  and  at  the 

same  time  securing  an  unvarying  amount  of  fresh  air. 


The  registers  which  arc  commonly  used  f  nr  controlling  the 
admis^on  of  air  to  rooms,  havin^j  louvres  or  valves  that 
can  be  opened  or  closed,  are  all  wn  mi,'  in  priuciple  ami  should 
be  discarded.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  they  arc  almost 
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universally  used  with  indi re ct-li eating  apparatus  of  all  kinds 
^-steam,  Iiot-wator,  and  hot-air  fnmitces — yet  they  are  radi- 
cally defective  in  the  most  important  particular.  They  do 
not  permit  tllu  heat  to  be  shut  off  without  shutting  off  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  at  the  same  time. 

In  large  rooiTia  which  are  supplied  with  fresh  air  at  sev- 
eral points,  it  is  di;sirablc  that  each  flue  should  be  provided 
with  a  separate  mixing  valve,  so  that  the  temperature  of 
the  several  air-currents  may  be  varied  independently  when 
rL-quircd.  Fig.  89  shows  an  ordinary  indirect  radiator  box, 
lia\'ing  a  cold-air  inlet  at  a.  A  swinging  valve  d  is  hung 
near  the  end  o£  the  radiator,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
uiado  to  deflect  any  proportiim  of  the  air-current  and  compel 
it  to  puss  over  the  heating  surfaces.  The  valve  is  operated 
by  means  of  a  chain  c  and  a  weighted  handle  */. 

The  importance  of  the  improvement  in  ventilation  to  be 
made  by  using  these  devices  is  not  understood  or  appre- 
ciated, cither  by  the  public,  who  are  vitally  interested  jn  the 
matter,  or  by  the  architects  and  others  who  supply  heating 
apparatus. 

5J80,     In  designing  a  system  of  flues  for  warming  and 

ventilating  purposes,  it  is  necessarj' to  carefully  consider  nut 
only  the  properditncnsions,  but  also  the  efficiency, durability, 
convenience,  and  cost  of  constmetiim. 

The  velocity  o£  the  air-current  in  wall  flues  and  in  branch 
conduits  should  always  be  made  lower  th;in  in  the  main  trunk 
pipes,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  rcdiicing  the  frictional 
i-esistance,  but  to  avoid  delivering  the  air  into  the  rooms  at 
a  velocity  too  great  to  be  easily  controlled  and  diffused,  and 
also  to  prevent  ix;reeptible  drafts. 

When  the  air  is  driven  by  a  fan,  the  velocity  may  be  20 
feet  per  s<?cond  in  the  main  flue,  and  somewhat  less  in  the 
large  branches,  but  shotdd  not  exceed  10  feet  per  second  in 
the  wall  flues.  With  the  aspiration  system,  only  half  of  these 
velocities  can  be  obtained. 

Brick  flues  should  be  plastered  on  the  inside  in  order  to 
present  a  smooth  surface  to  the  air,  and  especial  care  should 
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be  taken  in  this  particular  when  the  aspiration  or  natural 
draft  system  is  to  be  employed. 

28  !•  Metal  flues  possess  the  advantage  of  being*  easily 
made  to  any  reasonable  shape,  thus  permitting  round  corners 
and  easy  curves;  a  further  advantage  is  that  of  occupying 
less  space  than  any  other  kind.  Where  they  are  exposed  to 
moisture,  or  to  the  corrosive  action  of  plaster  or  mortar, 
their  durability  may  be  insured  by  coating  them  thoroughly 
with  asphaltum. 

In  the  plenum  system  of  ventilation,  arrangements  are 
often  made  to  carry  hot  and  cold  air  separately  in  duplicate 
flues.  Usually  the  flues  arc  made  of  equal  size,  but  in  most 
cases  this  is  not  necessary,  because  the  volume  of  cold  air 
required  for  tempering  or  mitigating  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  air-current  is  usually  considerably  less  than  the  volume 
of  hot  air. 

!38S»  Arranjcomeiit  of  Flues. — The  general  method  to 
be  adopted  in  arranging  the  main  distributing  flues  (or  ducts) 
and  branches  in  the  basement  of  a  building  depends  upon 
the  system  of  ventilation  to  be  employed,  and  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  heating  apparatus — whether  concen- 
trated or  distributed. 

With  the  plenum  system,  there  are  several  methods  in 
common  use,  as  follows: 

1.  The  main  flue,  or  duct,  is  carried  along  the  center  line 
of  the  building,  and  lateral  branches  are  extended  right  and 
left  to  the  vertical  ducts  in  the  side  walls.  If  these  are 
numerous,  the  aggregate  length  of  the  branches  is  liable  to 
become  excessive,  causing  too  much  frictional  resistance, 
and  entailing  unnecessary  expense. 

2.  The  main  flue  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  extends  along  each  side  of  the  building  and  supplies 
all  the  vertical  flues  on  that  side.  The  connections  to  the 
wall  ducts  are  then  made  direct,  or  nearly  so.  In  many 
cases  this  plan  is  more  economical,  in  the  matter  of  piping, 
than  the  previous  one. 

3.  An  air  chamber  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the 
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basement,  and  the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  various  vcrticflli^l 
ducts  by  means  of  pipes  extending  radially  from  the  central 
chamber  to  the  points  desired.     This  plan  is  suitable  only 
for  small  buildings.     IE  the   pipes  are  very  long,   or  are  | 
numerous,  it  is  likely  to  prove  an  expensive  and  cumbersome  J 
arrangement. 

4.  The  entire  basement,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  is  made  air-  1 
tight,  and  is  employed  as  a  reservoir  for  fresh  air.  This  I 
plan  is  suitable  for  all  classes  of  buildings  where  the  base-  I 
mcnt  is  not  required  for  storage  purposes.  Where  this. 'I 
system  is  adopted,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  tha  [ 
floor  or  bottom  perfectly  water  and  gas  tight,  so  as  to  pre-  I 
vent  the  entrance  o£  moisture  or  earth  gases;  all  drain  and  I 
soil  pipes  must  also  be  rigorously  excluded  from  the  rooms  I 
used  for  air  storage, 

5.  A  vertical  air-shaff,  extending  from  the  basement  to  1 
the  top  floor,  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  building,  T 
horizontal  branches,  more  or  less  subdivided,  being  taken  ] 
off  at  each  storj'.  In  buildings  of  three  or  more  stories  in  J 
height,  this  plan  is  usually  an  advantageous  one. 

C.  The  fan  delivers  the  air  into  a  chamber  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  for  hot  and  the  other  for  cold  air.  Each 
wall  flue  is  connected  to  this  chamber  by  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent pipe,  and  each  pipe  is  provided  with  a  mixing 
valve  which  delivers  air  from  either  the  hot  or  cold  chamber, 
as  desired. 

283.     Improper  Ontlet  for  Foul  Air. — The  practice  of 

using  the  attic  of  a  building  for  a  foul-air  receiver,  as  fre- 
quentlydone  in  schoolhouses  and  similar  buildings,  is  highly 
objectionable.  The  usual  arrangement  is  to  terminate  the 
foul-air  flues  at  the  attic  floor  and  permit  them  to  discharge 
freely  into  the  space  above.  Sometimes  an  aspirating  shaft 
is  attached  to  the  roof  to  aid  in  discharging  the  foul  air,  but 
usually  it  finds  its  way  out  through  slatted  'windows  and 
similar  openings.  The  wind  has  comparatively  free  access 
to  the  whole  space,  and  while  it  blows,  an  increase  of  pressure 
is  likely  to  exist,  which  is  liable  to  cause  a  blow-down  in  the 
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This  trouble  could  be  prevented  by  connecting  each 
to  an  aspirating  sha£t.  The  force  of  the  draft  wotdd 
be  greatly  augmented  throughout  the  entire  building. 


Air  UNSANITARY  ABRAX^ 


MDi/iii>i 


•    884*    The  problem  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  matter 

Mrom  schoolhouses  is  sometimes  a  difficult  one,  especially 

'illieie  no  water  supply  is  available  for  water  closets.     A 

*^'ifltem  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  cases  has  been 

*  introduced  within  recent  years  under  the  name  of  the  dry- 

^  H^Sit  system.     This  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  well 

known  dry-earth  system,  which  is  quite  imobjectionable  on 

nnitary  grounds. 

This  dry-closet  system  is  operated  by  an  aspirating  chim- 
ney, usually  the  same  one  which  draws  the  foul  air  from  the 
■choolrooms.  The  closet  seats  are  located  in  the  roof  of  a 
tunnel  leading  to  the  chimney,  and  each  scat  is  provided 
with  a  cover  which  is  intended  to  be  kept  closed  when  not 
in  use.  The  liquids  are  sometimes  drained  off,  but  the  solid 
niatters  remain  on  the  floor  of  the  tunnel,  and  are  gradually 
dried  by  the  current  of  air  which  passes  over  them  to  the 
Chimney,  At  the  end  of  the  school  term,  the  deposits  are 
saturated  with  kerosene,  and  then  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  foul  air  from  the  schoolrooms  is  drawn  directly  through 
the  tunnel;  consequently,  whenever  a  blow-down  occurs,  not 
only  will  the  foul  air  be  driven  back  into  the  rooms,  but  the 
noxious  effluvia  of  the  tunnel  will  be  carried  back  with  it. 

As  drying  and  evaporation  can  take  place,  in  this  case, 
only  by  absorbing  heat  from  the  air-current,  it  is  evident 
tnat  the  temperature  of  the  foul  air  will  be  lowered  some- 
wJiat,  and  the  draft  of  the  chimney  will  be  weakened  cor- 
'^^spondingly.  Sometimes  a  small  grate  fire  is  maintained 
at  flie  entrance  to  the  tunnel  or  the  base  of  the  chimney,  to 
maintain  the  draft  in  mild  or  warm  weather,  when  the  heat- 
tt|  apparatus  is  not  in  use. 

In  some  cases,  a  separate  chimney  is  provided  for  the  dry 
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closet,  and  the  air  is  taken  only  from  tlie  room  containing 
tlie  apparatus.  The  result  of  a  blow-down,  however,  is  the 
tame  as  iu  the  previous  case,  except  that  the  communication 
with  the  interior  room  is  a  little  less  direct 

The  seats  iu  lUcse  dry  clusets  are  always  at  a  higher  level 
than  th':  inlet  for  air;  cunscyuently,  the  effluvia  in  the 
tunnel  always  tend  to  flow  out  into  the  room  whenever  a 
cover  ia  raised.  Usually  the  cliimney  draft  is  sufficient  to 
counteract  tliis  tendency  and  prevent  any  outflow,  so  long  as 
only  one  or  two  covers  are  opened;  but  when  all  the  seats 
arc  in  use  at  the  same  time,  as  often  happens,  at  recess  and 
other  occasions,  the  draft  is  wholly  inadequate.  It  is  then 
foimd  that  while  air  flows  inwards  at  a  few  of  the  scats 
nearest  the  chimney,  the  vile  tunnel  air  flows  out  [mdieckt^d 
at  the  others. 

^85.  Another  very  serious  objection  to  this  system  is 
that  much  of  the  fecal  matter  is  reduced,  by  drying,  to  the 
cimdition  of  dust,  and  is  carried  up  the  chimney.  If  this 
matter  happens  to  be  infested  with  the  germs  of  contagious 
diseases,  these  also  are  dried  and  projected  into  the  atmos- 
phere. In  fact,  matter  is  thus  carried  into  the  air  that 
oiijrht  to  go  into  the  earth.  All  dust  eventually  descends  to 
the  level  at  which  people  breathe;  thus,  the  effect  of  this 
apparatus  is  to  disseminate  filth  and  disease  germs  broadcast 
over  the  surrounding  country.  The  dry-earth  system,  in 
which  all  fecal  matter  is  mixed  with  dry  absorbent 
materials,  is  free  from  all  such  objections. 

The  dry-closet  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  school- 
houses,  as  it  is  done  today,  is  a  disgrace;  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  disease  breeders  that  can  be  devised  in  schoolhouse 
construction. 


PRACTICAI.  VENnLATIOIf. 

280,     The  requirements  for  the   successful  ventilation 

of   the   various   classes   of  buildings   which   are   occupied 

by  human  beings  are  alike  in  principle  in  all  cases,  and 

have  been  fully  considered  in  the  preceding  articles.     The 
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architect  should  bear  in  mind  that  ventilation  is  a  sanitary 
necessity,  and  should  realize  that  the  physical  health  of 
those  who  occupy  the  premises  depends  in  a  large  degree 
upon  the  skill  and  faithfulness  with  which  the  work  is 
planned  and  executed. 

Considering  the"  matter  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  the 
problem  of  ventilating  an  ordinary  dwelling,  containing 
from  four  to  eight  rooms,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important,  because  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  are 
housed  in  that  kind  of  building,  and  are  vitally  affected  by 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  them. 

Schoolhouses  come  next  in  importance,  being  occupied  by 
large  numbers  of  children  for  from  four  to  six  hours  per 
day.  Children  are  much  more  susceptible  than  adults  to 
insanitary  influences,  and  must  therefore  be  guarded  with 
the  utmost  care. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  manufactories,  containing 
large  numbers  of  people  engaged  in  labor  for  from  eight  to 
twelve  hours  per  day.  Public  buildings,  such  as  theaters, 
churches,  audience  rooms,  and  legislative  halls,  although 
they  receive  the  greatest  share  of  public  attention,  are 
really  of  less  importance  to  the  sanitarian,  because  they  con- 
tain comparatively  a  smaller  portion  of  the  population,  and 
are  occupied  only  for  short  periods  of  lime. 

The  chief  impediment  to  good  domestic  ventilation  is  the 
expense  of  the  apparatus.  Much  of  the  apparatus  now  on 
the  market  is  needlessly  complicated  and  costly,  and  is 
encumbered  with  numerous  **  attachments'*  which  are  more 
profitable  to  the  vender  than  the  purchaser. 

287*  It  is  impracticable  to  ventilate  a  dwelling  in  a 
proper  manner  while  direct  heaters  of  any  kind  are  used  for 
warming  it.  The  heaters,  whether  stoves  or  radiators, 
must  be  converted  into  direct-indirect  or  i?t direct  apparatus; 
and  the  foul  air  must  be  vented  positively  and  continuously. 
The  inlets  and  outlets  of  each  room  must  be  managed  so 
that  there  will  be  no  considerable  difference  of  temperature 
in  any  part  of  it 
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These  results  can  be  attained  only  by  employing  some       [ 
Rystcm  of  aspiration,  mechanical  veatilatioa  being  assumed      1 
to  be  impracticable  on  account  of  expense.     Foul-air  ducts 
of  suitable  size,  and  having  sufficient  height  to  draw  well, 
must  be  provided;  they  are,  in  fact,  indispensable. 

These  ducts  should  be  brought  together  and  connected      I 
into  a  good  chimney.     The  smoke  pipe  from  the  kitchen      j 
stove  or  the  heating  apparatus  should  extend  up  through      ' 
this  chimney  such  a  distance  that  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
having  a  poor  draft  for  the  fire.     The  pii>e  inside  of  the 
chimney  should  be  made  of  cast  iron,  to  withstand  corro- 
sion, and  it  should  be  braced  so  as  to  stand  in  the  center  of 
the  flue  rather  than  at  one  side.     It  is  better  to  make  one 
large  flue,  with  a  sinoke  pipe  inside  of  it,  than  to  build  a 
pair  of  flues,  one  for  foul  air  and  the  other  for  smoke.     In 
all  but  the  EuiaUcst  dwellings,  two  such  foul-air  chimneys 
should  be  provided,  one  taking  the  smoke  pipe   from  the 
kitchen  range,  and  the  other  from  the  furnace  or  boiler. 
This  permits  the  foul  air  to  be  disposed  of  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  piping. 

The  doors  and  windows  should  be  made  as  nearly  atf' 
tight  as  possible,  so  that  cold  air  cannot  enter  the  building 
except  through  the  proper  channel,  that  is,  through  the 
heating  apparatus. 

388.  One  of  the  chief  difEcultiestobe  found  In  secnring 
a  proper  distribution  of  warm  air  in  the  several  stories  of  a 
dwelling  is  the  draft  that  always  exists  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  on  the  stalrw^ay.  An  upward  current  of  consider- 
able force  prevails  here  at  all  times  while  the  heating 
apparatus  is  in  use,  and  if  there  is  any  mode  of  escape  for  air 
at  the  top,  this  draft  will  be  so  strong  as.  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  suction  of  the  foul-air  flues.  While  this  trouble 
may  be  avoided  by  enclosing  the  stairs  and  placing  doors  at 
the  foot  or  head,  tliis  remedy  is  usually  so  objected  to  that 
it  may  be  dismissed  as  impracticable. 

If  the  hall  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  so  that 
it  is  warm  on  both  sides,  the  stairway  draft  may  be  utilized 
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to  operate  the  ventilating  system.  The  foul  air  may  then 
be  drawn  out  from  each  room  into  the  hall  through  the  space 
under  the  doors,  these  spaces  being  made  of  proper  size  to 
serve  as  foul-air  exits. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairway  the  air  should  be  discharged 
through  an  aspirating  shaft,  and  not  through  a  skylight  or 
ventilator.  If  the  skylight  is  used  for  this  purpose,  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  is  likely  to  enter  at  one  part  of  the  opening, 
while  warm  air  flows  out  of  the  remainder;  thus,  the  cold 
air.  will  pass  down  the  stairs,  making  very  unpleasant  drafts. 

When  the  hall  is  employed  in  this  manner,  all  the  larger 
rooms,  especially  those  on  the  first  floor,  should  be  provided 
with  additional  foul-air  outlets.  An  open  fireplace  serves 
excellently  for  this  purpose,  provided  the  opening  into  the 
chimney  is  not  too  large  or  too  far  above  the  floor.  A  fire- 
place, as  explained  on  another  page,  is  a  poor  contrivance 
for  heating  purposes,  but  it  can  be  made  a  useful  assistant 
to  ventilation. 

I389*  In  dining  rooms  and  parlors,  where  gas  burners 
or  oil  lamps  are  used  for  illumination,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
enclose  the  lights  in  glass,  and  provide  them  with  a  special 
draft  tube  connected  to  the  foul-air  flue.  This  arrangement 
not  only  disposes  of  the  products  of  combustion,  but  it  will, 
if  properly  constructed,  add  considerably  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light.  It  also  furnishes  a  local  vent  which  serves 
admirably  to  clear  the  room  of  the  fumes  of  cigars,  etc. 

I390.  A  common  method  of  ventilating  sleeping:  rooms 
is  to  provide  two  openings  into  the  hallway,  the  door  being 
raised  an  inch  or  more  above  the  floor,  and  the  transom 
being  opened  above  it.  This  device,  however,  is  inopera- 
tive, because  there  is  no  force  tending  to  drive  the  air  cither 
way  through  these  openings.  If  any  fresh  air  reaches  the 
occupant  of  such  a  room,  it  will  be  by  leakage  through  or 
around  the  window.  If  the  window  is  open,  and  the  weather 
is  quiet,  the  air  from  the  hall  is  likely  to  pass  through  the 
room  and  escape  at  the  window,  thus  making  the  chamber  a 
passageway  for  vitiated  air. 
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SOI.  The  bftthi-ootn  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
aud  warmed.  As  usually  constructed,  in  the  smaller  class 
o(  dwellings,  the  bathroom  is  but  little  larger  than  a  closet; 
and  when  a  warm  bath- is  taken,  the  air  is  quickly  vitiated, 
to  a  serious  degree,  by  the  combined  effects  of  moisture, 
lieat,  gas  burners,  and  respiration.  Where  no  positi\"e  ven- 
tilation is  provided,  this  bad  air,  in  conjunction  with  a  warm 
balh,  is  very  exhausting.  The  practice  of  ventilating  a 
kitchen  into  a  Ixithroom  is  entirely  wrong,  ond  sJiould  not 
be  allowed. 

203.  The  water  cloaet  should  be  provided  with  a  special 
ventilating  flue,  or  /aa/  vciil,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
insure  a  draft  in  it  that  will  never  be  reversed.  This  pt|je 
should  take  air  from  under  the  .teat,  and  should,  if  practica- 
ble, be  rim  ukingside  of  the  kitchen  chimney,  and  up  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  independently  of  all  other  pipes,  and  should 
also  lie  provided  with  ii  gas  burner  or  other  artificial  heat 
to  secure  a  positive  draft  when  the  chimney  is  cold.  Outlet 
registers  in  water-closet  apartments  should  be  set  close  to 
the  water-closet  seat. 

303.  AH  i-lot  lu-s  clowls  shnuld  be  ventilated,  especially 
those  which  receive  undergarments  or  soiled  clothing.  The 
o]ienings  from  the^e  closets  should  l>e  protected  with  fine 
screens  to  keep  out  moth  millers,  etc. 

204.  The  kllclicn  and  liuimlry  should  be  ventilated 

independently  of  the  otlier  jiarts  of  the  house,  and  if  there  is 
any  door  opening  directly  from  them  into  the  hall  or  stair- 
ways, it  should  be  made  practically  air-tight,  otherwise  the 
odors  of  cooking,  ete,  will  jjervadc  the  halls  and  upper 
nxims. 

205.  The  ventilation  of  the  collar  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  health  of  the  family,  yet  in  the  majority 
of  dwellings  no  provision  is  made  for  it,  and  it  is  not  even 
supposed  to  be  necessary. 

The  necessary  ventilation  can  be  secured  by  running  a 
flue  from  the  M^/itst  point  in  the  cellar,  usually  the  top  of 
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the  stairway,  up  to  the  roof,  placing  it  in  some  interior  wall 
where  it  will  be  reasonably  warm.  The  proper  size  for  this 
flue  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  cellar — whether  wet 
or  dry — and  the  nature  and  quantity  of  materials  stored  in 
it.  Ventilation  is  needed  most  when  tlie  place  is  both  warm 
and  moist,  because  fermentation  then  proceeds  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  and  molds  and  fungi  flourish  vigorously. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  merely  make  an  opening  into  one  of 
the  chimneys  for  ventilating  purposes,  because  it  will  prob- 
ably spoil  the  draft  of  the  stove  or  heating  apparatus  con- 
nected to  it 

The  presence  of  a  furnace  or  boiler  in  a  cellar  helps  to  ven- 
tilate it,  by  passing  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  through 
the  fire  and  up  the  chimney.  The  quantity  thus  removed, 
however,  is  quite  insufficient  unless  the  cellar  be  small, 
very  clean,  and  unusually  dry. 

296*  The  flrst  floor  in  a  dwelling  should  be  made  gas- 
tight,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cellar  air  from  passing  through 
and  mingling  with  the  air  in  the  living  rooms.  This  is  best 
done  by  laying  the  floor  in  two  thicknesses,  with  a  thick  layer 
of  tarred  paper  between  them.  Ordinary  building  paper  is 
quite  inferior  to  the  tarred  material  for  this  purpose.  This 
floor  should  extend  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  building  and  be 
made  air-tight  around  the  edges,  so  that  no  air  can  possibly 
pass  up  from  the  cellar  into  the  spaces  between  the  studding 
or  furring  strips. 

In  the  cheaper  class  of  frame  dwellings,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  leave  these  spaces  open,  so  that  they  form  flues, 
up  which  the  cellar  air  passes  to  the  attic  without  restriction. 
The  ventilation  thus  afforded,  although  quite  unintentional, 
has  probably  saved  the  inmates  of  such  dwellings,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  cases,  from  the  sickening  effects  of  bad  cellars  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  deadly.  The  existence  of  these 
flues  or  passages  is  highly  objectionable  on  another  account, 
namely,  that  they  ]:)ermit  heat  to  escape  through  the  walls 
with  undue  rapidity.  All  circulation  of  air  within  them 
should  be  prevented,  either  by  putting  in  tight  horizontal 


partitions  at  short  intt;r\'iils,  or,  better  still,  by  filling  the 
spaces  with  mineral  wool  or  other  non-conducting;  materials. 
lirick  and  mortar  are  not  desirable  for  this  purpose,  because 
they  absorb  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and  tend  to  rot  the 
woodwork. 

2!)7>  Fireplaces. — Theopen  fireplace  is  an  exceedingly 
inclficient  form  of  heating  apparatus.  It  passes  so  much  air 
up  the  chimney  that  the  heat  radiated  from  the  fire  is  quite 
insufficient  to  warm  the  fresh  air  rushing  into  the  room  to 
take  its  place,  to  a  sufficient  dL-gree  to  be  comfortable.  It  is 
impracticable  to  warm  rooms  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the 
open  fireplace,  if  the  external  temperature  is  much  below  33". 

When  the  thermometer  falls  to  lU"  or  lower,  it  appears  as 
if  the  room  becomes  colder  the  more  the  fire  is  made  up, 
until  it  seems  as  though  the  inmates  would  eventually  be 
frozen.  In  some  cases,  fireplaces  are  constructed  so  as  to 
warm  the  fresh  air  before  entering  the  room,  by  passing  it 
through  a  heating  flue;  but  all  such  arrangements  are  faulty 
in  principle,  and  are  unable  to  remedy  the  trouble  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  he  of  any  value.  The  fresh  air  is  delivered 
so  near  to  the  fireplace  that  it  passes  almost  immediately  into 
the  fire,  and  thus  leaves  the  remoter  parts  of  the  room  to 
freeze  as  before. 

The  ordinary  fireplace  wastes  90  per  cent,  or  more,  and 
even  the  most  improved  varieties  arc  believed  to  waste 
not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  heat  given  out  by  the 
fuel.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  their  use  is  restricted  to 
places  where  expense  is  not  objected  to,  and  to  localities 
where  the  temperature  does  not  descend  below  the  freezing 
point. 

They  may  be  employed  to  good  advantage,  however,  in 
colder  climates,  by  using  them  as  auxiliaries  to  the  principal 
heating  apparatus,  putting  fires  in  them  only  when  the 
weather  is  extremely  cold. 

398.  Suminor  Vontilntion. — During  warm  weather, 
when  the  heating  apparatus  is  not  required,  a  building  can 
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be  abundantly  flushed  with  air  by  opening  the  doors  and 
windows.  But  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  proper  ventilation  during  stormy  weather,  when 
all  outer  doors  and  windows  must  be  closed. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  register  should  be  provided  near 
the  ceiling  of  each  room  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  foul 
air,  in  addition  to  that  near  the  floor,  because  the  latter  is 
practically  inoperative  .at  this  season.  These  top  or  ceiling 
registers  are  suitable  only  for  summer  use,  and  should  be 
tightly  closed  at  the  end  of  the  season  when  the  heating 
apparatus  is  started  up. 


£XAMPI/£S  OF  VENTILATION  AND  HEATING. 

299*  Fig.  90  shows  a  good  arrangement  of  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus  in  a  small  frame  dwelling.  This  house 
represents  a  class  which  is  very  numerous  in  the  country  and 
suburban  districts.  It  is  two  stories  high,  except  the  part 
containing  the  pantry,  which  is  a  one-story  addition. 

The  heating  is  performed  by  a  hot-air  furnace  d^  and  the 
ventilation  is  secured  by  an  aspirating  chimney  /.  The 
draft  in  this  chimney  is  aided  by  the  heat  emitted  from 
the  furnace  smoke  pipe  ^,  which  passes  up  through  the  center 
of  it  In  order  to  be  durable,  this  pijxj  must  be  made  of  cast 
iron;  common  wrought-iron  or  galvanized  pipe  is  worthless, 
being  quickly  destroyed  by  corrosion.  The  smoke  pipe  from 
the  kitchen  range  should  be  connected  into  this  pipe,  so  as 
to  aid  ventilation  when  the  furnace  is  not  in  use. 

The  hot-air  registers  are  located  near  the  ceiling  and  in 
the  extreme  outer  comers  of  the  rooms;  the  foul-air  outlets 
into  the  chimney  are  made  near  the  fl(X)r.  A  second  set  of 
outlets  near  the  ceiling  are  provided  for  use  in  summer  time. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  vertical  hot-air  ducts  are  carried  up 
inside  the  room,  instead  of  between  the  studding  in  the 
interior  of  the  walls.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  walls 
are  usually  too  thin  to  permit  the  use  of  a  proper-sized  flue, 
or  to  permit  it  to  be  properly  protected  against  loss  of  heat. 
In  the  arrangement  shown,  a  layer  of  good  non-conducting 


Wa 


iiiatei-ial  1  inch  thick  is  interposed  between  the  wall  and  the 
ducts,  as  shown  at  a,  I;  and  c.  The  other  surfaces  o£  the 
ducts  are  merely  painted,  or  papered,  or  encased  with  tiin 
wood,  so  as  to  present  a  satisfactory  appearance,  and  also 
pnitect  tliem  frmn  injury. 


The  best  non-cnnclnctors  for  tliis  purpose  are  either  coarse 
wool  or  hair  felt,  or  thin  slabs  of  magnesia,  sometimes  called 
"mackite."  If  these  arc  ti>o  expensive,  a  good  sound  pine 
board,  free  from  knots  or  resinous  spots,  may  be  used 
instead.  Paper  will  not  afford  sufficient  resistance  to  the 
escape  of  heat,  unless  it  be  applied  in  many  thicknesses, 
forming;  a  layer  at  least  half  an  inch  thick.  Common  mortar 
or  plaster  is  of  very  little  use  for  this  purpose. 

300.  Instead  of  cdnnectinpr  each  vertical  duct  to  the 
furnace  by  a  separate  i>ipe,  as  f  urnacenicn  usually  insist  upon 
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doing,  only  one  leader  is  used  to  supply  each  group;  this 
should  be  covered  with  non-conducting  material.  The 
second-story  flues  are  throttled  at  the  bottom  where  they 
join  the  leader,  so  that  they  will  not  take  an  imdue  share  of 
the  hot  air. 

The  hot-air  register  in  the  hall  is  placed  in  the  floor, 
instead  of  in  the  wall,  so  that  it  may  serve  conveniently 
as  a  foot  warmer,  etc  The  draft  at  this  register  is  likely 
to  be  good,  unless  there  is  a  considerable  itifiltration  of 
cold  air  through  the  walls  and  around  the  outer  door  and 
windows. 

The  kitchen  range  is  provided  with  a  hood  and  a  venti- 
lating pipe  /',  which  extends  upwards  to  a  point  above  the 
main  roof  and  is  provided  with  a  proper  cowl.  This  pipe 
should  be  provided  with  a  damper,  to  prevent  a  back  draft 
of  cold  air  during  the  night  time,  when  the  fire  is  low,  and 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat  during  cold  weather.  This  arrange- 
ment adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  kitchen,  and  more 
than  repays  for  the  extra  outlay  incurred. 

301*  The  cold-air  flue  extends  from  the  front  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  is  provided  with  a  tight  shutter  or 
slide  at  both  ends,  //  and  /.  It  is  carried  along  overhead 
under  the  floorbeams,  and  is  connected  to  the  base  of  the 
furnace  by  inclined  pipes  ^,  which  dodge  the  hot-air  pipes 
and  the  smoke  pipe. 

In  order  to  make  a  success  of  this  system  of  ventilating 
and  heating,  the  building  must  be  made  as  nearly  air-tight 
as  possible.  The  walls  must  be  made  impervious  at  all 
points,  and  the  circulation  of  the  air  between  the  joists  and 
floors  must  be  stopped.  The  windows  and  outer  doors 
should  be  made  wind-tight  by  means  of  packing  or  weather 
strips.  It  is  essential,  also,  that  the  aspirating  chimney  f 
should  be  extended  well  above  the  main  roof,  and  the  top 
should  be  provided  with  a  cowl,  or  so  constructed  that  the 
wind  will  aid  rather  than  im|Xide  the  draft.  The  success  of 
the  whole  system  depends  upon  having  a  good  draft  in  this 
chimney. 
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30!3.  Hot-air  furnaces  are  always  objectionable,  because 
they  vitiate  the  air  with  gas  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  & 
much  better  quality  of  air  can  be  secured  by  using  a  hot- 
water  heater  instead.     The  radiating  coils  may  all  be  con- 

;ntrated  in  one  box,  which  is  located  in  the  same  place  as 
tha  furnace,  uiid  the  warm  air  may  be  distributed  by  the 


pipes  shown.  Fairly  good  results  may  be  achieved  by  using 
radiators  ia  each  room,  but  in  this  case  each  radiator  should 
have  an  independent  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  should  be 
encased  so  as  to  deliver  the  warm  air  at  the  top  of  the  room, 

iis  described  in'  a  previous  article. 
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303.  Figs.  91  to  05  show  the  arrangement  of  flues  and 
apparatus  for  ventilating  and  heating  a  suburban  residence 
ot  moderate  size.  The  ventilation  is  efEected  by  an  aspira- 
ting chimney,  and  the  heating  is  performed  by  indirect  hot- 
water  apparatus. 


The  aspirating  chimney  rt  is  25  inches  square  inside,  and 
the  draft  is  aided  by  a  Ki-inch  smoke  pii>o  from  the  boiler, 
which  passes  up  through  it.  Another  aspirating  chimney  A 
is  provided  in  the  kitchen  for  the  use  of  the  rear  part  of 
the  house.  This  latter  chimney  is  made  18  inches  square, 
and  the  smoke  pipe  within  it  is  8  inches  in  diameter.     The 
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WJiter  closets  ore  vented  locally  by  tliis  chimney  instead  of 
the  other,  so  that  effective  ventilation  may  be  had  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.     Figs.  i)l  and  92  are  both  basement 


plans,  one  showing  the  radiator  stacks /'imd  hot  water  pipmg', 
and  the  other  showing  the  cold-air  ducts  i  and  the  mam 
foul-air  flues  which  discharge  into  the  central  chimney  The 
flow  pipes  arc  shown  in  solid  lines,  while  the  returns  are  indi- 
cated by  dotted  lines.     The  boiler  is  shown  at  c. 
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The  cold  air  enters  through  windows  at  d,  e,  and  /,  the 
last  named  being  for  the  radiators  in  the  rear.  It  then  enters 
the  casings  of  the  indirect  stacks  on  their  under  side,  passes 


up  between  the  radiator  surfaces,  and  flows  into  the  several 
rooms  through  the  hot-air  flues  _;',  which  are  built  in  the 
walla  All  the  f<ml-air  ducts  from  the  rooms  on  the  first  and 
second   floor  are   led   downwards   to  the  basement,  where 
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flues  g-  and  //.  Oa  tlie  third 
floor,  however,  they  dis- 
charge directly  into  the 
chimney,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  95.  All  the  hot- 
air  inlets  are  located 
about  0  inches  below 
the  ceiling,  and  the  foiil- 
air  outlets  are  placed 
on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  just  above 
the  baseboard.  It  will 
1)0  noted  thatthe  warm- 
air  registers  are  located 
in  cold  outer  walla, 
^vhilo  the  foul-air  ducts 
are  run  only  in  warm 
interior  walls. 

304.     Figs.  96  and 
07    show    an   ordinary 

two-story  schoolhouse, 
of  eight  rooms,  venti- 
lated and  heated  by 
mixlem  methods.  The 
fresh  cold  air  is  taken 
down  through  a  shaft 
n,  which  extends  suf£- 
^"'■■^'-  cienlly    far  above  the 

r(x>f  to  insure  its  not  being  seriously  intci^fered  with  by  the 
wind.  It  is  then  driven  by  a  centrifugal  fan  /',  through  a 
healer  ^,  and  is  delivered  to  the  vertical  ducts  /;,  by  the  pipe 
(■;  the  foul-air  vent  is  shown  at  v.  A  p.irt  of  the  air  passes 
around  the  heater  and  is  delivered  cold  to  thtf  wall  ducts  by 
the  pipes  c.  The  hot-air  flues  for  the  various  rooms  are 
made  separate,  and  each  one  is  provided  at  its  foot  with  a 
mixing  valve,  so  that  the  tcni jxirature  of  the  air  supplied  to 
any  room  may  be  quickly  changed  without  affecting  any  of  the 
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uthcrs,  and  without  (iiminishin(j  the  volume  of  thf  air  supply, 
liuth  the  heating  and  ventilating  flues  are  located  in  the 
inner  comers  of  llie  rooms,  the  hot-air  register  being  near 
the  ceiling,  and  the  foul-air  outlet  near  the  floor. 

The  basement  rooms  eonlaiuing  the  water  closets  are 
supplied  with  air  by  means  of  the  pipes/,  the  foul  air  being 
taken  out  by  the  dues  g  which  run  up  alongside  the  smoke 
stack  k. 

All  the  other  vent  flues  are  run  to  the  attic  separately, 
and  are  there  united  into  a  single  slack  /.  No  cowl  or  other 
protection  is  needed  over  the  top  of  this  outlet,  if  provision 
is  mude  at  its  base  to  drain  oif  any  rain  that  may  fall 
into  it. 

No  radiators  are  used  at  any  point,  except  in  the  main 
corridor  on  the  fii-st  fioor,  and  two  of  these  are  arranged 
just  below  the  level  o£  the  floor,  to  serve  as  foot  warmers. 
All  tlie  other  heating  surface  is  concentrated  in  the  heater, 
where  it  can  operate  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  The 
engine  «  is  shown  attaclied  directly  to  the  fan. 

The  attic  floor  is  lined  with  thick  pajwr  and  carefully 
made  air-tight,  botli  to  prevent  any  waste  of  air.  and  also 
particularly  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  rooms 
below. 

305.  The  arrangement  of  hot-air  registers  here  shown 
is  suitable  only  for  rooms  of  moderate  kiki;.  In  large  rooms, 
the  cooling  effect  of  the  outi.T  walls  is  likely  to  be  so  great  as 
to  prtkluc-c  a  i.utisidcrablc  drop  in  the  temperature,  making 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  room  (juitc  uncomfortable.  In 
such  cases,  the  registers  nuist  be  increased  in  number,  and 
the  wann  air  must  be  delivered  more  directly  to  the  cold 
part  of  the  room. 

Where  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the  deficiency  in 
heat  may  be  made  up  by  running  pi]>c  coils  along  the  outer 
walls,  especiallj'  under  the  wiudow.s.  Coils  are  better  for 
this  purpose  than  radiators,  becaiisc  the  heating  surface  is 
distributed  over  a  greater  sp.ice.  Each  line  of  pipe  should 
be  provided  with  valves  at  both  ends,  so  that  any  number 
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of  them  may  be  shut  off  if  desired ;  otherwise,  they  are 
lialile  at  times  to  give  off  too  much  heat,  and  become  a 
source  of  great  discomfort  to  the  students  sitting  near  thein. 
The  olothes  t'losets  or  "cloak  rooms"  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  class  rooms,  and  should  be  thoroughly  venti- 
lated, independently  of  all  other  rooms.  They  should  also 
be  so  arranged  t!iat  they  may  at  times  be  tightly  closed  for 
purposes  of  disinfection. 


306. 


I,  99,  and  100  show  a  manufacturing  estab- 
50  feet  wide,  by  2()(J  feet  in 
length.  The  fresh-air  sup- 
ply is  driven  through  a  steam 
heater  a,  having  4, 000  square 
feet  of  tube  surface,  by  a  fan 
/',  which  has  a  wheel  73  inches 
in  diameter  and  33  inchL-s 
wide.  The  hot-air  mains  are 
carried  up  to  the  roof  and  arc 
run  along  horizontally  just 
above  the  tie-beams  of  the 
trusses.  Verticil]  branchfs 
F'°-  'f*!-  are  carried  downwards  to  the 

first  and  second  stories  at  moderate  intervals,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  gates  at  their  outlets. 

This  arrangement  of  piping  prevents  any  interference 
with  shafting  and  machinery,  and  the  air  being  delivered  at 
the  top  of  the  room,  all  stagnation  or  aceimiulation  of  foul 
air  is  prevented.  The  foul  air  is  vented. through  ducts  under 
the  floor,  which  discharge  through  openings  in  the  onter 
walls. 

The  fan  takes  air  from  the  outside  of  the  building  during 
working  hours,  and  from  the  inside  at  other  times,  when 
there  are  but  few  people  in  the  building.  The  heating  is 
done  principally  by  the  exhaust  steam  coming  from  the 
sho])  engines,  live  steam  being  used  only  during  the  night 
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INTEODTJCTION. 

1.  The  painter  desirous  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge 
of  his  trade  should  first  acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  materials  calling  for  his  constant  use,  and 
the  architect  superintending  the  work  of  the  painter  should 
possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  trade  to  intelligently 
criticize  the  character  of  the  workmanship  and  materials. 

Paint  being  a  protective  and  preservative  of  both  the 
structural  and  finishing  materials  of  a  building,  edifices 
should  be  painted  or  varnished,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  material  employed  in  construction,  and  the  composition  of 
the  paint  or  varnish  varied  to  suit  the  conditions  of  each  case. 

The  utilitarian  phase  of  painting  becomes  an  element  of 
architectural  "value,  only  when  considered  in  conjimction 
with  its  decorative  effect,  wherein  it  combines  the  useful 
with  the  beautiful,  making  each  administer  to,  and  enhance 
the  value  of,  the  other. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  the  painter's  art  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  in  regard  to  both  plain  surface  painting 
and  to  decorating;  the  former  dealing  with  pigments — their 
processes  of  manufacture,  methods  of  application,  and  com- 
bination of  colors,  as  well  as  the  material  l^est  suited  for  each 
particular  class  or  part  of  the  work,  regard  being  had  to 
durability  and  utility;  while  the  latter  discusses  the  char- 
acter of  the  material  painted,  the  combinations  of  colors 
applied,  and  treatment  of  surfaces  which  are  to  receive  the 
color,  exclusively  in  consideration  of  the  decorative  effect. 

.For  notice  of  copyrij^ht,  see  page  immed-alcly  toUowing  the  title  page. 


COMPOSITION    OF   PAINTS. 

3.  All  paint  is  composed  of  two  general  ingredients, 
lely,  the  pigment  and  the  fluid  medium.  The  formei 
usually  consists  ui  a  mineral  oxide  or  precipitated  vegetable 
dye,  which  very  largely  forms  the  body  of  the  paint,  ami 
determines  its  color,  while  the  latter  consists  of  the  oil,  var- 
nish, or  water  in  which  the  pigment  is  dissolved  or  sns- 
pendcd,  according  to  the  character  of  which,  the  paint  is 
termed  oil  eoloi-  or  wutor  color. 

Oil  colors  are  used  in  all  places  where  the  purpose  of  the 
paint  is  to  protect  as  well  as  to  decorate  the  surface  to  which 
it  13  applied,  or  where  the  painted  decorations  arc  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  the  elements.  Water  colors  are  used  in  house 
painting  exclusively  for  decorative  effects,  and  then  only  in 
places  where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  dampncs.s  ur 
strong  sunlight. 

3.  IMjrinoiit«  are,  according  to  the  base  from  which  they 
are  derived,  divided  into  several  classes.  The  metallic  oxides 
give  UK  pigiiientH  of  various  colors,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  painter,  while  others,  owing  to  their 
chemical  influence  on  other  pigments,  cannot  be  mixed  to 
form  compound  color,'!. 

Various  salts  of  lead  produce  white,  red,  and  yellow  pig- 
nients,  the  most  im]W)rt;uit  of  which  are  the  whites,  as  here- 
after described.  Inni  and  mercury  produce  red  pigments 
The  oxides  t)f  coljalt  give  us  a  valuable  shade  of  blue,  and 
eoijper  forms  the  Ikiso  of  a  nunil>er  of  the  most  important 
greens. 

The  oeliers,  iiinlK-rs,  siciiiins,  etc.  are  all  forms  of  earth, 
found  in  their  natural  state,  already  mixed  with  certain  min- 
eral oxides,  which  impart  to  them  the  colors  by  which  they 
arc  kniiwn. 

4.  T-iik*"-*. — Tliis  is  the  general  term  given  to  those  pig- 
ments, derived  from  anim.-il,  vegetable,  or  coal-tar  coloring 
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matter.  They  are  usually,  accordin^;^  to  their  particular  com- 
position, prefixed  by  another  name  to  more  clearly  define 
them,  such  as  crimson  lake,  madder  lake,  etc.,  madder  being 
the  name  of  that  group  of  pigments  made  from  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  madder  root. 

5.  Carmines. — These  pigments  are  the  coloring  matter 
which  is  derived  from  cochineal,  and  they  form  several  com- 
binations with  madders  and  lakes,  which  will  be  hereafter 
discussed. 

A  knowledge  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  various  pigments 
is,  then,  most  important,  as  upon  their  intelligent  use  and 
admixture  depend  the  permanence  and  brilliancy  of  the 
resulting  colors. 


PIGMENTS. 


WniTK  PIGMENTS. 

6.  "WTiito  Icml  is  a  carbonate  of  lead  produced  by  several 
methods,  the  best  being  obtained  by  the  Dutch  process,  which 
consists  in  the  taking  of  gratings  of  pure  lead  and  exposing 
them  to  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid.  The  gratings  are,  by  this 
treatment,  corroded  and  covered  with  a  crust  of  carbonate, 
which  is  removed  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 

7.  Preclpl tilted  Avhlto  leml  is  made  by  suspending 
rolls  of  thin  sheet  lead,  or  small  bars,  over  malt  vinegar  or 
pyroligncous  acid  in  closed  vessels,  the  eva|X)ration  of  the 
acid  being  kept  up  by  heat  applied  to  the  vessels,  while 
immersed  in  a  steam  bath.  The  white  lead,  produced  by 
precipitation,  is  generally  considered  inferior  to  that  pre- 
pared by  corrosion,  wanting,  as  it  is,  in  density  or  body,  and, 
when  mixed  with  its  vehicle,  absorbing  too  much  oil.  It 
has,  however,  one  advantage;  it  requires  no  grinding  to 
prepare  it  for  use. 

8.  The  following  is  a  simple  method  by  which  pure 
white  lead  may  be  prepared  when  not  otherwise  obtainable: 
Procure  an  earthen  vessel,  with  a  cover  something  like  a 
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colander,  but  having  bars  across  instead  of  being  perforated. 
This  cover  is  made  of  strips  of  clay  well  burned.  For  tem- 
porary purposes,  however,  bars  of  wood  will  suffice.  Vinegar 
is  poured  into  the  vessel,  filling  it  almost  to  the  bars,  on 
which  have  been  placed  narrow  strips  of  common  lead  rolled 
into  scrolls.  These,  to  remove  any  accumulated  oxide  or 
foreign  matter,  should  be  carefully  scraped  before  use,  and 
then  so  placed  over  the  bars  that  they  do  not  touch  each 
other.  The  pot  is  gently  heated,  and  the  fumes  of  the  vin- 
egar corroding  the  lead  reduce  it  to  a  white  powder  ready 
for  mixture  with  oiL 

0.  The  white  lead,  used  iu  oil  painting,  is  sold  already 
ground  in  oil— reduced  to  a  thick  paste,  much  too  thick  for 
use,  and  requiring  dilution  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  consistencj". 
This  is  done  by  placing  some  of  it  in  a  pot,  pouring  on  it  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  and  turpentine,  then  stirring  the  com- 
pound thus  obtained  with  a  stilT  palette  knife  or  flat  stick 
until  the  particles  of  the  pigment  are  all  separated  and  a 
perfectly  smooth  mixture  obtained.  Should  this,  however, 
still  piTJve  of  too  pronounced  a  consistency  for  use,  it  should 
be  p;ussed  through  a  tin  str;iiner  or  a  piece  of  canvas,  after 
which  driers  are  to  be  added,  and  the  paint  reduced  to  the 
proper  consistency  for  work. 

10.  There  are  other  white  oxides  of  lead,  the  heaviest 
and  whitest  of  which  are  the  best,  being,  in  point  of  c^/or 
and  &oefy,  sujierior  to  all  other  whites.  When  pure  and 
properly  applied  in  oil  and  varnishes,  they  are  safe  and  dura- 
ble, and  dry  well;  but  excess  of  oil  discolors  them,  while  in 
water  painting  they  are  very  changeable,  sometimes  becom- 
ing almost  black.  They  have,  besides,  a  destructive  effect 
on  all  vegetable  lakes,  except  the  madder  carmines,  and  are 
also  injurious  to  minium,  the  red  and  orange  oxide  of  lead; 
to  orpiment,  or  king's  yellow,  which  is  a  trisulphide  of 
arsenic;  to  massicot,  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead;  to  patent 
yellow,  a  chloride  of  lead;  and  to  gamboge,  a  pigment 
derived  from  a  powdered  yellow  gum;  but  with  ultramarine 
blue,   vermilion,  yellow,  and  orange  chrome,  all  hereafter 
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described,  and  with  the  lakes,,  ochers,  and  siennas,  these 
whites  compound  with  little  or  no  injury. 

11.  In  oil  painting,  white  lead  is  essential  in  the  ground 
for  dead  coloring,  or  the  formation  of  tints  of  any  color,  as  it 
is  also  in  scumblliiK^  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  pig- 
ments. (Scumbling  is  the  softening  or  blending  of  two  or 
more  adjacent  colors,  by  nibbing  them  over  with  a  brush,  or 
the  finger,  either  dry  or  charged  with  additional  color.) 
White  lead  is,  moreover,  when  neutralized  with  black,  the 
best  local  white. 

Lead  pigments  should  not,  however,  be  employed  in  water 
colors,  distemper,  crayon,  or  fresco  painting;  for,  with  all 
such,  they  occasion  change  of  color,  either  by  becoming 
dark  themselves,  or  by  causing  the  colors  with  \thich  they 
might  be  mixed,  to  fade.  Cleanliness  in  using  these  colors 
is  to  be  specially  enjoined;  for,  although  not  virulently 
poisonous,  they  are,  when  taken  into  or  imbibed  by  the 
pores  or  otherwise,  pernicious,  as,  indeed,  arc  all  pigments 
of  which  lead  is  the  basis. 

White  lead  improves  with  age.  It  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  it  will  turn  gray.  Old  white  lead  of  good 
quality  goes  further  and  lasts  longer  than  if  used  when 
fresh.  Paint  made  with  fresh  lead  has,  moreover,  a  tendency 
to  become  yellow.  Fresh  white  lead  has  often  a  yellowish 
tinge,  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron. 

12.  Adiiltoratlon. — White  lead  maybe  obtained  either 
pure,  or  mixed  with  various  substances,  such  as  sulphate  of 
baryta,  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  lime,  whiting,  chalk, 
zinc  white,  etc.  These  substances  do  not  combine  so  well 
with  oil  as  docs  white  lead,  nor  do  they  so  well  protect  the 
surfaces  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  the  most  common  adulterant,  is  a 
dense,  heavy,  white  substance,  very  much  like  white  lead  in 
appearance.  Absorbing  very  little  oil,  it  may  be  easily 
detected  by  the  gritty  feeling  it  produces,  when  the  paint  is 
rubbed  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 


^ 
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OTlIKn  WIIITK  I"lnMK>(T«. 

13.  The  priiici])al  varieties  and  sources  of  other  white 
pigments  are  the  following: 

Antimony  white,  from  aiitimoniows  oxide. 

Ktnly  wlil(*>,  from  levigiitud  fluku  white, 

C'ndmliim  wlilte,  from  cadmium  carbonate  or  hydrated 
oxidu. 

(.'Iiln(«H«  >vli!t<«,  from  a  sine  oxide. 

C'oiii^tuiit  wlilt<»,  from  biirium  sulphate. 

Dprbj'»'ili"o  wlilU',  from  groiin<]  bai^j-ta  or  heavy  spar. 

llntc-h  white,  from  bArium  sulphate  J,  white  lead  \. 

Vlnkv  whllo,  an  English  wliitc  lead,  in  the  form  of  flakes 
or  scales,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  oxidized  car- 
bonate of  lead,  not  essentiully  differing  from  the  last  men- 
tioned. Other  white  leads  seldom  equal  it  in  body;  when 
levigated,  iir  ground  smooth,  it  is  called  "body  white." 
Flake  white  ranks  next  in  body  or  density  to  white  lead,  and 
is  employed  in  the  better  elass  of  work,  where  great  i>urity 
of  tone  is  required. 

Fk'inlsli  wJi1t4>  is  an  artificial  lead  sulphate. 

Ilambiiiff  ^vhlt4',  eonipiised  of  ^  of  barium  sulphate  and 
^  of  white  lead. 

KroinnttK  ^vlilt<*,  from  lead  carbonate  and  hydrated 
c.xidc. 

I\rfiiis<>r  wlilti'  is  n  pure  white  lead. 

Xcwi-iistW-  wliltc  is  a  while  lead  made  with  molaK^es 
vinegar. 

I'littlson'M  ^vliltc,  a  mixture  of  lead  chloride  and  oxide, 

iVivrl  white,  bisiiuillious  oxychloride. 

Sittln  white,  ahmiinum  and  calcium  sulphate. 

Tin  white,  hydrated  tin  oxide. 

Tnntrsten  while,  liariTini  tunji^state. 

Veiilee  Avhlte  is  a  mixture  composed  of  barium  sulphate 
and  white  lead  in  equal  jxirts, 

ZIne  while  is  hydrated  /inc  carbonate  or  oxide.  It  is 
perfectly  durable  in  oil  and  water,  hut  unfortunately  want- 
inj^  in  binly,  whieh  renders  it  less  useful  to  the  house  painter, 
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who  is  more  restricted  as  to  the  thickness  and  number  of 
coats  he  applies,  than  is  the  artist,  who,  in  this  respect, 
enjoys  greater  latitude.  In  house  painting  the  use  of  zinc 
white  is,  therefore,  resorted  to  only  where  extreme  delicacy 
of  treatment  is  demanded. 


BT^ACK  PIGMEXTS. 

14.  Black,  the  opposite  extreme  of  white,  is  the  last 
and  lowest  in  the  scale  of  colors.  To  be  perfect,  it  must  be 
neutral  with  respect  to  individual  colors  and  absolutely 
transparent — that  is,  it  must  have  the  quality  of  absorbing 
all  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it,  and  reflect  none.  Its 
use  in  painting  is  to  represent  shade  or  depth,  of  which  it  is 
the  governing  element  in  colors,  as  white  is  to  light. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  perfectly  black  pigment 
Black  deteriorates  all  colors,  more  or  less,  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  by  neutralizing  them  and  rendering  their  color  value- 
less. Black  is  what  is  known  as  a  cold  color,  that  is,  devoid 
of  the  brilliancy  of  such  colors  as  red,  yellow,  orange,  etc., 
which  are  called  warm  c(jlors. 

Black,  therefore,  imparts  coldness  to  all  colors  with  which 
it  is  mixed — it  gives,  for  instance,  to  red  a  purplish  tinge;  it 
turns  yellow  into  green;  and  gradually  neutralizes  white  to 
a  bluish  gray.  It  is  the  most  retiring  of  all  colors  and  com- 
municates this  property  to  other  colors  in  mixture,  but  when 
placed  alongside  of  other  colors,  heightens  their  effect  by 
contrast,  and,  in  like  manner,  subdues  the  cold  colors  by 
rendering  them  less  conspicuous.  Invested  with  the  double 
office  of  color  and  shade,  black  is,  both  as  regards  use  and 
avoidance,  one  of  the  most  important  colors  to  the  painter. 

16,  Ijampblaek  is  simply  the  soot  obtained  by  burning 
resinous  woods,  tallow,  coal  tar,  etc.  It  is  a  purely  carbo- 
naceous substance  of  fine  texture  and  very  durable.  It  may 
be  experimentally  prepared  by  holding  a  plate  over  the 
flame  of  a  candle  and  collecting  the  sooty  deposit  thus 
obtained.  On  a  larger  scale,  it  may  be  obtained  by  sus- 
pending a  conical  metal  funnel  over  a  lamp  flame,  fed  with 
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oil,  tallow,  coal  tar,  or  crude  naphtha,  through  a  large  bushy 
wick  arranged  to  generate  as  much  smoke  as  possible. 
Large,  spongy,  mushroom -like  accumulations  of  an  exceed- 
ingly  fine  and  very  black  carbonaceous  matter  gradually 
form  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  may  be,  from  time  to 
time,  collected  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained.  It  is 
in  this  state  very  oily,  and  can  be  used  only  as  an  oil  pig- 
ment, but  if  slowly  calcined  in  closed  vessels,  it  is  rendered 
drier  and  less  oily,  becoming  what  is  known  as  liurnt 
lampblack,  which  may  be  used  as«a  pigment  for  both  oil 
and  water  colors. 

16,  Ivory  black  and  Iwno  l>iack,  though  prepared  by 
the  same  process,  are  pigments  that  differ  materially  in  their 
intrinsic  qualities.  Each  is  prepared  by  charring  to  black- 
ness, in  a  closed  vessel,  the  material  which  forms  its  base, 
but  though  both  arc  perfectly  neutral  and  durable  blacks, 
mixing  well  with  oil,  the  fonner  is  superior  in  qnality  and 
may  be  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of  white  lead,  to 
form  a  beautiful  pearl  gray, 

Uhick,  furnished  from  calcined  bones,  however,  has  a 
peculiar  reddish  tint  that  mars  it  for  some  purposes.  It 
tends,  unless  well  biimt,  towards  a  brown  color,  drying 
slowly  and  unevenly.  Hone  black  is  cheaper  than  ivory 
black,  and  is,  therefore,  frequently  used  where  the  latter 
would  be  more  suitable  and  yield  better  results. 

17,  Frankfort  black  is  the  name  of  a  pigment  pre- 
pared from  the  Ices,  or  sediment  of  wine,  vine  twigs,  and 
tendrils — from  which  the  tartar  has  been  washed— by  burn- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  ivory  black.  Similar  blacks  are' 
also  prepared  from  peach  stones,  etc.,  though  these  are  usu- 
ally distinguished  under  the  names  of  almond  black,  peach 
black,  etc,  and,  in  India,  the  shell  of  the  cocoanut  is  employed 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Fine  Frankfort  black,  used  very  largely  by  copperplate 
printers,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  black  pigments  obtain- 
able; being  of  a  fine  neutral  color,  next  in  intensity  to  lamp- 
black, and  iseven  stronger  in  effect  than  ivory  black.    Strong 
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light  has  the  effect  of  deepening  its  color,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  grays  so  admired  in  the  works  of  the  Flemish 
painters,'  owe  their  pureness  to  the  use  of  this  pigment  in  the 
mixture  of  their  colors. 

An  inferior  quality  of  Frankfort  black  is  made  from  the 
levigated  charcoal  of  woods,  of  which  the  hardest,  such  as 
box  and  ebony,  afford  the  best  material.  This  quality  is 
very  largely  used  as  the  pigment  for  printer's  ink,  but  is, 
also,  occasionally  used  as  a  paint. 

18.  Blue  black  is  a  well  burned  and  levigated  char- 
coal of  a  cool  neutral  color,  not  differing  in  other  respects 
from  the  common  Frankfort  black.  Blue  black  was  formerly 
much  employed  in  painting,  and,,  in  common  with  all  car- 
bonaceous blacks,  has,  when  duly  mixed  with  white,  a  pre- 
serving influence  upon  that  color.  This  influence  is  obtained 
from  two  causes,  first,  chemically  through  the  bleaching 
power  of  carbon,  and  the  other,  chromatically  through  the 
neutralizing  and  contrasting  power  of  black  with  white.  A 
superior  blue  black  may  be  made  by  calcining  Prussian  blue 
in  a  closed  crucible,  in  the  manner  of  ivory  black,  and  it  has 
the  important  property  of  drying  well  in  oil.  Innumerable 
black  pigments  may,  in  this  way,  be  made  by  charring. 


PRIMARY  COt-ORS. 


bl.uk  pigments. 

19«  Of  the  three  primary  or  fundamental  colors — ^red, 
yellow,  and  blue,  from  combinations  of  which  all  other 
colors  can  be  made — blue  alone  possesses  in  its  entirety  that 
quality  technically  known  as  coldness  in  coloring,  and  is 
therefore  nearest  in  the  chromatic  scale  to  black.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  shade  that  yellow  does  to  light,  grad- 
ually deepening  as  it  does,  through  various  shades  of  darl^er 
hue,  imtil  it  merges  itself  into  a  blue  black — its  extreme 
limit 
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30.  Priiseiiiii  blue  is  made  by  mixing  the  yellow  pnis- 
siate  of  potash  with  some  sail  t)f  inm.  The  prussiatu  of 
potash  is  obtained  by  calcining  and  digesting  old  leather, 
bltKid,  hoofs,  and  other  animal  niatter,  with  carbonate  of 
potash  and  iron  filings.  This  pigment  dries  well  with  oil 
and  is  much  used  for  mixing  dark  blues,  for  making  purples, 
and  for  intensifying  blacks.  Slight  differences  in  the  manu- 
facture give  considerable  variation  in  tint  and  color,  which 
causes  llie  material  to  be  known  under  various  names,  such 
as  Antwerp  blue,  Berlin  blue,  Chinese  blue,  etc. 

21.  Indlgro  blue  is  a  pigment  manufactured  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  from  several  plants,  but  principally  from 
the  anil,  or  indigofera.  It  is  of  various  qualities,  and  has 
been  known  as  well  as  used,  for  many  centuries,  in  dyeing 
pnx:eB8es.  In  painting  it  is  not  as  bright  as  Prussian  blue, 
but  extremely  powerful  and  transparent,  and  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  some  of  llie  uses  of  Prussian  blue,  as  the  latter 
is  for  indigo. 

Indigo  blue  is  of  great  body,  and  glazes  and  works  well, 
both  in  oil  and  water;  but  its  relative  permanence  as  a  dye 
has  obtained  for  it  a  false  character  of  extreme  durability  in 
painting,  a  quality  in  which  it  is  very  inferior,  even  to  Prus- 
sian blue. 


Sa.     The  lm1Ig:r)  plant  is  not,  in  general  appearance, 
imlike  the  lucerne  of  our  fields.     The  seed  is  sown  in  drills, 
about  IS  inches  apart,  and,  in  about  two  months,  the  plants! 
begin  to  flower.     They  arc  then  cut  down,  but  shooting  up' 
again,  give  two  or  three  crops  in  tlic  same  year.     As  man] 
of  the  newly  cut,  fresh,  and  green  plants  as  vaU  looseli 
cover  the   bottom,  are   placed   in  a  shallow  wooden   vat. 
Water  is  then  let  in   to  submerge  the  plants  about  three- 
inches,  while  heavy  wooden  frames  are  put  on  top  to  pro*' 
vent  them  from  floating.     Left  in  this  state  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  hours,  fermentation  sets  in,  much  gas  is  disengaged, 
and  the  water  becomes  a   light  green  color.     The  green 
liquor  is  then  nm  off  into  a  second  vat  placed  below  the 
level  of  the  first,  in  wMch,  while  the  fermentation  processi 
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is  being  repeated  upon  a  fresh  supply  of  plants  in  the  first 
vat,  it  is  violently  agitated  by  being  beaten  with  poles,  caus- 
ing the  grain  to  separate.  The  green  matter  suspended  in 
the  liquor  then  becomes  blue  and  granular,  the  change  being 
hastened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lime  water.  This 
operation  sufficiently  advanced,  the  contents  of  the  vat  are 
allowed  to  settle,  when  the  intensely  blue  granular  matter 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  upper  layer  of  the  liquor 
almost  as  clear  as  water.  This  is  then  run  off  almost  to  the 
bottom  and  the  sediment  drained  into  a  third  vat,  where  it 
awaits  several  additions  from  successive  operations.  A 
sufficient  quantity  having  been  accumulated  in  the  third 
vat,  it  is  permitted  to  subside  and  then  thoroughly  settle, 
the  clean  liquor  being  drawn  off  and  the  granular  matter 
removed  and  filled  into  coarse  bags  hung  up  to  drain.  When 
sufficiently  drained,  the  blue  paste  is  filled  into  small  boxes 
about  three  inches  square  and  set  to  dry  in  the  sim,  which 
soon  renders  it  fit  for  packing. 

23*  Ultramarine  blue  is  a  pigment  obtained  from  the 
precious  blue  stone  known  as  lapis  lazuli^  but  its  costliness 
places  it  outside  the  colors  commonly  used  in  house  painting. 
Its  beautiful  shade,  however,  causes  its  name  to  be  applied 
to  several  imitations  or  artificial  ultramarines,  of  which  the 
French  and  German  are  the  most  satisfactory. 

Artificial  ultramarine  is  prepared  by  fusing  in  closed 
crucibles  a  mixture  of  soda,  silica,  alum,  and  sulphur,  and 
reheating  the  greenish  product  thus  obtained  until  the  blue 
pigment  appears,  when  it  may  be  removed  and  ground  up 
for  use. 

34.  Bruns^vlck  or  celestial  blue  is  made  by  precipi- 
tating the  alumine  from  a  solution  of  alum  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  washing  the  precipitate,  and  adding  sulphate  of 
baryta,  sulphate  of  iron,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  some 
bichromate  of  potash.  When  dried,  this  mixture  is  known 
as  Brunswick  or  celestial  blue,  but  when  the  sulphate  of 
baryta  is  left  out,  and  the  material  not  dried,  it  is  called 
damp  blue. 
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'.m.  Cobalt  lilne  is  the  name  dow  appropriated  to  tlie 
niiidurn  improved  bine  pigment  preimred  with  metallic 
cobalt,  or  its  oxides,  although  it  properly  belongs  to  a  class 
of  pigments,  including  Saxon  blue,  Dutch  ultramarine, 
Tbenard's  blue,  Ruyal  bhu;,  Hungary  blue.  Smalt,  ZafFre  or 
enamel  blue,  and  Dumonfs  blue.  These  differ  principally 
in  their  degrees  of  purity  and  the  nature  of  the  earths  with 
which  they  are  compoimded.  The  first  is  the  finest  cobalt 
blue,  and  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  blue  lake,  the  color 
of  which,  like  enamel  blues,  is  brought  out  by  fire.  When 
well  prepared,  it  is  of  a  pure  blue  color,  superior  to  all  other 
blue  pigments.  It  resists  the  action  of  strong  light  and 
acids,  but  its  beauty  declines  by  the  action  of  time  and 
impure  air, 

TEI.I,O^V  PIOMEXT8. 

36.  Yello^r,  bearing,  as  already  stated,  the  same  rela- 
tion to  light  aa  blue  does  to  shadow,  is  capable  of  reduction, 
through  several  shades,  till  it  merges  into  a  cream  white,  its 

color  limit. 

37.  Naples  >-ono^v  is  composed  of  the  salts  of  lead  and 

antimony,  owing  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  first  obtained  from  a  volcanic  product  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  near  Naples.  It  is  a  very  opaque  pigment,  and, 
therefore,  covers  thoroughly  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
applied,  but  is  not  as  brilliant  as  chrome  yellow  and  is  very 
difficult  to  grind. 

38.  Chronio  yello-w,  one  of  the  most  durable  of  pig- 
ments, is  obtained  from  the  subchromate  of  lead.  Frequently 
adulterated  with  gj-psum,  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  diluted 
solutions  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  and  bichromate 
of  potash. 

39.  King's  yellow  is  the  name  of  a  very  dangerous 
and  uns.itisfactory  pigment  obtained  from  arsenic.  It  is 
not  very  poisonous,  but  injurious  to  other  colors  when  mixed 
with  them.     Least  durable  of  all  the  yellow  pigments,  it  is 
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known,    also,  under  the   names   of    yellow    orpiment  and 
Chinese  yellow. 

30.  Yellow  ochep  is  a  natural  clay,  colored  by  oxide 
of  iron,  found  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  England.  Stone 
ochep  is  a  similar  pigment,  found  in  the  form  of  balls 
embedded  in  the  stone  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  England.  It 
varies  in  tint  from  yellow  to  brown. 


RED  PIGMENTS. 

31.  Red  is  the  second  and  intermediate  of  the  primar}' 
colors,  standing  between  yellow  and  blue,  and  in  like  inter- 
mediate relation,  also,  to  white  and  black,  or  light  and 
shade.  It  is  also  the  second  in  harmonizing  and  contrasting 
with  other  colors,  and  in  compounding  black  and  all  neutrals. 
Red  is  a  color  of  double  power  in  this  respect,  that,  in  union 
or  connection  with  yellow,  it  becomes  warm  and  advancing, 
but  mixed  or  combined  with  blue,  it  becomes  cool  and 
retiring.  Hence,  it  is  preeminent  among  colors — the  most 
positive  of  all — forming,  with  yellow,  the  secondary  orange, 
and  its  neax  relatives,  scarlet,  etc. ;  and,  with  blue,  the 
secondary  purple,  and  its  allies,  crimson,  etc.  It  gives 
some  degree  of  warmth  to  all  colors,  but  most  to  those 
which  partake  of  yellow.  It  is  the  principal  color  in  the 
tertiary  russet;  enters  subordinately  into  the  two  other 
tertiaries,  citrine  and  olive;  goes  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  various  hues  and  shades  of  the  semincutral,  maroon, 
or  chocolate,  and  its  relatives,  puce,  murrey,  morello, 
mordore,  pompadour,  etc.,  and,  more  or  less,  into  browns, 
grays,  and  all  broken  colors.  Tertiary  and  neutral  colors 
are  explained  hereafter. 

32.  Vermilion  is  a  sulphuret  of  mercury,  which, 
previous  to  its  being  levigated,  is  called  cinnabar.  It  is  an 
ancient  pigment,  found  both  in  a  native  state  and  produced 
artificially.  The  Chinese  possess  a  native  cinnabar  so  pure 
as  to  require  grinding  only  to  become  very  perfect 
vermilion.     The  Chinese  are,  besides,   supposed  to  have  a 


jirtx-ess  of  maimfactiire  unknown  to  lis,  wjn:rcl)y  superior 
brilliancy  is  imparted  to  the  color,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  pigment  enhanced. 

Vermilion  is  artificially  prepared  by  ineltinjr  one  part  of 
sulphur  and  adding  to  it  gradually  five  or  six  parts  of 
mercury.  The  heat  is  maintained  until  the  mixture  swells 
up,  and  the  vessel  covered  and  removed  from  tlie  heat's 
action.  When  the  mixtiu"e  is  cold  it  is  reduced  to  powder 
and  sublimated  in  a  closed  vessel,  placed  in  a  furnace,  so 
that  the  flames  may  play  freely  around  it  to  onchalf  its 
height-  The  heat  is  gradually  increased  till  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sublimating  vessel  becomes  red  hot;  the  cold 
sublimate,  aftcrwartls  broken  into  pieces,  ground  in  water 
to  a  fine  powder,  is  passed  through  a  sieve  and  dried. 

Powder  vermilion  may  thus  be  tested;  Place  a  small 
quantity  on  a  piece  of  paper  laid  on  a  hard  surface,  cover 
this  with  a  card  or  other  piece  of  paper,  which  rub  with 
the  thumb  nail,  tlie  handle  of  a  penknife,  or  other  hard 
substance.  If  the  vermilion  be  pure,  it  will,  on  the 
removal  of  the  paper,  present  a  smooth  surface  of  the 
uniform  original  color,  but,  if  adulluratcd  with  red  lead, 
etc.,  it  will  appear  orange  or  yellow, 

3;t,     Itcd  leiul  isavtryold  pigment,  formerly  known  as 

minium  or  saturnine  red,  confounded,  by  some  old  writers, 
with  cinnabar.  It  is  a  deutoxide  of  luad,  prepared  by 
subjecting  massicot  U>  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  with  an 
expanded  surface  and  free  accession  of  air.  It  is  of  scarlet 
color  and  fine  hue,  wunncr  than  common  vermilion,  bright, 
but  not  as  vivid  as  the  biodidc  of  mercury  though  having 
the  body  and  opacity  of  both  pigments.  It  has  been,  even 
in  name,  confounded  with  vermilion,  with  which  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  mix  it.  Wiicn  pure  it  is  unaffected 
by  light,  but  acids,  white  lend,  or  any  oxide,  or  preparation 
of  the  metal,  soon  deprive  it  of  color,  while  impure  air  will 
blacken  and  ultimately  metallize  it. 

Red  lead  may  be  adulterated  with  coleothar,  a  scsquioxide 
of  iron.     It  thus  forms  a  powder  without  taste  or  smell. 
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insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  any  essential  oils.  Red  lead 
is  often  adulterated  with  brick  dust,  whose  presence  is  easily 
detected.  Heat  the  red  lead  in  an  iron  crucible  and  treat 
with  nitric  acid  diluted,  whereby  the  red  lead  will  be  dis- 
solved and  the  brick  dust  remain. 

34.  JAglit  red  is  in  reality  a  burnt  ocher  of  russet 
orange  hue,  principally  valued  for  its  tints,  when  mixed 
with  other  pigments.  The  crimson  light  red  is  a  brown 
ocher  burned.  The  principal  yellow  ochers  afford  this  color 
best;  the  brighter  and  better  the  ocher  from  which  this 
pigment  is  prepared,  the  brighter  will  be  the  red,  and  the 
better  the  flesh  tints  it  will  afford  with  white.  It  is  greatly 
used  in  figure  and  landscape  painting. 

35.  Venetian  Red  or  Scarlet  Ocher. — True  Venetian 
red  is  believed  to  be  a  native  ocher,  but  the  various  pigments 
sold  under  this  name  are  prepared  from  sulphate  of  iron.  It 
is  frequently,  during  manufacture,  adulterated  with  sulphate 
of  lime,  but  this  process  increases  its  bulk  and  improves  its 
mixing  qualities  at  the  expense  of  depth  of  color. 

36.  Indian  red  is  a  ground  ore  hematite  or  peroxide  of 
iron,  brought,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  Bengal,  India,  but 
may,  by  calcining  sulphate  of  iron,  be  artificially  prepared. 
Its  tints  vary  greatly,  but  the  best  are  those  of  a  rosy  hue. 
This  pigment,  an  anomalous  red  of  a  purple-russet  hue,  has 
good  body  and  is  valued,  when  fine,  for  the  pure  lake-like 
tone  of  its  tint.  In  its  crude  state,  it  is  a  coarse  powder  full 
of  hard  and  brilliant  particles,  of  dark  appearance,  somewhat 
magnetic,  and,  on  account  of  a  chemical  tendency  to  deepen 
under  this  treatment,  is  greatly  improved  by  grinding  and 
washing.  It  is,  besides,  very  permanent,  unaffected  either 
by  light,  impure  air,  or  mixture  with  other  pigments.  Defy- 
ing the  effects  of  time  or  fire,  it  remains  an  opaque  color, 
covering  its  surface  satisfactorily.  Indian  red  is,  sometimes, 
called  Persian  red. 

37.  Ijakes. — The  name  /a Ay,  given  to  a  series  of  red 
and  other  colored  pigments,  is  derived  from  the  East  Indian 
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torm  lac  or  laccn,  the  material  from  whicli  Takes  were  orig- 
inally niadc.  They  arc  now  usually  prepared  by  precipita- 
ting colored  tinctures  of  dyes  upon  alumine  and  otlicr earths, 
etc,  Tlie  lakes  arc,  therefore,  a  class  of  pigments,  numer- 
ous both  with  respect  to  variety  of  appellation  and  diversity 
of  substance  entering  into  their  preparation.  The  colorinj^ 
matter  of  common  lake,  also  known  as  drop  lake,  is  brazil 
wood,  affording  a  very  fugitive  and  unreliable  color.  Supe- 
rior fed  lakes  are  prepared  from  lac,  cochineal,  and  kermes. 
but  the  best  from  the  root  of  rubia  thictorum,  or  madder 
plant. 

38.  Scarlet  lake  is  one  of  a  numerous  lot  of  lakes  made 
from  cochineal,  others  being  Florentine  lake,  Hamburg  lake, 
Chinese  lake,  Roman  lake,  and  carminated  lake. 

Cochineal  consists  of  the  bodies  of  female  cochineal 
insects  {coccus  cacti)  killed  and  dried  by  heat  This  insect 
feeds  on  plants  of  the  cactus  family,  particularly  on  one 
known  in  Mexico  as  the  napal,  nearly  allied  to  the  prickly 
pear.  This  insect  is  a  small  crciLture,  a  pound  of  cochineal 
containing,  it  is  said,  70,0o0  dried  bodies  of  cochineals.  The 
male  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  wilh  white  wings.  The  female, 
of  a  deep  brown  color,  is  wingless,  covered  with  a  white 
powder,  the  body  being  flat  beneath  and  convex  above. 

Cochineal  is  of  a  deep  red  color  which,  treated  with  acids, 
becomes  more  or  less  of  an  orange  tint,  but  if  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  an  alkali,  turns  to  a  violet  color.  Cochineal 
is  the  base  of  many  red  pigments,  noted  strictly  for  their 
glazing  qualities. 

30.  <ilaKinB  is  a  term  given  to  the  method  of  spreading 
lakes  and  other  transparent  colors  over  a  body  color,  pre- 
viously api^lied.  The  effect  is  to  add  richness  and  depth  to 
the  under  color,  the  Iransparehl  outer  tint  then  receiving 
the  name  of  glazing  color. 

40.  Carmine  is  from  kcrmes,  the  coccus  t'/tcis,  found  on 
certain  oaks  in  the  Mediterranean,  Although  not  generally 
used  in  hotise  p.-iinting,  this  sjilendid  color  calls  for  notice. 
The  name  originally  given  to  the  finer  tinctures  of  kermes 
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and  cochineal  now  generally  denotes  any  pigment  resem- 
bling these  in  beauty,  richness  of  color,  and  fineness  of  tex- 
ture. Carmines  produced  from  cochineal,  by  the  agency  of 
tin,  are  of  fine  powdery  texture,  velvety  richness,  and  beau- 
tiful brightness  of  color.  Carmine  was  first  discovered  by  a 
Franciscan  monk  while  preparing  medicine  containing  cochi- 
neal. It  began,  in  1656,  to  be  manufactured,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  finest  red  known.  One  process  for  its  preparation 
is  to  digest  1  pound  of  cochineal  in  3  gallons  of  water  for  15 
minutes.  Add  1  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  heat  gently  for 
10  minutes,  and,  after  allowing  impurities  to  settle,  the  clear 
liquid  is  placed  in  a  glass  pan,  when  the  carmine  is  slowly 
deposited.  After  a  time  the  liquid  is  drained  off,  and  the 
carmine  dried  in  the  shade  on  a  bright,  warm  day. 

41.  Yellow  liake. — There  are  several  pigments  of  this 
denomination,  varying  in  color  and  appearance,  according 
to  the  coloring  substances  and  the  modes  of  preparation 
used.  Usually  in  the  form  of  drops,  their  colors  are  ordi- 
narily bright  yellow,  very  transparent,  and  not  liable  to  change 
in  an  impure  atmosphere — qualities  of  undoubted  value. 

43«  Rose  pink  is  a  coarse  kind  of  lake,  produced  by 
dyeing  chalk  or  whiting  with  a  decoction  of  brazil  wood.  It 
fades  quickly,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  paper  hangings,  etc. 
Dutch  pink  is  a  similar  substance,  made  from  quercitron 
bark. 

SECONDARY  COIiORS. 

43.  The  mixing  of  any  two  of  the  primary  colors  pro- 
duces a  secondary  color,  and  as  there  arc  but  three  primaries, 
there  can  be  but  thrc'c  secondaries.  The  three  primary 
colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  when  mixed  in  pairs,  form  the 
three  secondaries,  as  follows: 

Red,  combined  with  yellow,  forms  orange;  while  red, 
combined  with  blue,  produces  violet  or  purple.  Yellow, 
combined  with  blue,  gives  us  a  green,  while  its  other  com- 
binations with  red,  as  well  as  the  combinations  of  blue  with 
red  and  yellow,  are  above  described. 
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Orange,  green,  and  violet  or  purple  are,  then,  the  sec- 
ondary colors  prepared  by  mixing  as  above,  and  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  obtained  direct  from  the  pigment  itself. 
The  eombination  of  one  secondary  with  any  other  seconddiy 
color,  will  prodtice  a  tertiary  ci>lor. 


ORAXOE, 

44.  Omnico,  the  first  in  relation  to  Uglit  of  the  sec- 
ondary- colors,  is  composed  of  yellow  and  red.  Stich  a  com- 
pound of  red  and  yellow  as  will,  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
either  surface  or  intensity,  neutralize  a  perfect  blue,  is  justly 
termed  a  true  and  perfect  orange.  By  luutralhe  is  meant 
"offset"  in  intensity  or  prominence.  The  proportions  of  such 
a  compound  are  five  of  perfect  red  to  three  of  perfect  yellow. 
When  orange  inclines  to  red,  it  takes  the  names  of  scarle', 
poppy,  coquilicot,  etc,  Ingold  color,  etc.,it  leans  towards  yel- 
low. In  forming  the  tertiary  citrine,  it  combines  with  green; 
and,  with  purple,  constitutes  the  tertiary  russet.  With  black, 
it  also  forms  a  .'ieries  of  warm  semineiitral  colors,  harmonizing 
in  contrast  and  vancty  of  tints  with  white.  In  nature  it  is 
effective,  acting  powerfully  at  a  great  distance,  diminishing 
its  sensibility  in  propurtioa  to  the  strength  of  the  light  in 
which  it  is  viewed.  It  is  of  the  hue,  and  partakes  of  the 
vividness,  of  sunshine,  as  it  does  also  of  all  the  powers  of  its 
components,  red  and  yellow. 

This  setondaiy  is  preeminently  a  warm  color,  being  the 
even  contrast  or  antagonist,  iit  this  respect — as  it  is  also  in 
color — of  blue,  to  which  the  attribute  of  coolness  peculiarly 
belongs;  hence,  it  is  discordant  whtn  standing  alone  with 
yellow  or  with  red,  unqualified  by  their  proper  contrasts. 
In  the  well  known  fruit  of  Aurantium,  called  orange  from  its 
golden  hue,  the  fruit  which  gives  this  color  its  well  adapted 
name,  Nature  has  associated  two  primary  colors  with 
two  primary  flavors,  seemingly  analogous — a  red  and  yel- 
low   compoimd  color,   with   a  sweet  and  acid  compound 
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GRKEN. 

45.  Green,  which,  in  the  general  scale  of  colors  and  in 
relation  to  light  and  shade,  occupies  the  middle  station,  is 
second  among  the  secondary  colors.  Composed  of  the 
extreme  primaries,  yellow  and  blue,  it  is  in  hue  most  per- 
fect, constituted  in  proportions  of  three  of  yellow  to  eight  of 
blue  of  equal  intensities.  Such  a  green  will,  indeed,  per- 
fectly neutralize  a  perfect  red  in  the  proportions  of  eleven  to 
five,  either  of  space  or  power. 

Of  all  compound  colors,  green  is  the  most  effective,  distinct, 
and  striking.  So  attractive  in  its  constituents  does  it  appear 
to  the  untutored  eye,  that,  when  first  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  blue  and  yellow,  green  impresses  the  mind  with  sur- 
prise and  delight.  Mixed  with  orange,  green  converts  it 
into  the  extreme  tertiary,  citrine.  Mixed  with  purple,  it 
produces  the  other  extreme  tertiary,  olive.  Hence  its  rela- 
tions and  accordances  are  more  general,  and  its  contrasts 
with  other  colors  more  agreeable,  than  those  of  any  other. 
The  beautiful  verdure  that  it  bestows  throughout  all  nature 
affords  the  most  welcome  repose  to  the  eye,  for  it  emphasizes 
the  beauties  in  harmonizing  with  the  colors  of  the  flowers 
for  which  it  forms  a  background.  Greens  produced  directly 
of  copper,  arsenic,  etc.  are  more  durable  than  those  com- 
posed of  blue  and  yellow. 

46.  Chrome  grreens  are  compound  pigments  of  which 
chrome  yellow  is  the  principal  coloring  substance.  They  are 
also  called  Brunswick  green,  etc.,  which  are  compounds  of 
chromate  of  lead  with  Prussian  and  other  blue  colors,  beauti- 
ful to  look  upon,  suitable,  too,  for  certain  mechanical  pur- 
poses, but  unfit  for  fine  art.  There  is,  however,  one  true 
chrome,  or  native  green,  the  coloring  matter  of  which,  being 
the  pure  oxide  of  chromium,  free  from  lead,  is  enduring 
against  the  action  of  sunlight  and  of  impure  air.  Of  various 
degrees  of  transparency  and  opacity,  and  of  several  hues 
more  or  less  warm  or  cool,  it  affords  pure,  natural,  and  durable 
tints.  True  chrome  greens  neither  inflict  upon  nor  receive 
injury  from  other  pigments,  and  are  eligible  for  either  water 


or  oil  painting,  in  the  latter  caHc,  drying  well  nsarule.  Thtj- 
likewise  afford  valuable  folors  in  cniinicl  painting. 

47.  Brunswick  Rrt'cti  i3  one  of  a  large  class  of  pig- 
ments, grouped  under  the  name  of  c"pix.T  greens,  and 
fompreli  ending  verdigris,  verdite,  malachite,  mineral  green, 
Schwcinfurt  or  Vienna  green,  green  bice,  Scheele's  green, 
eniernid  green,  green  lake,  mountain  green,  African  green, 
French  green,  marine  green,  Olympian  green,  t;te.,  some  of 
which  call  for  special  mention. 

48.  Vevaifprls,  orvin'i/e  afris,  is  of  two  kinds,  commoner 
impure,  and  crystalltKcd  or,  more  properly,  refined  verdigris. 
BfJth  are  acetates  of  copper  of  bright  color,  inclining  to  blue, 
and  are  the  least  permanent  of  the  coppcrgrcens,  soon  fading 
and  becoming  white  by  the  action  of  light,  particularly  in 
water  eolorfi,  and  ultimately,  through  dampness  and  foul  air, 
turning  black. 

49.  Emerald,  green  is  the  name  of  a  copper  green  of 
an  earthy  hue.  The  most  vivid  of  this  class  of  colors  being 
rather  opaque  and  powerfully  reflective  of  light,  it  appears 

U.\  be  the  mowt  durable  pigment  of  its  class.  Not  common 
in  nature,  its  hue  is  well  suited  for  brilliant  works.  The 
only  true  emerald  green  is  that  of  chromium  with  which 
nature  gives  the  green  color  to  the  emerald.  Emerald  green 
is,  for  purposes  of  commerce,  made  of  verdigris  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  arscnious  acid.  It  is  brilliant  in  color,  very 
poisonous,  and  difficult  to  grind. 

50.  Sehcele's  jf  recii  is  a  compound  oxide  of  copper  and 

arsenic,  or  arscnitc  of  copper,  named  after  the  justly  cele- 
brated chemist  who  discovered  it.  Of  a  beautiful,  light, 
warm  green  color,  opaque,  permanent  in  itself  and  in  tint — 
when  mixed  with  white  lead,  it  is  to  be  cautiously  used  with 
Naples  yellow,  which  soon  destroys  it.  Schweinfurt  green 
and  Vienna  green  are  the  names  of  pigments  similar  to  that 
just  given.  Less  affected  by  damp  and  impure  air,  these 
pigments  are,  therefore,  more  eligible  than  simple  copper 
greens.     All  these  greens  arc,  however,  very  poisonous. 
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51.  Several  other  greens  are  made  from  copper,  such  as 
Brighton  green,  malachite,  mountain  green,  marine  green, 
Saxon,  African,  French,  patent  green,  etc.  Mineral  green  is 
the  commercial  name  of  green  lakes,  prepared  from  sulphate 
of  copper.  It  is  a  good,  durable  color  for  house  painting, 
made  from  bibasic  carbonate  of  copper. 


52.  Purple,  the  third  and  last  of  the  secondary  colors, 
is,  as  already  stated,  composed  of  red  and  blue,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  of  the  former  to  eight  of  the  latter.  This 
constitutes  a  perfect  purple,  one  of  such  hue  as  will  best 
contrast  with  and  neutralize  a  perfect  yellow,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  thirteen  to  three,  either  of  surface  or  intensity.  It 
forms,  when  mixed  with  the  co-secondary  color,  green,  the 
tertiary  color,  olive ;  and  when  mixed  with  the  remaining 
secondary  color,  orange,  constitutes,  in  like  manner,  the 
tertiary  color,  russet.  The  coolest  of  the  three  secondary 
colors,  it  is  nearest  to  black  in  respect  to  shade,  in  which 
regard,  as  well  as  in  its  quality  of  never  being  a  warm  color, 
it  also  resembles  blue.  Purple  partakes,  in  other  respects, 
of  the  properties  of  blue,  for  blue  is  its  governing  tint.  To 
the  eye,  purple  is  a  most  retiring  color,  reflecting  little  light 
and  declining  rapidly  in  power,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
at  which  it  is  viewed.  ^It  also  recedes  in  a  declining  light, 
wherein  it  proves  itself  the  most  retiring  of  positive  colors. 

Purple  is,  next  to  green,  the  most  pleasing  of  the  con- 
sonant colors.  As  much,  perhaps,  from  its  rareness  in  a 
pure  state,  as  from  its  individual  beauty,  it  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  princely  and  imperial  color.  Purple,  when 
inclining  to  red,  takes  the  name  of  crimson.  Indicative 
of  other  shades  of  purple  are  the  names  violet,  lilac,  etc. 
Purple  may  be  made  by  the  admixture  of  ultramarine  blue 
and  vermilion,  or  of  Prussian  blue  and  lake,  with  varied 
proportions  of  white — that  pigment  required  to  impart  a 
blue  tendency  predominating.  With  increased  additions  of 
white,  the  various  tints  of  lavender,  lilac,  etc.  are  produced. 
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SEMTNEUTRAL    COT.OR8. 

63.  As  color  descends  according  to  the  regfular  scale 
from  white,  and  therefore  properly  terminates  with  olive. 
neutral  black  would  here  naturally  end  the  series.  Prac- 
tically, however,  ev^ry  colored  pigment  of  any  class  what- 
ever combines  with  black.  Hence  ari.ses  a  new  series  in  the 
scale  of  colored  cttraponnds,  having  black  for  its  baas, 
distinfruishod  by  the  term  scminciitral  and  divided  into 
thrCK  cliLSSCs.  brown,  maroon,  and  gray.  Inferior  as  they 
arc,  in  point  of  color,  the  semincutrals  comprehend  a  great 
proiwrtion  of  our  permanent  pigments,  being,  so  to  speak, 
black  tints  or  shades. 

64.  TJnibor  is  the  name  of  a  brown  pigment  obtained 
tbrough  the  agency  of  oxide  of  iron  from  naturally  colored 
clays,  some  coming  from  Turkey,  and  some  again  from 
Umbria,  in  Italy,  whence  the  color  takes  its  appellation.  In 
its  natural  state  it  is  usually  designated  as  raw  umbor. 
while  biinit  itniber,  a  pigment  of  darker  color  than  the 
preceding,  is  obtained  by  calcining  raw  umber  at  a  low 
temperature. 

6f>.  Vamlyko  lirown,  hardly  less  celebrated  than  the 
great  iwinter  whose  name  it  bears,  is  a  species  of  bog  earth 
of  a  flno,  deep,  scmitraiisjKirent  brown  color.  The  pigment 
much  used  and  esteemed  by  Vandyke  came,  it  is  said,  from 
Cisscl,  a  town  in  Prussia.  The  Vandyke  browns  in  use  at 
present  appear  to  be  terrene  pigments  of  a  like  kind,  puri- 
fied by  grinding  and  washing. 

50.     llii\v  Hlonna  appears  to  be  an  iron  ore,  considered 

as  a  crude  natural  yellow  lake.  Valuable,  very  absorbent, 
and  firm  in  stibstanco,  it  presents,  when  broken,  a  glossy 
surface.  It  becomes,  by  burning,  a  deep  orange,  more 
transparent  and  <piickcr  in  drying,  and  is  a  valuable  color 
in  graining. 

57.  Sepia  is  a  brown  pigment  originally  obtained  from 
the   excrescence  of   the    cuttlefish,   sometimes    called    the 
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inkfish,  on  account  of  its  affording  this  dark  liquid,  used  by 
the  ancients  both  as  an  ink  and  pigment.  Sepia,  though 
brought  originally  from  the  Adriatic,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fish  of  our  own  coasts.  Of  a  powerful  dusky  brown 
color  and  fine  texture,  it  works  admirably  in  water,  com- 
bines cordially  with  other  pigments,  and  proves  very  perma- 
nent in  results.  It  is  mainly  used  as  a  water  color  on 
account  of  its  reluctance  to  dry  in  oils. 

58.  Asphalt,  or  mastic,  a  fireproof  and  waterproof 
pigment,  is  obtained  in  natural  formations,  such  as  the  great 
asphalt  lake  in  Trinidad.  Used  more  as  a  varnish  than  a 
paint,  it  is,  when  mixed  for  use,  dissolved  with  resin  in  tar 
oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  }j  poimd  each  of  asphalt  and 
resin  to  2  pounds  of  oil,  then  kept  hot  till  the  dissolution  is 
complete. 

59.  These  various  pigments  may,  according  to  uses  and 
characteristics,  be  classified: 

1.  Those  more  or  less  transparent  and  fit  for  graining 
and  finishing  are:  all  blacks  (except  mineral  blacks), 
umbers,  chrome  greens,  cadmium  yellow,  raw  and  burnt 
sienna,  ocher,  French  ultramarine.  Mars  orange,  and  brown 
sepia. 

2.  Those  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  heat  or  fire — the 
whites  and  the  ochers,  in  natural  clays. 

3.  Those  for  fresco  or  distemper  work  are  the  whites 
made  from  sulphate  of  bar^'ta  or  carbonate  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  all  the  ochers,  the  reds,  blues,  browns,  and  blacks. 

4.  Those  more  or  less  injured  by  damp  and  impure  air, 
especially  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  are  imfit  to  use  in  dis- 
temper, are  white  lead,  all  the  yellows,  except  the  ochers, 
red  lead,  Chinese  and  Persian  lead,  Prussian  and  cobalt 
blues,  orange  salts  of  lead,  and  all  greens. 

5.  Those  which  fade  or  are  affected  by  strong  light — 
all  vegetable  colors,  including  the  yellows,  Prussian  blue, 
indigo,  the  ^x^aty  browns  to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  in 
less  degree,  the  madders. 


TEinCLES. 


011.8   ANU    DRIKRS. 


I  CHARACTKIt  AND  I'URIMSBS  OF  011,8. 

60.     Oil  is  one  of  the  fluid  mediums  in  which  a  pigment 

is  suspended  to  enable  the  iMiuler  to  spread  it  proiwrly  and 
cause  it  to  adhere  when  dry.  1 1  is  termed  the  vehicli;  lx:cniisc 
it  serves  to  carry  the  pigment  evenly  over  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  vehicle  is  u^ially  combined  with 
some  other  medium,  or  subjected  to  some  specifil  prepara- 
tion, to  give  it  the  drying  qualities  it  seldom  in  itself 
possesses.  The  medium  so  added  is  called  a  drier,  as  will 
be  explained  hereafter,  and  is  varied  in  material  and  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  character  of  the  oil  with  which  it  is 
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fll.  The  oil  most  prencrally  used  by  the  house  painter  is 
obtained  by  the  compression  of  flaxseed.  This  oil  varies 
j^rcatly  iu  quality,  as  well  with  reforcncc  to  the  seed  from 
which  it  is  extracted,  as  in  rcsjKct  of  age  and  consequent 
clearness.  When  a  large  quantity  is,  for  six  months  or  more, 
kept  stored,  an  accumulation  of  refuse  forms  at  the  bottom' 
and  cannot  be  used,  save  in  mixing  coarse  paint  for  outside 
work.  Linseed  oil  is,  from  its  cheapness,  the  only  oil  in 
common  use  for  house  paiuting,  and  may,  under  proper 
management,  answer  for  every  kind  of  work.  The  marked 
defects  in  linseed  oil  are  its  brown  color  and  its  tardiness  in 
drying.  These  defects  may,  however,  be  greatly  diminished, 
if  not  entirely  removed,  by  keeping  the  oil  for  a  length  of 
time  before  use.  It  then  becomes  a  good  vehicle  for  color 
without  any  mixture.  It  is  generally,  nevertheless,  used 
with  a  proper  drier,  audit  never  by  itself  becomes  sufficiently 
pure  to  use  with  white  or  other  light  tints,  without  impart- 
ing a  brown  color.     The  drying  of  raw  linseed  oil  may  be 
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accelerated  by  adding  about  1  pound  of  white  lead  to  every 
gallon  of  oil,  and  allowing  it  to  settle  for  at  least  a  week. 
Not  only  is  the  color  of  the  oil  thus  improved,  but  the  lead 
may  be  afterwards  used  for  ordinary  work. 

Several  methods  have  been  contrived  for  bleaching  and 
purifying  linseed  oil,  but  there  is  no  known  process  for 
entirely  preventing  discoloration  after  drying. 

One  method  for  the  purification  of  linseed  oil  is  to  place 
the  oil  in  a  bottle  or  jar,  and  drop  into  it  some  powdered 
whiting.  Then  stir  or  shake  up  the  mixture,  allowing  it 
afterwards  to  stand  for  a  time  in  a  warm  oven.  The  whiting 
will  very  soon  carry  down  all  color  and  impurity,  and  form 
a  precipitate  at  the  bottom.  The  refined  oil  at  the  top  may 
then  be  drawn  off.  In  the  rare  instances  wherein  the  least 
yellowness  in  the  oil  might  prove  injurious,  nut  or  poppy 
oil  may,  with  advantage,  be  used,  but  linseed  oil,  for  general 
purposes,  is  to  be  preferred. 

62*  Boiled  linseed  oil,  usually  designated  boiled  oil, 
is  prepared  by  heating  raw  oil  with  certain  driers.  The  dry- 
ing qualities  of  the  raw  oil  are  greatly  improved  by  the 
mere  process  of  boiling,  but  when  such  substances  as  those 
below  mentioned  are  added,  this  improvement  is  greatly 
enhanced.  Dark  drying  oil  may  be  made  of  these  ingredi- 
ents: 1  gallon  of  linseed  oil;  1  pound  of  red  lead;  1  pound 
of  umber;  1  pound  of  litharge.  Note,  however,  that,  after 
boiling,  the  oil  becomes  much  thicker,  and,  being  too  fat 
and  likely  to  clog,  cannot  be  used  for  purposes  of  grinding. 

In  the  process  here  in  question  the  linseed  oil  is  heated  to 
about  200^^  F.  When  it  looks  brown  and  the  scum  is  all 
burned  off,  the  other  substances  are  added;  the  whole  is 
then  brought  up  to  400°  F.,  and,  for  two  or  three  hours, 
kept  at  that  temperature.  The  oil  is  then  drawn  off,  and 
the  albuminous  matter  allowed  to  deposit,  after  which  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  umber  is  added  simply  to  give  the  oil  a 
dark  color. 

Boiled  oil  to  be  used  with  zinc  paint  must  be  free  from 
oxides  of  lead.     About  5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  powdered 
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peroxide  of  manganese  is  boiled  in  the  oil,  for  five  or  six 
hours,  the  luixtiire  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  filtered. 

Pale  drying  oil  may  consist  of  I  gallon  of  linseed  oil,  mixed 
with  about  7  pounds  of  litharge  or  acetate  of  lead,  raised  to 
a  moderate  temperature, 

Drj'ing  oil  fur  common  work  may  be  made  by  boiling  IJ- 
pounds  red  lead  in  a  gallon  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  allowing 
the  mixture  to  settle. 

Linseed  oil  is,  sometimes,  boiled  with  litharge  to  cause  it 
to  dry  quickly,  but,  when  thus  treated,  is  unfit  forlhe  better 
classes  of  work.  The  quality  of  linseed  oil  may  be  deter- 
mined by  looking  through  a  vial  filled  with  it  and  turned 
towards  the  light.  If  poor  in  quality,  the  oil  tends  towards 
opacity,  api>ears  turbid  or  milky,  while  its  taste  is  strong  and 
rancid.  Good  fresh  oil  should  be,  in  appearance,  clear  and 
pale ;  in  taste,  sweet,  and  emit  little  or  no  odor. 


NUT  AND  I'OI'I-Y  On,. 

63.  TTnt  oil,   an   almost   colorless,   transparent  oil,  is 

expressed  from  the  walnut.  It  dries  more  rapidly  than  lin- 
seed oil,  and  is,  owing  to  its  lack  of  color,  used  for  white  and 
other  light  paints.  In  the  commoner  grades  of  work,  its 
cheapness  commends  it  to  use. 

64.  Poppy  oil  is  colorless,  and,  in  .some  instances,  used 
for  delicate  work,  where  the  time  required  for  drying  is  not 
limited.  For  strength  and  durability  it  stands  second  to 
linseed  oil.  Poppy  oil  is,  in  some  old  books,  spoken  of  as 
oil  of  pinks,  and  oil  of  carnations. 


TUIU»ENTINE. 

66.  Turpentine  is  the  oleoresin  exuding  from  any  one 
of  several  coniferous  trees;  also  the  semifluid  resin  of  the 
terebinth  or  turpentine  tree — Pistacia  Terebinihus. 

The  principal  varieties  of  turpentine  are  the  following; 

Aleppo  turpentine,  from  the  Aleppo  pine. 

American  turpentine,  from  the  long-leaved  pine. 


I 
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Bordeaux  turpentine,  from  the  seaside  pine. 
Canadian  turpentine,  from  the  balsam  fir. 
Carolina  turpentine,  from  the  long-leaved  pine. 
Carpathian  turpentine,  from  the  Swiss  pine. 
Clilo  or  Cblan  turpentine,  from  the  turpentine  tree. 
German  turpentine,  from  the  Scotch  pine. 
Hung^arian  turpentine,  from  the  Mugho  pine. 
Strasburg:  turpentine,  from  the  European  silver  fir. 
Syrian  turpentine,  from  the  pistachio-nut  tree. 
Venice  turpentine,  from  the  European  larch. 
White  turpentine,  from  the  long-leaved  pine. 

66.  The  process  of  saving  and  collecting  the  liquid  is,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  similar.  A  hollow  is  cut  in  the  tree  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  bark,  for  about  18  inches  above 
it,  removed.  The  turpentine  then  trickles  down  into  ves- 
sels. The  incisions  are  made  about  the  end  of  March  and 
the  turpentine  continues  to  run  throughout  the  vegetative 
season.  These  turpentines  have  in  general  character  much 
in  common,  being  oleoresins,  varying  slightly  in  color,  con- 
sistency, and  smell. 

Imported  in  barrels  of  2  or  2J  hundredweight,  turpentine 
has  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  honey.  The  residuum, 
after  the  distillation  of  the  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  is  the 
common  resin,  or  rosin,  of  commerce. 

67.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained  by  distilling  with 
water,  in  an  ordinary  copper  still,  turpentine  previously 
melted  and  strained.  The  distilled  product  is  colorless, 
limpid,  very  fluid,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  smell.  The  rectified 
oil,  improperly  called  spirits  of  turpentine,  is  preferable 
on  account  of  being  thinner  and  more  free  from  resin.  When 
colored  by  heat  or  otherwise,  oil  of  turpentine  may  be 
bleached  by  agitating  some  lime  powder  in  it.  The  ordi- 
nary use  of  this  oil  is  to  thin  oil  paints,  to  flatten  white  and 
other  colors,  or  to  remove  superfluous  color  in  graining.  It 
prevents  paint,  however,  from  bearing  out,  and  when  used 
alone,  will  not  fix  the  paint  on  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
applied. 


C((MPO«ITI<(N  Axn  CI^KSIFICATrnV  OF  IHUKRS, 

08,  Drlorh  arc  substances  added  to  paint  i;i  order  to 
cause  tlic  oil  to  thigkcn  and  solidify  more  rapidly.  The 
drying  o£  linseed  oil  is  caiiSLsi  by  the  absorjition  of  oxygen, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  thut  driers  iisiully  net  simply  as 
carriers  of  oxygen  to  the  oil,  a  vcr>*  small  (luantity  yielding 
quite  extensive  results.  The  best  driers,  therefore,  arc 
tbosc  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  .such  as 
litliarge,  acetate  of  Iciid,  red  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  verdi- 
gris, etc.,  which,  added  to  the  oils,  improve  their  (lr>-ing 
qualities  by  causing  the  more  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen. 
These  driers  are  groimd  np  in  oil  and  niixetl  in  small  quan- 
tities with  the  suspended  pigment.  Some  colors  will  mit 
dry  without  driers,  but  remain  tacky,  and  thereby  exposed 
to  much  injury,  through  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  the 
degeneration  of  tlic  lints. 

09.  The  following  ia  a  list  of  driers,  each  of  which  is 
suited  to  some  parti;:ular  quality  or  color  of  paint: 

Red  lead  makes  a  good  cheap  drier,  but  can,  of  course,  be 
used  only  in  situations  or  in  paints  where  its  color  is  imob- 
jectionablc. 

Sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead),  ground  in  oil,  is  the  best 
but  most  expensive  of  all  driers,  and  is,  like  copperas  (sul- 
l»hate  of  iron)  and  white  vitriol  (sidphatc  of  zinc),  used  as  a 
drier,  especially  for  lij^ht  tints. 

Litharge,  or  oxide  of  lead,  the  drier  most  commonly  used, 
is  produced  in  the  oxid.ilinn  of  lead  containing  silver.  It 
can  be  procured,  on  a  small  scale,  by  scraping  off  the  dross 
which  forms  on  molten  le.id.  exposed  to  a  current  of  air. 

Massicot  is  a  superior  kind  of  litharge,  produced  by  heat- 
ing lead  to  a  degree  insufficient  to  fuse  the  oxide. 

Oxide  of  manganese,  though  not  as  rapid  as  litharge  or 
massicot,  is  quick  in  effect,  but,  being  of  a  very  dark  shade, 
is  seldom  used  except  for  the  deep  colors. 

Sulphate  of  manganese  is  the  best  drier  for  zinc  white, 
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about  6  or  8  ounces  only  being  used  for  1  hundredweight  of 
ground  zinc  paint.  The  manganese  should  be  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  the  paint  first,  and  then  added  to  the 
bulk.  If  great  care  be  not  taken  in  mixing  the  drier,  the 
work  will  be  spotted. 

Japanner's  gold  size  (acetate  of  copper)  is  for  some  uses 
an  excellent  drier,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
much  or  it  will  make  the  paint  brittle  and  cause  it  to  crack. 

Patent  driers  containing  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  ace- 
tate of  lead,  litharge,  etc. ,  are  ground  and  mixed  in  oil,  ready 
for  immediate  use.  Some  of  the  inferior  descriptions, depend- 
ing for  their  drying  qualities  upon  lime,  should  be  avoided. 

Terebene  is  a  powerful  drier,  used  as  a  substitute  for 
patent  driers,  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  ounce  of 
terebene  to  1  pound  of  paint,  will  dry  in  about  half  an  hour. 

Xerotlne  siccative  is  a  species  of  terebene,  but  differs 
from  it,  in  that  when  mixed  with  oil,  the  mixture  does  not 
become  cloudy.  In  the  use  of  any  of  the  above  driers,  the 
following  should  be  observed :  First,  not  to  use  them  unnec- 
essarily with  pigments  which  dry  well  in  oil  color;  second, 
not  to  employ  them  in  excess,  which  not  only  retards  the 
drying,  but  injures,  if  it  docs  not  destroy,  the  paint;  third, 
not  to  add  them  to  the  color  until  ready  for  use;  fourth,  not 
to  use  more  than  one  kind  of  drier  to  the  same  lot  of  paint 


VAllNISIIES. 

70.  Varnish  is  a  sc^lution  of  certain  gums  or  resins  in 
alcohol,  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  or  the  like,  and  is  applied  to 
produce  a  hard,  shining,  transparent  coat  on  the  surface. 
The  oil  dries,  but  the  alcohol  and  turpentine  evaporate, 
leaving,  in  either  case,  the  fine  transparent  film  of  resin 
over  the  surface  varnished. 

To  estimate  the  quality  of  a  varnish,  the  following  points 
are  to  be  considered:  (1)  quickness  in  drying;  (2)  hardness 
of  film  or  coating;  (3)  toughness  of  film;  (4)  amoimt  of 
gloss;  (;"))  permanence  of  gloss;  (G)  durability  on  exposure 
to  weather. 
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The  Vftlue  of  a  vaniisli  (lc|)enils  mIioosI  enlirely  iiptjii  Uial 
of  its  constituents,  but  much  care  and  skill  are  deniiuidci)  in 
mixing  and  boiling  the  ingmlicnts.  Varnish  is  used  lo  givu 
brilliancy  to  painted  surfaces  and  lo  protect  tlieni  from  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  or  from  any  slight  friction.  Var- 
nish is  often  applied  to  plain  uni»iinted  wood  surfaces  in  the 
roofs,  joinery,  and  littings  of  houses,  to  intensify  and 
brighten  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  grain.  It  is 
also  applied  to  painted  and  papered  walls.  It  is,  in  tbc 
former  case,  sometimes  flatted,  to  give  a  dead  appearance, 
similar  to  that  of  a  flatted  coat  of  paint. 

The  resins  from  which  varnishes  are  most  usually  made 
are,  in  genera!  appearance  and  characteristics,  very  much  the 
same,  but  differ  in  name,  according  to  the  tree  or  shnib  from 
which  they  are  gathered,  and,  in  most  cases,  give  their  names 
to  tlic  varnish  into  which  they  enter.  Thus,  we  have  copal 
varnish,  dammar  varnish,  mastic  varnish,  shellac  varnish, 
etc. ,  each  of  which  is  made  from  the  gum  its  name  indicates. 
Before  considering  the  various  applications  of  these  var- 
nishes, let  it  hecB  be  understood  that  they  are  all  more  or 
less  interchangeable  for  all  purposes,  the  specific  applications 
being  giivcrnod  as  well  by  the  quality  i if  work  required  as 
by  the  cost  o£  the  varnish. 

71.  Copiil  vai-nlsit  is  thtis  prepared:  In  an  iron  pot, 
over  a  slow  fire,  eight  parts  of  powdered  copal  gum  are 
melted  with  two  parts  of  balsam  copaiba,  previously  warmed. 
The  melted  gums  are  then  removed  from  the  fire  and  reduced 
to  the  pro]Jcr  working  consistency,  by  the  addition  of  about 
10  parts  of  oil  of  tur]xntiiie. 

Gum  copal  is  more  snhibJc  in  turpentine,  when  the  gum 
is  powdered  and  melted,  and  then  permitted  to  stand  for 
some  time  in  a  loosely  covered  vessel.  The  varnish  is,  under 
this  method,  best  made  with  S4  parts  of  powdered  eopal,  40 
parts  turpentine,  and  1  part  camphor. 

"73.     Wlilto  (■<tiHil  viirnlwU  is  prepared  by  dissolving  8 

parts  of  copal  and  1  part  camphor  in  C  parts  of  white  drj-- 
ing  oil  and  i  parts  of  the  essential  cil  of  turpentine.     The 
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powdered  copal  is  mixed  with  the  camphor  and  drying  oil, 
then  heated,  the  turpentine  added,  and  the  varnish  strained. 

73.  Gum  mastic  affords  a  base  for  a  varnish  nearly  as 
hard  as  copal  varnish,  but  better  adapted  to  certain  classes 
of  work,  where  subsequent  rubbing  is  not  required.  It  is 
particularly  useful  to  the  artist  in  varnishing  pictures,  and 
is  incidentally  used,  for  the  same* purpose,  by  the  fresco 
painter,  when  his  sworks  are  executed  in  oils. 

Mastic  varnish  is  prepared  as  follows :  A  vessel  containing 
10  ounces  of  gum  mastic  and  1  pint  of  turpentine  is  heated 
over  a  sand  bath  until  the  mastic  is  completely  dissolved. 
The  varnish  is  then  strained  through  a  sieve  and  is  ready 
for  use  unless  too  thick,  in  which  case  its  consistency  may 
be  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficic^nt  quantity  of  spirits 
of  turpentine. 

74.  Magrilp  is  the  term  applied  to  the  composition 
resulting  from  a  mixture  of  equal  portions  of  turpentine  and 
pale  dry  oil,  of  linseed  drying  oil  and  mastic  varnish,  of 
simple  linseed  oil  and  sugar  of  lead,  or  of  boiled  oil,  mastic 
varnish,  and  sugar  of  lead  combined.  These  ingredients 
gelatinize  when  mixed  with  oil  colors  and  give  them  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  body  and  pulpy  transparency. 

75.  Varnish  resisting  boiling  water  and  well  adapted  to 
the  finishing  of  floors,  or  other  surfaces  likely  to  meet  with 
hard  wear,  may  be  made  of:  linseed  oil  ^  pound,  amber  1 
pound,  pulverized  litharge  5  ounces,  powdered  white  lead 
5  ounces,  minium  5  oimccs.  Boil  the  linseed  oil  in  a  copper 
vessel,  suspend  in  it  the  litharge  and  minium  in  a  small  bag, 
which  must  not,  however,  touch  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; 
continue  the  ebullition  imtil  the  oil  has  acquired  a  deep  brown 
color;  then  take  out  the  bag  and  put  in  a  clove  of  garlic; 
this  to  be  re|x;ated  seven  or  eight  times  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  boiling.  Before  the  amber  is  added  to  the  oil, 
it  is  to  be  mixed  with  2  ounces  of  linseed  oil  and  melted 
over  a  hot  fire;  when  the  mass  is  fluid,  it  is  to  be  poured 
into  the  linseed  oil.  The  mixture  is  again  boiled  and  stirred 
continuously  for  two  or  three  minutes.     It   is  afterward^ 
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filtered  and  preserved  in  a  bottle  well  corked.  This  vami:di 
is  to  be  used  only  on  wood  previously  well  polished  and 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  soot  and  oil  of  turi)entine.  When 
this  coat  is  dry,  some  of  the  varnish  is  applied  with  a  sponge, 
care  being  taken  that  it  is  equally  distributed  in  every  part. 
This  o[jeration  is  to  be  four  times  repeated,  and  attention 
al^vays  paid  that  one  coat  be  well  dried  before  the  applica- 
tion of  another.  After  the  last  coat  o£  varnish,  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  dried  and  afterwards  polished. 

76,  Soft  resins  are  sometimes  substituted  for  mastic, 
and  inferior  hard  resins  also  employed  in  place  of  copal,  in 
the  composition  of  varnishes  known  as  copal  varnishes. 
Copal  is  of  difficult  solution  in  turpentine  and  linseed  oil, 
both  of  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ordinary 
copal  varnishes,  employed  by  the  coach  painter,  affording 
the  best  varnishes  used  by  the  house  painter  and  graiiier. 
Combined  wth  linseed  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  copal  vamisli 
affords  a  vehicle  superior  in  texture,  strength,  and  durability 
to  mastic  or  magilp,  though  in  application  a  less  attractive 
iTistrumcnt  and  more  difficult  of  management. 

As  copal  swells  while  dissolving,  its  solutions  and  var- 
nishes contract  and  consequently  split  in  drying,  makin;,' 
unsightly  fissures,  against  which  linseed  oil  is  the  essential 
preventative.  The  mixture  of  copal  varnish  and  linseed  oil 
is  best  effected  through  the  medium  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
heat  being  for  this  purpose  sometimes  requisite. 

77.  AVliIte  hard  spirit  varnish  is  a  composition  used 

very  largely  for  japanned  work,  and  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  in  3  pints  of  rectified  spirits  (C5  over  proof)  one 
pound  of  gum  sandarac,  and  adding  to  the  solution  6  ounces 
of  turixjntjne ;  or,  if  sandarac  amnot  be  readily  obtained,  the 
varnish  may  be  made  of  4  ounces  of  gum  mastic  and  ^  pound 
of  gum  juniper,  dissolved  in  4  pints  of  rectified  spirits,  add- 
ing 1  ounce  of  tur])eiitiue.  When  the  varnish  is  to  be  used  on 
mctid  work,  or  when  polishing  is  necessary,  3  ounces  of 
1  tears,  8  ounces  of  sandarac,  and  1  ounce  o£  gun 


) 
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elemi  are  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  turpentine  and  1  qnart  of 
rectified  spirits  (65  over  proof). 

78.  A  clieap  varnish,  suitable  for  ordinary  work,  can 
thus  be  made :  Place  3  pounds  of  powdered  resin  in  a  vessel, 
add  2^  pints  of  oil  of  turpentine ;  shake  well  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  meanwhile  shaking  it 
occasionally.  Then  add  5  quarts  of  boiled  oil,  shake  the 
whole  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  warm  room  till  clear.  The 
clear  portion  is  then  poured  off  for  use,  and  may  be  reduced 
in  consistency  by  the  addition  of  turpentine.  This  varnish 
is  intended  for  protecting  surfaces  against  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  has  been  used  with  advan- 
tage, where  no  direct  impairment  by  wear  is  involved. 
Unable  to  resist  the  effect  of  constant  wear  and  less  brilliant 
than  other  varnishes,  this  ordinary  work  varnish  is  unfit  for 
fine  results  or  for  work  subject  to  continual  usage. 

79.  White  lac  varnish  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  the  lac  resin  of  India,  chemically 
deprived  of  all  coloring  matter  and  purified  from  gluten, 
wax,  and  other  extraneous  substances  with  which  it  is 
naturally  combined.  The  varnish  it  affords,  without  this 
purifying  process,  is  opaque,  dark  in  color  like  the  japans 
and  lacquers  of  the  East,  but  when  thus  purified  is  brilliantly 
transparent,  very  hard,  and  nearly  colorless.  This  being  a 
spirit  varnish,  requires  a  warm  temperature,  helpful,  indeed, 
to  all  varnishes;  and  enjoys  the  valued  distinction  of  drying 
rapidly. 

White  lac  varnish  being  somewhat  costly,  its  place  is  often 
filled,  in  ordinary  work,  by  the  common  white  shellac 
varnish,  consisting  of  the  softer  resins  dissolved  in  alcohol 
with  shellac.  To  prepare  it,  dissolve  2  ounces  mastic,  1^ 
pounds  shellac,  4  ounces  seed  lac,  and  4  ounces  sandarac  in 
one  gallon  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  Gum,  benzoin, 
dragon's  blood,  turmeric,  or  other  coloring  matters  may  be 
added  as  required,  but  the  natural  color  is  nearly  white. 

80.  Spirit  varnishes  or  lacquers  are  made  with  softer 
gums,  such  as  lac  and  sandarac,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine 


or  pyroligneous  spirit.  They  dry  more  rapidly,  become 
harder  and  more  brilliant  than  turpentine  varnishes,  but  . 
being  apt  to  split  and  scale  off,  are  used  for  cabinet  and 
other  work  not  exposed  to  the  weather- 
Si.  Furniture  Varnlslies. — One  of  the  simplest  of 
these  varnishes  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  IJ  pounds 
of  shellac^in  1  gallon  of  naphtha,  or  dissolving  12  ounces  trf 
shellac  and  3  ounces  of  copal,  or  an  equivalent  of  cops] 
varnish,  in  1  gallon  of  naphtha. 

Table  varnish  is  a  fine  qualitv  of  furniture  varnish,  and  is 
prepared  as  follows:  1  pound  dammar  is  dissolved  in  3 
pounds  of  spirits  of  turpentine;  2(m  grains  of  camphor  are 
then  added,  and  the  mixture  permitted  to  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  clear  portion  is  poured  off,  fit  for  immedi*  ' 
ate  use. 

White  furniture  varnish :  Dissolve  6  ounces  of  white  wax 
in  1  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine  by  gentle  heat;  or  white  wax 
G  parts,  petroleum  48.     It  must  be  applied  to  a  wann  sur- 
face, which  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  afterwards  poUsbed>|a 
by  rubbing  with  a  coiinie  cloth.  ^ 

83.  IJark   viirnlsti    for   llRht  woodwork;      Shellac, 

10  parts;  gum  sandarac,  32;  giim  mastic,  8;  gum  elcmi,  8; 
dragon's  blood,  4;  anatto,  1;  white  turpentine,  16;  alcohol, 
25fi.     Dilute  with  alcohol  as  may  be  required. 

8IJ.     M»lio)j:nii.v   varnish  I     Gum    sandarac,    2    ounces; 

shellac,  1  ounce;  gum  benjamin,  -^  ounce;  Venice  turpen- 
tine, 1  ounce;  spirits  of  wine,  1  pint.  Color  red  with 
dragon's  blot  id,  or  yellow  with  saffron.  Place  the  ves,sel 
with  these  ingredients  in  a  warm  spot,  until  the  gum  has 
dissolved,  then  strain  for  use. 

84.  Tiirponthio  varnlsli  is  not  \'ery  durable,  will  not 
stand  washing,  and  should  be  used  only  for  varnishing  wall 
papers.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving,  in  1  pint  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  lOounccs  clearpowdered  resin;  which  is  then 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  resin  is  dissolved. 
When  the  mixture  has  cooled  it  is  ready  for  use.     Another 
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paper  varnish  consists  of  4  pounds  of  dammar,  dissolved  in 
1  gallon  of  turpentine,  with  moderate  agitation  or  gentle 
heat.     It  is  suitable  for  paper  hanging  and  like  purposes. 

85.  Water  varnish  consists  of  lac  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  with  just  so  much  of  ammonia,  borax,  potash,  or  soda, 
as  will  dissolve  the  lac.  The  solution  makes  a  varnish  that 
will  just  bear  washing.     Alkalis  darken  the  color  c    the  lac. 


STAINS. 


COMPOSITION  AND  CliASSIFICATION  OF  VARIOUS 

WOOD   STAINS. 

86.  Stains  are  liquid  preparations  of  different  tints, 
applied  to  the  carefully  prepared  surface  of  the  cheaper 
woods,  such  as  poplar,  pine,  etc.,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  the  more  rare  and  expensive  woods,  such  as 
rosewood,  mahogany,  walnut,  etc.  The  process  of  staining 
consists,  in  the  main,  of  laying  on  the  stains  in  the  form  of 
mere  washes,  so  as  to  change  the  shade  of  one  wood  to  that 
of  another  which,  in  its  natural  grain,  it  resembles.  The 
stain  is  applied  with  a  sponge  or  large  brush,  the  wood 
having  been  previously  well  rubbed  wnth  glass  paper,  and 
the  dust  resulting  carefully  removed.  The  stain  should  be 
sparingly  applied  and  well  rubbed  in,  the  desired  depth  of 
color  being  obtained  by  several  washes  rather  than  by  a  dark 
and  heavy  one. 

The  preliminary  operation  of  sizing  requires  some  care. 
To  be  rapidly  and  evenly  spread,  the  size  must  be  applied 
with  a  large  brush,  and  should  be  quite  hot  and  very  thin. 
Where  convenient,  the  wood  should  likewise  be  warmed. 

In  the  case  of  hard  woods,  the  tinting  colors  should  be 
added  to  the  filler  before  staining. 

87.  Stains  suitable  for  different  kinds  of  woods  may  be 
prepared  as  follows: 

Mahogany  stain :  A  thin  mixture  of  burnt  sienna,  ground 
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in  vinegar,  may  be  uscil,  and  grained  and  shaded  wtult  «tt 
with  tht;  same,  thickened  with  more  sienna. 

Blitck   walnut:   The   Raiuc  as  the  preceding,   but  uaag  ' 
burnt  umber  (or  burnt  sienna. 

Walnut  stain;  Boil  togetiier,  for  ton  minutes,  I  quart  M  ' 
witter,  1}  ounces  washing  isoda,  2}  ounces  Vandyke  brown, 
J  ounce  bichromate  of  potash. 

Oak   stain:    Dissolve   S    ounces  of    American   potash.  I 
ounces  of  pearlash  in  1  quart  of  water;  keep  corked  and  for   I 
lighter  tints  dilute  with  water. 

Black  stain:  Boil  J  pound  logwood  in  S  quarts  of  wata; 

add  1 J  ounces  verdigris,  and  J  ounce  copperas;  strain;  pat 

.  in  i  poupd  rusty  filings;  apply  two  coats. 

Red  stain:  Use  a  solution  <>(  dragon's  blood  in  spirits  of 


CB£080TE  STATNB. 

WOOD  t-RKSKBVATIOXr* 

88.  Creosote  is  the  basis  of  several  valuable  prepara- 
tions for  pruvcnting  rut  in  wocxl,  and  is,  in  the  form  nf 
stains,  assuming'  importance  in  the  builder's  art,  as  a  sub- 
stitute fur  paint.  The  softer  kinds  of  wood,  unless  thor- 
oughly scahoncd,  contain  considerable  sap,  which,  if  not  in 
suuie  way  cxix.'licd  or  neutralized,  causes  rapid  decay.  In 
the  application  of  creosote  to  the  wood,  usually  by  dipping 
or  with  a  brush,  it  is  quickly  absorbed  into  the  pores, 
countcrauls  the  chemical  changes  in  the  sap,  and  thereby 
indefinitely  insures  the  durability  of  the  wood.  It  also  pre- 
vents dry  rot  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  wood-boring  insects. 
The  valuable  qualities  of  creosote  as  a  preservative  of  rail- 
road ties,  and  timber  under  water,  have  long  been  recog- 
nized. The  great  advantage  of  creosote  over  paint  is  that 
the  former,  while  entering  closely  into  the  structure  of  the 
wood,  permits  the  evaporation  of  any  moisture.  Paint,  on 
the  contrary,  has  no  preservative  qualities  in  itself,  merely 
forming  a  coating  impervious  to  air  and  water,  so  that  if  the 
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-wood  has  not  been  completely  seasoned  before  painting,  the 
imprisoned  moisture  will,  in  time,  produce  decay. 

Creosote  stains  are  now  much  used  instead  of  paint  on 
parts  of  buildings  much  subjected  to  wet,  especially  shingles 
and  sidings.  The  cheapness  of  such  stains,  both  in  material 
and  cost  of  application,  is  a  factor  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  cost  of  even  the  very  best  qualities  does  not 
exceed  probably  one-half  that  of  paint,  and  as  any  person 
can  do  the  work  quite  rapidly  and  with  good  effect,  the 
labor  of  applying  it  is  also  much  less  than  that  involved  in 
the  process  of  painting.  The  saving  in  time  is  due  to  the 
thin  character  of  the  stain,  which  dries  quickly  and  consc- 
cjucntly  permits  the  completion  of  more  work,  in  a  given 
time,  than  painting  can  allow. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  superiority  of  creosote 
stains  over  paint  is,  even  to  suix^rficial  observers,  apparent. 
Paint  is  a  liquid  veneer  completely  covering  the  wcK)d  and 
replacing  the  grainy  surface  with  its  own  glossy  monotony. 
It  is  proper  to  paint  all  smooth-planed  wood  in  which 
utility  and  not  artistic  effect  is  of  first  importance.  But 
when  regard  is  had  for  artistic  effect,  paint,  let  it  be  noted, 
gives  crude  results,  entirely  masking  the  grain  of  the  wood — • 
one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  shingled  roofs  and  side  walls. 
Paint  gradually  becomes  oxidized,  and  growing  darker  with 
age,  splits  and  scales  off,  presenting  a  shabby  and  unpleas- 
ant appearance.  To  obviate  this  result,  even  the  best  paint 
must  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  years,  while  many  of  the 
cheaper  paints  will  hardly  last  two  years  without  freshening. 

Creosote  stains  are  transparent  and,  instead  of  hiding, 
render  the  grain  of  the  wood  more  prominent.  For  exam- 
ple, on  a  roof  the  surface  texture  of  each  shingle  is  different, 
and  each,  if  creosoted,  retains  this  characteristic,  but  if 
painted  loses  it  entirely.  As  creosote  stains  enter  into  the 
structure  of  wood,  they  cannot  split  or  peel,  and  as  the  color 
gradually  disappears — for  all  colors  will  fade  in  strong  sun- 
light— it  becomes,  in  tone,  softer  and  more  delicate,  produ- 
cing the  antique  effect,  by  so  many  admired. 

One  of  the  principal  virtues  of  creosote  stains  is  that  they 
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never  turn  black — a  conspicuous  fault  of  other  stains  and 
many  paints.  Work  so  treated  can,  therefore,  be  perfettlv 
renewed  with  one  coat  of  stain — an  impossibility  with  a  suin 
that  turns  black.  The  color  effects  of  creosote  suins  arc 
soft,  warm,  and  ricli,  harmonizing  perfectly  with  nature's 
tints,  and  seem  to  improve  rather  than  deteriorate  with  age, 
Stains  are  as  durable  as  the  best  paint — far  more,  indeed, 
than  the  inferior  kinds — and,  when  properly  applied  to  6rj' 
wood,  quite  as  efficient  as  paint  in  preserving  qualities. 

Creosote  diminishes,  while  paint  in  some  cases  tends  to 
augment,  the  inflammability  of  wood.  For  use  over  weather- 
worn paint,  the  darker,  hea\*ier  stains  are  to  be  preferred, 
yielding,  in  this  respect,  satisfactory  results.  Light  stains 
should  not,  in  fact,  be  applied  over  a  dark  paint.  On 
newly  painted  work  the  use  of  stains  cannot  be  recommended, 
because,  where  the  wood  is  so  covered,  its  absorbent  quality 
is  lost,  and  a  stain  effect  impossible. 

Paint  may,  however,  be  laid  as  well  over  a  creosote  stain 
as  if  applied  to  new  wood.  For  this  reason,  a  staio  makes 
an  admirable  primer  of  smooth  surfaces  on  which  paint  is 
to  be  subscfjuentlj'  hiid,  as  it  fi1!.'i  the  wood  and  h;is  prest-rv 
ing  properties  n()t  to  lie  found  with  common  primers.  Paint 
used  over  a  creosote-stain  priming  coat  will  never  mildew. 

89.  Clapboard  sidings,  as  well  as  shingles,  are  susceptible 
of  rich  and  delicate  treatment  with  creosote  stain,  and  at 
much  less  cost  than  painting  involves.  As  a  rough  surface 
takes  the  stain  better  than  a  smooth  one,  sawed  clapboards 
should  be  laid  rough  side  out.  Wlien  so  treated  they  show 
a  deep,  ridi  color  effect,  almost  equal  to  that  of  shingles. 
Fences,  sheds,  and  other  outbuildings  may  be  stained  at 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  cost  of  painting,  besides 
being  more  effectually  preserved  from  decay  than  if  painted. 
The  cheaper  stains  are  very  desirable  for  the  insides  of 
stables,  coops,  cattle  sheds,  etc.,  where  the  powerful  anti- 
septic properties  of  creosote  are  of  great  value  in  destroying 
parasites  and  preventing  disease. 

When  rain  water  from  roofs  is  collected  in  a  cistern,  and 
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used  for  domestic  purposes,  care  should  be  taken,  if  creosote 
stain  is  used,  to  prepare  the  stain  so  that  it  will  quickly  dry 
after  application.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  creosote,  while 
uninjurious,  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste;  but  upon  drying 
rapidly  will,  after  the  first  few  rains,  leave  no  foreign  taste 
in  the  water.  In  fact^  whether  paint  or  stain  is  used  on  a 
roof  surface,  the  first  two  or  three  rains  should  not  be,  on 
any  account,  collected,  because,  in  the  case  of  paint,  the 
superfluous  color  is  washed  off  and  contaminates  the  water, 
while  creosote  affects  its  taste. 

To  bricks  that  are  off-color,  and  in  need  of  an  even  tone, 
any  of  the  red  stains  may,  with  success,  be  applied.  For 
this  purpose  they  are,  indeed,  much  used,  and  always  with 
good  results;  the  fact  that  they  cannot  crack  or  peel,  being 
of  great  importance.  One  coat  of  the  same  color  will 
usually,  whenever  needed,  renew  the  stains;  two  coats, 
however,  will,  if  a  change  of  color  is  required,  effect  the 
purpose.  In  restaining,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  result 
desired  should  be  used,  for  the  stains,  being  transparent, 
come  out  darker  on  old  work  than  on  new  wood, 

90.  The  stains  may  be  purchased,  ready  for  use,  in  any 
size  package  required,  from  a  1 -gallon  can  to  a  50-gallon 
barrel.  They  do  not  require  thinning  and  may  be  applied 
either  with  a  brush  after  the  shingles  are  laid,  or  the  latter 
may  be  dipped  in  the  stain,  before  being  laid.  The  advan- 
tages of  dipping  are  that  the  shingles  are  more  fully 
impregnated  with  creosote  and  consequently  more  thor- 
oughly preserved,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
shrink,  no  untreated  wood  will  show  through  the  splits. 
Brush  coating  is,  however,  much  the  cheaper  method.  But 
even  where  the  dipping  method  is  used,  it  is  advantageous 
to  apply  a  brush  coat  after  the  shingles  are  laid,  as  it  renders 
the  color  more  permanent  and  yields  a  more  uniform  effect, 
covering  raw  edges  where  the  shingles  have  been  cut  to  fit 
comers,  window  frames,  etc.  In  the  brush  treatment,  two 
coats  should  always  be  applied,  such  work  being  far  more 
tasting  than  if  but  a  single  coat  is  laid.     That  the  color 
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eflfect  may  be  uniform  antl  jicrmanent,  care  sliould  be  taken 
before  usin^  the  stJiiiis,  that  they  arc  so  thoroughly  stirred 
as  to  bring  all  the  coloring 
matter  into  suspension.  If 
the  creosote  be  in  a  can, 
the  stirring  may  bo  done 
through  the  opening  in  the 
tu]),  but  if  in  a  barrel  or 
keg,  the  head  must  lie 
removed  and  the  stain 
siirix'd  every  time  a  ]>ol  tir 
inliiiil  is  taken  out. 

In  dipping  shinglts,  it  is* 
economy  to  fusion  on  the 
edge  of  the  dipping  tub,  a  brush  on  which  to  wipe  eaeh 
shingle  as  it  is  \v4thdrawn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  saves 
stain  and  hastens  the  drying.  The  shingles  should  noi  l>e 
soaked,  but  simply  dipped  in  the  stain,  then  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  thrown  in  a  loose  pile,  which  a  free 
circulation  of  air  passing  through,  will  speedily  dry.  One 
man  can  dip  7,000  per  day.  One  gallon  will  cover  150 
Kipiarc  feet  of  surface  with  one,  or  Ido  s()u:iro  feet  of  surface 
with  two  coats.  Dipping  a  tliousxuid  shingles  requires  aj  to 
2J  gallons,  but  the  dipping  and  brushing  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  shingles  demand  3  gallons.  Two-thirds  only  of  the 
length  of  the  shingle  need  be  dipped. 


01.     Creosote  bleaching;  oil  is  used  for  producing  a 

silver-gray  effect  on  shingles.  This  material,  at  the  time  of 
its  application,  colors  the  wood  to  a  slight  degree  only;  a  few 
months'  exposure  to  the  weather,  however,  bleaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  shingles  to  the  beautiful  silken  silver  gray,  some' 
times  seen  and  admired  on  ancient  seaside  edifices.  This 
charmingeolprimproves  with  age,  and  never  calls  for  renewal, 
while  the  creosote  preserves  the  wood,  preventing  mildew  and 
the  consequent  blackening  of  the  shingles.  The  creosote 
lilc.-iching  oil  should  be  used  on  new  work  only.  Its  covering 
capacity  is  about  one-fifth  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  stains. 


93.     The  pigments  described  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
received  from  the  manufacturer  in  the  form  of  powder,  and 
must  be  mixed  or  ground  with  oil  to  prepare  them  for  use. 
This  work  is  usually  done  in  a  color  mill,  where  the  pig- 
ments are  groimd  in  large   quanlities   by   manufacturers, 
from  whom  they  may  be  purchased  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
paste;  but  where  the  painter  prefers  to  mix  his  own  colors, 
he  may  do  so  by  grinding  them  on  a  color 
slab  with  a  mullcr,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.     This  consists  of  a  semiellipsoidal 
stone,  about  four  inches  broad  across  the 
6at  base,  and  sufficiently  high  to  permit 
it  to  be  grasped  by  both  hands.      Mullers    , 
smaller  than  this  are  likely  to   become  i 
rounded  on  the  flat  surface  from  unequal  ' 
pressure,  and  in  this  condition  are  prac- 
tically useless.     The  color  slab  is  a  flat 
piece  of  porphyry  or  other  close-grained  stone,  upon  which 
the  pigment  is  placed  preparatory  to  grinding. 

'3.  Grlnillnir  is  accomplished  by  mixing  the  powdered 
pigment  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  oil  to  form  a 
thick  paste,  and  grinding  it  under  the  mullerby  moving  the 
latter  backwards  and  forwards  under  pressure,  lifting  the 
advancing  edge  sufficiently,  at  each  stroke,  to  cover  the  pig- 
ment which  has  been  squeezed  out  from  under.  The  pasty 
color  must  be  frequently  scraped  up  from  the  edges  of  the 
slab  and  deposited  in  the  center  to  come  under  the  strokes 
of  the  mtdkT;  this  is  usually  df.ne  with  a  thin  blade  called 
the  palette  knlPe,  shown  in  Fig.  3.     This  consists  of  a  very 
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flexible  steel  blade,   with  dull  edges  and  a  rounded  end*! 
set  into  a  hard  wood  handle.     There  are  several  sizes,  vary--^ 
ing  from  fuur  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  but  the  larger  ones  . 
are  usually  termed  «tnuti  knives,  as  they  arc  never  used  for  i 
any  other  purpose  than  mixing  the  pigment  and  oil  for  the 
slab,  while  the  palette  knife  is  also  used  for  mixing  colore 
on  the  palette  as  described  hereafter.     After  eufficient  color 
has  been  ground  on  the  slab,  it  is  scraped  up  with  the  stone 
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knife  and  pi  iccd  m  a  tin  pail,  or  paint  pot,  and  thinned  j 
down  with  oi!  to  proper  consistency  for  use.     The  opcratioal 
of  grinding  with  the  muller  may  have  to  be  repeated  severaJW 
times,  in  order  to  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paint,  but* 
not  till  it  is  all  ready  is  it  thinned  down  for  use;  a  quantity* 
of  drier  may  then  be  added,  to  cause  the  paint  to  hardei 
more  quickly,  or  varnish  put  in  the  mixed  color,  to  cause  iti 
to  dry  with  a  glossy  surface.     In  preparing  paint  for  use,V 
boiled  oil  is  generallyused  to  thinitdown  whenitisintendei 
for  outside  application,  unless  it  is  for  decorative  work, 
which  case  a  little  turpentine  and  some  pale  linseed  oil  maj^ 
be  added.     For  indoor  work,  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  and  i 
little  drier  are  generally  used  in  varying  quantities,  acconi-<| 
ing  to  the  finish  desired.     The  smaller  the  proportion  of  c 
used,  the  less  will  be  the  gloss,  and  the  greater  the  ultimate 
hardness  of  the  coating, 

9i.     Another  blade  used  by  the  house   painter  is  thw 
stopping  knife,  shown  in  Fig.  4.     This  is  a  stiff  blade  -v 
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parallel  edge3  and  pointed  end,  used  to  stop  or  fill  cracka^|i 

nail  holes,  etc.,  with  putty  before  the  painting  is  proceeded^ 
with.     Stopping  is  not  resorted  to  until  after  the  first  coat  fl 
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paint  is  laid,  as  the  pores  of  the  wood  are  likely  to  absorb  the 
oil  from  the  putty,  and  render  it  brittle  and  inadhesive. 


95.     The  pnlette,  Fig.  5,  is  used  by  the  painter  to  pre- 
pare his  colors  when  executing  small  work,  such  as  si^ 


painting,  interior  decorations,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  thin  piece 
of  wood,  either  rectangular  or  elliptical  in  form,  with  a  hole 
near  one  end,  throiigh  which  the  thumb  is  inserted  to  hold 
it  when  in  use.  On  the  palette  the  various  colors  are  mixed 
with  the  palette  knife  until  the  desired  shade  is  attained,  and 
the  brushes  are  then  dipped  in  the  mixed  color  as  it  lies  on 
the  palette,  instead  of  in  the  paint  pots,  aw  is  the  case  with 
the  colois  mixed  in  large  qiuintities  for  a  ycncral  house 
painting. 

96.  If  the  colors  on  the  palette  are  too  thick  to  be 
applied  with  the  brush,  they  may  be  thinned  down  with  lin- 
seed oil,  to  hold  which,  a  |Hilott«  t-up  is 
used.  This  is  a  little  tin  vessel  about  two 
inches  high  and  one  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  as  shown  in  Fig.  0.  It  is  secured 
to  the  palette  by  means  of  a  tin  spring 
clamp  on  the  bottom,  which  grasps  both 
sides  of  the  wood  and  holds  the  cup  and  ^ 
oil  in  a  handy  position  for  the  painter  to 
dip  his  brush  and  thin  down  his  paint. 
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BRVSTTES. 

97.  Brushes  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  according  to 
ihc  different  piirpascs  for  which  each  is  used,  and  are  made 
of  different  raalerials,  adapted  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
work  and  vehicle  to  be  spread.  Ho^j's  bristle,  caraeVs  hair, 
badger's  hair,  and  sable  are  the  most  common  materials  used 
ia  the  manufacture  of  paint  brushes,  though  bear's  hair  anJ 
ox  hair  are  also  utilized  for  special  work. 

1)8.  The  largest  brushes,  such  as  shown  in  Fijr.  7,  are 
made  of  bristle  and  called  pound  brushes.     They  varj-  in 


size,  being  distinguished  under  the  marfes,  "1-0,**  "8-0," 

";{-ii,"  etc,  up  to  "8-0,"  which  is  the  largest  size,  and  are 
made  in  three  shapes,  round,  flat,  and  elliptical,  with  flat  or 
chisel -shaped  edj^cs.  The  roiuid  and  elliptical  brushes  are 
used  most  frcciucutly,  as  they  hold  a  considerable  quantity 
of  paint,  and  will  spread  it  over  a  large  surface  without 
redijiping.  Theyarc  also  used  as  dusters  to  clean  the  surface 
to  whit;h  the  paint  is  to  be  applietl,  and  such  usage  softens 
np  the  bristles  and  makes  them  more  serviceable  when  sub- 
sequently used  as  paint  bruslies. 

99.  The  bristle  brushes,  next  smaller  in  size  to  the  pound 
bnishes,  arc  classed  under  the  general  name  of  tools,  but 
are,  in  some  cases,  distinguished  imder  a  qualifying  term, 
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lOO,     VarnlHli  brushes  are  usually  flat  with  a   chisel 
edge,  and  made  of  a  finer  quality  of  hair  thaa  the  ordi- 


nary paint  brashes.     Bristle  varnish  brushes  are  used  for 
ordiniiry    wwk   sud    rnay   be    obtained    in   sets  of  four,  as 


shown  in  Fig-.   13,  but  for  furniture  and  other  fine  work, 

camcl's-hair,  l»adyer,  or  sable  varnish  brushes,  such  as 
shown  in  Fijj.  14,  should  be 
used.  There  are  many  other 
blushes  used  in  the  house- 
painter's  work,  each  used 
for  some  specific  purpose  to 
bi.  hereafter  described.  All 
brushes  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  after  each  using  and 
hung  up  by  the  handles,  and 
Kid  over  a  ledge  to  dry.so  that 
the  bristles  will  not  become 
Fi*"  i"'  bent   or  in   any  way  out  of 

shapt      Tht  1  irgcr  punt  brushts  may  be  readily  preserved 
in  a  soft  condition,  by  boring  holes  through  their  handles 
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I  and  suspending  them  in  a  tub  of  water  on  nails  Jnven  for 
I  the  purpose,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  The  water  sliould  just 
I  Cover  the  bristles  and  not  reach  the  binding,  as  the  lattt-r  is 
I  likely  to  swell  and  burst  if  permitted  tu  get  thoroughly 
I  soaked. 
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101.  GmlnliiK  is  that  branch  of 
the  painter's  art  which  consists  of  the 
iniiuition  of  the  natural  veining  curl,  etc. 
ill  the  grain  of  various  i 
witods.  ll  is  aecom-  | 
[ilished,  in  part,  with 
tliL'  same  brushes  u.sed 
j  i<ir  house  painting  in 
■'■Tural,  but  reijuir'-s 
I  .  vi.d  implements  f'H- 

■  finishing    p:.M 

y^UhLjUU     -"-J"v..rgrainiug. 
Fin.  le  fa). 
lots.     Cfrulniiif;;  coiiibs'  are  tools,  u^n. 
as  shown  at  ('i)  and  (*)  in 
Pig.  16,  or  of  leather,  as 
shown  at  (c),  with  which 
the  straight  and  wavygi 
of  certJiin  kinds  of  wwi 
imitated.  The  paint,  <if 
pro]xT  color  for  the  gn 
is  laid  on  the  surface  v     1 
a  poiuid  brush,  and  I 
immediately  scraped  v 
the  graining  comb,  wl 
removes  the  applied  ci 
instreaks.andleavcsaf 
thread-like  grain  over 
gnjund  or  Ixily  color,  ; 
graining  was  commenced.     Cratotug 


sets  of  eight,  and  vary  in  width  and  coarseness  of  teeth, 
shown  at  {a),  {d),  and  (c)  in  Fig.  16,  though  single  comb% 
such  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  may  also  be  obtained.     The  vcli^ 
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Inp*  horn,  shown  in  Fig,  18,  is  used  in  the  same  manner  » 
the  comb,  but  only  when  the  graining  is  to  be  in  broad  veins 
instead  of  a  scries  of  fine,  parallel  lines.  The 
veiiiing  hum  is  made  of  a  piece  of  cellul(nd 
■  lioni,  and,  after  being  covered  with  a  pica 
tjloth,  is  drawn  along  the  freshly  painted 
I]  face,  to  remove  the  color  and  expose  t 
1 1.  n}y  color  or  ground. 

103.  GnilnlDgr  Bi-UBlies. — Where  the 
veins  ari:  luw  iuul  far  apart,  the  color  used  in  graining  il 
applied  in  streaks,  instead  of  a  solid  coat,  and  for  this  puf 
pose  a  number  of  brushes  called  sliaders  are  used.  Fig,  19 
shows  a  large  shadcr,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  cainel'S- 
hair  or  sable  brush,  and  is  used  both  to  apply  the  graining 


where  a  blending  of  one  tint  into  another  is  desired.  The 
dabber  is  cut  off  square  on  the  end,  as  at  (a),  Fig.  24,  or 
dingonally,  as  at  (/').  The  mottler  and  dablier  are  usnally 
used  dry  and  apjjhi-d  to  Uie  painted  surface  with  short  quick 


strokes,  to  remove  and  replace  little  particles  of  color, 
thereby  producing  the, soft,  mottled,  or  graded  effect  of  one 
vein  running  into  another.  The  dabber  is  sometimes  called 
a  blender. 

The  iMKlffi'r  softomT.  shown  in  Fig.  25,  is  used  after  the 
overjjraininy  is  complete  to  soften  the  edge  of  the  parallel 
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veins  and  take  away  the  appearance  of  a  hard  line  or  stripe, 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  pencil,  overgrainer,  veining  horn, 
or  comb. 

The  above  are  the  principal  tools  used  in  general  house 
painting,  whether  the  work  is  exterior  or  interior,  but  the 
execution  of  fresco  paint- 
ing and  other  branches  of  .J 
interior  decoration  requires 
additional  brushes  and 
other  implements  to  be  con- 
sidered when  these  subjects 
are  discussed. 


I*AYING   THE   COLOR. 


APPLICATION  TO  WOODWORK. 

104*  New  Work. — It  is  necessary,  before  entering  on 
the  process  of  painting,  to  clean  off  all  glue  spots,  etc.  In 
this  operation,  the  painter  uses  the  stopping  knife  (Fig.  4), 
care  always  being  taken  not  to  score  or  dent  the  surface  of 
the  wood.  The  dusting  brush  should,  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  be  freely  used. 

105.  Knottlng.^Thc  next  operation  is  called  knotting, 
to  guard  against  the  appearance  of  knots  in  the  finished 
work,  by  arresting  their  absorbent  quality,  or  closing  the 
apertures  of  the  fiber  and  thus  pre\-entiiig  the  effusion  of 
gum  or  sap.  Wood  should,  before  use,  be  thoroughly  dry, 
but  as  this  is  a  matter  not  within  the  painter's  control,  he 
must  employ  all  skill  and  industry  to  counteract  any  neglect 
in  the  choice  of  properly  seasoned  wcxid.  The  object  of 
painting  being  to  preserve  the  more  perishable  parts  of  the 
structure  from  the  deleterious  effect  of  weather,  heat,  gases, 
etc.,  it  is  well  to  note  that  paint,  applied  to  unseasoned 
wood,  confines  the  sap  and  moisture,  and  thus  surely  hastens 
decay.     Patent  knotting  is  a  specially  prepared  composition 


rcatlily  purclmsablc.  The  foUowinjj  receipts  are,  however, 
jiivtn  fur  the  prepjiritliou  of  like  comixjsitions : 

1.  Mix  together  \  pint  of  jaiianncr's  gold  size,  1  tea- 
tilMonful  of  red  k'ad,  1  piut  of  vegetable  naphtha,  and  7 
ouncci;  of  orange  shellac.  Keep  in  a  warm  place  till  Ihc 
shellac  dissolves;  this  mixture  must  be  frequently  shaken. 

!i.  Mix  together,  with  glue  size,  a  Bniall  quantity  of  white 
and  red  lead  powder,  and  apply  while  warm. 

The  knots  should,  in  certain  extreme  cases,  be  covered 
with  silver  leaf. 

100.  In  all  well  built  structures,  the  woodwork  receives 
at  least  four  coats  of  paint.  The  first  process  of  painting  is 
called  prliiilitK,  applied  for  the  special  purpose  of  diniinish- 
ing  the  absurliunt  tjuality  of  wood  or  plaster.  The  paint 
used  for  this  purpose  is  generally  a  mixture  of  white  lead 
and  red  lead,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  driers,  but  when 
the  finishing  colors  are  to  be  of  somber  hue.  the  priming 
coat  may  be  dark  green,  dark  brown,  etc  The  painting 
may  be  done  with  a  dull  lead  color,  mad«  of  vegetable  black 
;irul  white  lend  in  equal  quantities.  These  colors  should  be 
mixed  with  boiled  oil,  for  out-of-door,  and  linseed  oil  for 
indiHjr,  work,  adding,  in  cither  case,  a  small  quantity  of  tur- 
l)cntine,  the  proportion  being  three  parts  of  oil  to  one  of 
turpentine.  For  rapid  absorption  by  the  new  wood  or  plas- 
ter, the  priming  coat  should  be  thin.  Some  painters  adopt 
the  reprehensible  practice  of  laying  a  coat  of  charcoal  size 
over  the  wood.  No  durable  effect  is  thereby  obtained. 
The  size,  to  a  great  extent,  arrests  the  absorbent  powers  of 
the  wood  or  plaster,  hut  prevents  the  proper  adhesion  of  oil 
paint,  which  splits  and  peels  off.  Charcoal  may,  however, 
be  used  with  advantage  on  old  work,  where  the  grease  pre- 
vents the  pn)per  drying  of  oil  paint,  but,  even  in  such  cases, 
it  is  better,  when  possible,  to  remove  old  paint  from  the 
W(jod  or  plaster,  until  the  surface  is  reached,  on  which  a 
ciiat  of  oil  color  may  be  successfully  applied. 

When  thoroughly  dry,  the  ])riiniiig  is  to  be  rubbed  down 
with  glass  paper.     This  oi^eration,  although  in  itself  simple, 
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requires  care  to  make  the  rubbing  equally  effective  over  the 
entire  surface.  To  obtain  this  result,  glass  paper  should  be 
wrapped  around  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  cork  (cork  to  be  pre- 
ferred), say  4  in.  X  6  in.  and  1  inch  thick.  This  should  be 
rubbed  equally  over  the  whole  surface  which  will  thus  be 
smoothed  without  injury. 

For  use  on  the  edges  of  panels  and  similar  situations,  glass 
paper  may  be  wrapped  over  a  piece  of  chiscl-shapcd  wood, 
while  for  the  curves  of  moldings,  a  piece  of  cloth  around  the 
end  of  the  finger  is  used.  All  the  dust  caused  by  the  glass 
paper  having  been  carefully  removed  with  the  duster,  the 
next  operation  is  that  of  stopping. 

107.  Stopplnj^  is  the  filling  in  and  making  good  all 
nail  holes,  bad  joints,  splits,  etc.  with  putty,  or  with  a  paste 
made  of  putty  and  white  lead,  called  hard  stopping,  which  is 
done  with  the  stopping  knife.  This  is  another  of  the  oper- 
ations, simple  in  themselves,  which,  in  execution,  demand 
care  and  attention.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  press  a 
small  quantity  of  stopping  into  the  interstices  and  then 
smooth  it  over;  for,  as  the  stopping  dries,  it  contracts  and 
sinks  below  the  surface,  leaving  openings  quite  as  great  an 
eyesore  as  ever.  With  the  stopping  knife  slightly  raised 
above  the  surface,  the  stopping  should  be  forced  as  far  into 
the  crack  as  possible.  In  a  day  or  two  before  the  second 
coat  is  laid,  the  stopping  will — owing  to  shrinkage — be  found 
nearly  level  with  the  panel,  and  may  then  be  smoothed  with 
the  stopping  knife. 

Where  a  panel  or  other  part  of  the  work  receives  a  blow, 
and  a  dent  or  shallow  concavity  is  formed,  it  must  be  clear 
that  the  mere  film  of  stopping  required  to  level  such  a  spot, 
is  almost  certain  to  peel  off,  leaving  a  place  totally  uncovered 
by  paint.  To  avoid  such  a  result,  the  best  way  is  to  deepen 
the  recess  in  parts,  by  pricking  holes  in  it  with  a  brad  awl, 
which  should  incline  in  different  directions.  Deep  fissures 
are  thus  formed  into  which  the  stopping  is  to  be  forced, 
and  the  portions  spread  over  the  delves  will  thus  be,  as  it 
were,  nailed  to  the  wood  by  the  filaments  penetrating  these 


openings.  The  surface  having  been  again  smoothed  off  with 
glass  paper,  the  second  painting  is  proceeded  with. 

108,     Intermediate  Conts. — For  the  second  coat,  the 

same  paint  used  for  the  priming,  or  white  lead  thinned  Vp-ith 
oil  and  a  little  turpentine  and  driers,  may  be  employed, 
the  proportion  of  drit-rs,  for  ordinarj-  cases,  being  1  j  ounces 
to  10  piiiinds  of  white  lead;  but  in  winter,  or  in  a  damp 
climate,  the  proportion  of  driers  must  be  increased.  It 
sliould  be  observed  that  second  color  for  new  work  is  made 
tip  chiefly  with  oil,  as  it  best  stops  the  suction  of  the  wood, 
but  second  color  for  old  work  is  made  up  chiefly  with  turpen- 
tine, because  oil  would  not,  in  this  circumstance,  either  diy 
or  adhere  so  well. 

The  color  sliould  be  spread  on  as  evenly  as  possible,  and 
to  effect  this,  the  brush  should,  as  soon  as  the  whole,  or  a 
con\-enient  quantity,  is  covered,  be  passed  over  it,  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it  is  finally  to  be  laid  off. 
This  operation  is  called  c-roi^tng.  After  crossing,  it  should 
be  again  laid  off  softly  and  careftdly,  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  crossing,  but  in  accord  with  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
taking  care  that  none  of  the  cross  bnin!i  marks  l)c  kf  t  visible. 
In  this  ease,  good  workmanship  demands  that  the  paint  be 
laid  evenly  and  the  brush  marks  unobscrvable.  In  laj-ing 
off,  the  brush  sliouUl  be  started  in  that  portion  of  the  work 
already  done,  so  that  the  joining  be  imperceptible.  Every 
cnat  should  be  perfectly  dry  and  all  dust  carefully  removed 
before  a  sticcecding  one  is  applied.  In  the  third  painting, 
oil  and  turpentine  should  be  used  in  equal  proportions. 

lOi).  FIniil  Coat.— The  fourth  painting  may  be  consid- 
ered the  finishing  coat,  although  a  fifth— always  with  great 
advantage — is  often  given.  The  finishing  coat  must  not,  by 
any  means,  be  applied  unless  that  immediately  preceding 
it,  be  entirely  and  uniformly  dry,  as  regards  surface;  for,  if 
in  one  part  it  he  glossy,  and  in  another  dull,  it  is  evident 
that  the  absorption  of  the  wood  is  not  stopped  and  the  third 
or  fourth  coat,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  repeated,  before 
the  finishing  coat  is  laid. 
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110«  Old  Work. — In  commencing-  to  repaint  old  work, 
the  surface  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  gone  over  with  the 
stopping  knife  and  all  excrescences  removed.  It  is  then 
rubbed  with  powdered  pumice  stone  and  water,  the  greasy 
parts  being  also  rubbed  with  lime. 

Ill*  Cleaning^  old  paint  may  be  effected  by  washing 
it  with  a  solution  of  pearlash  in  water.  If  the  surface  is 
greasy,  it  should  be  treated  with  fresh  quicklime  mixed  in 
water,  washed  off  and  reapplied  imtil  the  grease  is  entirely 
removed. 

112.  Removinfl:  Old  Paint. — Dissolve  2  ounces  of  soft 
soap  and  4  ounces  of  potash  in  boiling  water;  add  ^  pound  of 
quicklime;  apply  hot  and  leave  from  12  to  24  hours.  This 
will  enable  the  old  paint  to  be  washed  off  with  hot  water, 
and  is  a  neater  and  more  rapid  way  than  burning  off,  etc. 

113.  Parts  from  which  the  paint  has  been  entirely 
removed,  and  decayed  patches,  must  be  gone  over  with  a 
coat  of  priming  color,  and  fissures,  holes,  etc.  made  good 
with  stopping.  The  first  coat  is  then  to  be  applied,  mixed 
with  turpentine.  The  quality  of  the  next  coat,  which  will 
be  the  ground,  or  first- finishing,  coat,  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  to  Ixi  finished.  A  general  rule  for 
finishing  in  oil  is  that  the  under,  or  first-finishing,  coat  should 
be  in  oil.  All  turpentine  grounds  must  have  a  little  oil 
mixed  with  them,  and  all  under  coats,  except  the  priming, 
or  first  coat,  in  new  work,  have  a  small  quantity  of  turpen- 
tine added.  There  are,  however,  pigments  of  a  cheaper 
grade,  but  permanent  character,  which  in  tone  approach  the 
very  best,  and  these  may,  with  advantage,  be  used  as  a  first- 
finishing  coat,  while  the  final  coat  is  laid  with  the  finer  grade 
of  paint. 

114.  Flattlnfl:  is  the  term  given  to  that  method  of  paint- 
ing resorted  to  when  it  is  desired  that  the  dry  surface  pre- 
sent a  flat  or  dull  appearance,  without  any  gloss.  The  paint 
used  for  the  first-finishing  coat  should  be,  in  this  case,  rather 
thicker   than    that  employed   imder    other   circumstances. 
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Mixed  wltli  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  it  sboiild  be  rather 
darker  than  the  flattiog'  is  intended  to  be.  Special  care 
should  be  given  to  the  laying  of  all  the  coats  preceding  the 
flatting.  They  must  be  very  evenly  spread  and  smoothed 
with  glass  paper  to  be  perfectly  even,  otherwise  the  smallest 
irregularities  will  ap]>ear  in  thefinished  surface,  to  the  injury 
(if  that  perfectly  flat  appearance  in  which  lies  the  real  beauty 
of  the  work.  The  pigment  used  in  flatting  consists  of  white 
lead,  with  which  the  necessary  coloring  matter  is  mixed; 
turpentine  alone,  with  a  small  quantity  of  copal  varnish, 
being  added.  This  causes  it  to  bind  better.  If  carefully 
done,  the  work  will  bear  one  washing  without  injury  to  the 
flatting  or  the  appearance  of  the  dead  surfaces.  The  color 
should  be  rather  lighter  than  that  finally  required,  as  it  dark- 
ens a  little  while  drying.  Necessary  as  it  is  that  the  coat 
preceding  the  flatting  should  be  dry,  it  ought  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely hard,  for  the  flatting,  mixed  with  turpentine,  and  a 
little  varnish,  should  slightly  dissolve  the  surface,  so  as  to 
become,  in  a  measure,  incorporated  with  it.  By  this  partial 
incorporation  much  beauty  and  durability  are  obtained.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  previous  coiit  hiid  become  quite  hard, 
the  flatting  would,  in  most  cases,  appear  streaky  when  dry, 
and  be  likely  to  split  and  peel  off. 

Owing  to  the  special  composition  of  the  paint  used  in  flat- 
ting, it  dries  very  rapidly,  and  two,  four,  or  six  men,  may, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  employed  in  flatting  a  wall. 
In  a  small  room,  however,  two  men  are  sufficient.  A  plank 
laid  across  step  ladders,  or  trestles,  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
wall,  at  about  half  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
One  of  the  men  stands  on  this  platform,  while  another  stands 
on  the  floor.  The  latter  commences  the  work,  painting  a 
strip  about  18  inches  wide  and  carrying  it  up  as  high  as  he 
can  conveniently  reach,  working  rapidly  and  crossing  occa- 
sionally, so  that  no  brush  marks,  in  any  one  direction,  be 
visible,  laying  off  very  lightly  so  that  the  points  of  the  hairs 
just  skim  over  the  work.  The  man  above  proceeds  with  the 
operation  from  the  line  where  his  fellow  worker  leaves  it, 
and  carries  it  up   to  the  top   of   the  wall,  the   first   man 
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meanwhile  getting  on  with  another  strii),  both  artisans  being 
exceedingly  careful  that  no  break  occurs,  and  that  the  lines 
iit  which  their  work  joins  is  invisible. 

Brushes,  called  stlpplers,  arc  used  to  flatten  the  tint  after 
it  is  applied.     These  are  broad  and  flat,  aud  in  fonii  resemble 
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a  hair  brush  (Fig.  26).  In  pracUee,  the  stipplcr  is  gently 
dabbed  against  the  wet  paint,  producing  a  level  grain  over 
the  whole  surface,  something  like  the  "tooth"  on  the  draw- 
ing paper  known  as  "cold  pressed."  These  bmshes  may  be 
obtained  in  various  shapes  and  sizes— the  handles  of  some 
being  continuous  with  the  back;  in  othersj  fixed  as  iu  the 
illustration.  The  adoption  of  eillier  form  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  taste.  In  flatting  a  door,  the  panels  must  be 
finished  first,  and  great  care  taken  to  carry  the  paint  fully 
into  the  edges  and  comers.  Then  it  is  convenient  to  p;iiut 
the  muntins,  next,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  rails,  and, 
lastly,  the  stiles.  Should  any  brush  marks  appear  at  the 
parts  where  the  work  is  necessarily  in  cross  directions,  they 
should  correspond  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  at  the  joints, 
as  it  in  reality  exists  at  these  pointa 
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115.     To  paint  plaster,  the  first  coat  should  be  of  white 

tul,  mixed  with  linseed  o!l  and  .1  small  quantity  of  litharge, 

ilhe  paint  being  rather  thinner  than  that  used  for  general 


purposes,  that  it  may  fully  enter  into  the  absorbent  surface 
of  tilt  plaster.  The  ni-xt  coat,  also,  should  be  thin,  so  that 
the  plaster  may  l>e  thoroughly  saturated.  As  this  will  be 
but  partially  absorbed,  the  third  coat  is  made  much  thicker, 
mixingwith  it  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  some  of  tlje  coloring 
matter  approaching  the  future  tint  of  the  room.  The  fourth 
coat  should  be  thicker  still,  and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  oil 
and  spirits  of  turpentine,  together  with  the  dry  ingredient, 
sugar  of  lead,  instead  of  litharge.  The  color  should  be 
much  darker  than  that  which  is  to  constitute  the  finishing 
coaL  All  these  coats  should  be  laid  on  with  the  greatest 
attention  paid  to  smoothing,  and  each  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  succeeding  coat  is  applied,  besides  being  well  nibbed 
down  with  glass  paper.  The  last  coat,  pret-eding  the  flat- 
ting, should  not,  however,  for  reasons  already  given,  be  quite 
hardened. 

1 16.  New  Walls. — It  does  not  appear  that  any  painting 
in  oil  can,  with  serviceable  effect,  be  done  on  stucco,  unless 
tlie  stucco  be  dry,  in  itself,  and  the  walls  have  stood  suf- 
ficiently long  to  have  given  the  brickwork  the  requisite 
degree  of  dryness.  Stucco,  on  furred  walls,  when  prepared 
with  abestos,  may  be  iiaintcd  much  sooner  than  otherwise. 
The  art  of  painting  stucco,  so  as  to  stand  well,  lies,  for  the 
most  part,  in  attention  to  the  following  observations.  The 
expansive  power  of  water  is  such,  both  in  freezing  and  in 
evaporation,  that  when  it  meets  with  any  foreign  body 
obstructing  its  escaix;,  as,  for  instance,  oil  painting,  it  imme- 
diately as,sails  the  obstruction,  fomiing,  in  so  doing,  a  num- 
ber of  vesicles,  or  cells,  containing  an  acrid  lime  water, 
which  forces  off  layers  of  plaster,  and  frequently  denudes 
large  sectionsof  wall  surface,  extremely  difficult  to  cover  up. 
Two  or  three  years  are  not,  in  most  cases,  too  long  a  period 
for  stucco  to  remain  unpainted.  In  work  entered  upon  for 
mere  purposes  of  gain,  just  so  many  weeks  are,  however, 
reluctantly  allowed.  The  merits  of  some  patent  liquids  are, 
indeed,  so  set  forth  as  to  claim,  in  spite  of  the  natural 
properties  of  bodies,  that  stucco,  washed  over  with  these 
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nostrums,  may  be,- immediately  after,  painted  with  oil  colors. 
Instances  may,  in  fact,  be  cited,  and  experiments  adduced, 
which,  at  first  glance,  seemingly  contradict,  but  shall,  upon 
investigation,  be  found  to  confirm  the  laws  of  nature. 

These  precautions  attended  to,  there  is  no  better  material 
for  priming,  or  applying  the  first  coat,  on  stucco  than  linseed 
or  nut  oil,  boiled  with  driers,  care  being  taken,  in  all  cases, 
not  to  lay  it  on  too  thick,  nor  in  larger  quantity  than  the 
stucco  will  absorb,  rendering  the  surface  rough  and  irregu- 
lar. It  should  then  be  covered  with  three  or  four  coats  of 
ceruse,  or  native  carbonate  of  lead  (prepared  in  the  manner 
set  forth  for  intermediate  coats,  Art.  108),  giving  each  coat 
sufficient  time  to  dry  hard.  If  time  permit,  two  or  three 
days  between  each  layer  will  not  be  too  long.  If  the  stucco 
be  intended  for  finishing  in  some  given  tint,  gray,  light 
green,  apricot,  etc.,  it  will  1x3  proper  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  desired  tint  by  a  slight  advance  towards  it,  about  the 
third  coat  of  paint. 


DRYING  PROPERTIES  OF  PAINTS  AND  OII^. 

117.  Painting  is  done  w^th  one  or  two  objects  in  view — 
either  to  change  the  natural  color  of  the  surface  to  which  it 
is  applied,  or  to  preserve  that  surface  from  the  deleterious 
effects  of  air,  rain,  dust,  etc. 

Three  conditions  are  to  be  observed:  First,  the  paint  must 
possess  sufficient  fluidity  to  Ixj  spread  with  a  brush,  and  yet 
be  viscous  enough  to  adhere  evenly  to  the  surface,  without 
running,  besides  leaving  coats  of  equal  thickness,  when  the 
surfaces  are  inclined  or  even  vertical.  Second,  the  applied 
paint  must  become  hard.  Third,  after  hardening,  it  must 
adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  hardening  of  white  lead  or  zinc- 
white  j>aints  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmospheric  air.  Since  pure  oil  hardens,  the  hardening  is 
plainly  the  effect  of  a  primary  cause,  independent  of  the 
drier,  white  lead,  or  zinc  white. 

Experiments  demonstrate  that  white  lead  and  oxide  of 


zinc  mnnifcst,  in  many  cases,  a  drying  property  found  to 
exist,  also,  in  certain  substances  \vhic!i  are  themselves 
painted — lead,  for  instance.  The  painter  desirous  of  know- 
ing, at  least  approximately,  the  length  of  time  required  for 
his  work  to  dry,  considers,  therefore,  all  the  causes  of  the 
drying  process,  since  this  process  is  assisted  by  several  sub- 
stances having,  under  certain  circums lances,  the  property  of 
drying  paint.  'fhL-re  is,  moreover,  this  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  resultant  or  sura  of  the  drying  powers  of  each  of 
the  substances,  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  paint, 
cannot  be  reckoned  by  the  sum  of  the  drying  powers  of  each 
individual  substance.  Thus,  pure  Unseed  oil,  whose  drying 
ixiwer  is  represented  by  l.i)85,  and  oil,  treated  with  manga- 
nese, by  4.719,  possess,  when  mixed,  an  activity  of  30.83S. 
If  there  arc  substances  increasing  the  drying  properties  of 
pure  linseed  oil,  there  are,  again,  others  which  seem  to 
retard  it.  Linseed  oil,  for  instance,  with  one  coat  applied 
upon  glass,  required  17  days,  while  tlie  same  oil,  mixed 
with  oxide  of  antimony,  took  20  days  to  dry.  In  this  case, 
the  oxido  of  antimony  was  an  antidrier.  Linseed  oil,  mixed 
with  oxide  of  antimony,  and  applied  upon  a  cloth  painted 
with  white  lead,  wasdry  after  14  days.  The  same  oil,  mixed 
with  the  arsenate  of  protoxide  of  tin,  and  applied  upon  the 
same  cloth,  was  not  hard  after  CO  days.  Oak  wood  appears 
to  possess  the  antiilrying  property  to  a  high  degree,  since,  in 
an  exijcrimont  diinng  the  month  of  December,  three  coats 
of  oil  took  ITif)  days  to  dry,  while  in  an  experiment  during 
May,  a  first  coat  of  linseed  oil  was  not  dry  on  the  surface  till 
.after  ;iS  days.  Poplar  seems  ti>  be  less  antidrying  than  oak, 
and  Norway  fir  less  than  poplar.  In  the  experiment  for 
May,  just  referred  to,  three  coats  of  linseed  oil,  on  Norway 
fir,  took  2:J  days  to  dry. 

1 18.     If,  in  certain  substances,  there  is  a  drying  activity, 

and  in  others  a  contrary  force,  there  are,  no  doubt,  circum- 
stances under  which  linseed  oil  is  uninfiuenced  by  the  nature 
of  the  surface  on  which  it  ni.ay  l>e  spread.  For  instance,  in 
the  experiments  alluded  to,  one  coat  of  linseed  oil  was  laid 
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upon  the  surfaces  of  copper,  brass,  iron,  porcelain,  and  glass, 
and  the  oil  was,  in  every  case,  dry  after  48  hours.  A  substance 
may  be  drying  or  antidrj-ing,  under  different  circumstances, 
attributable  to  the  temperature,  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  some  other  substance,  etc.  Metallic  lead,  for  instance, 
well  known  as  possessing  drying  qualities,  is  antidrying  in 
respect  to  linseed  oil  applied  upon  metallic  leaf.  Painters, 
desirous  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  nature  of  their 
work,  must  consider  the  drying  of  their  paint  after  the  man- 
ner just  pointed  out.  By  so  doing,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
fully  examining  results,  differing  one  from  the  other,  they 
are  enabled  to  modify  and  improve  ordinary  methods.  Lin- 
seed oil  is  naturally  drying,  and  this  property  always  increases 
by  its  admixture  with  white  lead  and,  in  certain  cases,  with 
oxide  of  zinc.  If  this  mixture  is  not  sufficiently  drying, 
recourse  is  to  be  had  to  an  addition  of  oil,  boiled  with  litharge 
or  manganese.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  necessary  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  surface  painted  over,  whether  it  be  a  first, 
second,  or  third  coat;  also,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
light,  etc. 

Drying  oil,  boiled  with  litharge  or  manganese,  loses,  from 
our  present  point  of  view,  some  of  its  value,  because  it  may 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  second  and  third  coats  and  even  in 
the  first,  when  natural  drying  is  aided  by  the  temperature. 
Pigments  themselves  may,  moreover,  act  as  substitutes  for 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  light  colors,  which  arc  altered  by  browns 
or  yellows.  Linseed  oil,  exposed  to  air  and  light,  becomes 
drying  and  loses  its  color,  and  may,  therefore,  be  employed 
with  white  lead  or  zinc  white,  without  impairing  the  white- 
ness of  either.  The  association  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  car- 
bonate of  zinc,  making  it  possible  to  dispense  with  a  drier, 
presents  a  ready  way  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  colored 
driers.  This  circumstance  also  indicates  that  new  combina- 
tions of  colorless  substances  may  be  found,  presenting  great 
advantages.  Experiments  fully  explain  the  function  of  lin- 
seed oil,  or,  more  generally  speakin<:r,  of  dr>'ing  oil  in  paint- 
ing. Indeed,  when  oleic  acid  is  mixed  with  metallic  oxide, 
which  may  solidify  it,  it  passes  instantaneously  from  the 
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liquid  to  the  solid  state,  and  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
ensemblt;  of  the  molecules  of  the  olcatc.  The  effect  is  dif- 
ferent, when  a  drying  oil,  absorbing-  oxygen,  passes  pro- 
gressively to  the  solid  state;  the  slowness  with  which  the 
change  takes  place  allows  of  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  oily  molecules,  which  would,  were  it  not  for  the  opaque 
molecules  between  them,  appear  transparent  But  if  these 
opaque  molecules  do  not  predominate,  the  painting  is  glitter- 
ing—even brilliant,  because  of  the  lights  being  reflected  by 
tile  dry  oil  as  by  a  n 
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GKAINING. 


119.  Graining  is,  as  already  stated,  the  Iroitation  of  the 
natural  vcining  and  curl  of  woods,  and  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
done  by  laying  an  opaque  ground  in  strong  oil  .paint  ot  the 
general  color  of  the  wood  to  be  imitated,  but  much  lighter. 
This,  when  dry,  is  to  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  transparent 
color  of  proper  hue  and  full  depth,  prepared  cither  with 
turpentine  or  water  color. 

The  operations  gi\-en  in  detail  in  the  deseriptitm  of  the 
methods  of  imitating  various  woods  are  performed  with  com- 
mon brushes.  When  the  hist  coat  is  dry,  the  process  called 
overgraining  is  commenced.  This  is  executed  with  a  variety 
of  tools  already  described,  consisting  of  broad,  flat,  and  thin 
bnishes,  hair  ]K'neils  of  various  sizes,  also  combs  and  rub- 
bers, as  described  in  Arts.  lO^  and  103. 

These  being,  as  occasion  requires,  dipped  into  turpentine 
or  water,  arc  pas.sed  quickly  and  lightly  over  the  paint,  so 
as  to  leave  untouched,  according  to  the  skill  and  fancy  of 
the  graincr,  the  streaky  grains,  curls,  and  knots  intended  so 
to  remain.  The  surface  is  then  immediately  wiped  off  with 
a  rag,  which  takes  up  tlic  upper  coat  of  tlic  paint,  dissolved 
by  the  turpentine  or  water,  leaving  the  graining  as  required, 
and  exhibiting  the  ground  between  the  lines.  The  various 
lines,  eyes,  veins,  knots,  etc.  are  then  touched  and  retouched 
until  the  desired  effect  is  <ib[ained — the  work  being  subse- 
quently varnished.     The  skill  and  practice  o£  thegrainerare, 
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of  course,  in  these  operations,  greatly  called  into  requisition 
— operations,  by  some  so  admirably  executed,  as  to  imply,  in 
spite  of  anything  stated  to  the  contrary,  a  degree  of  taste, 
observation,  and  dexterity  of  hand,  placing  this  art  far  in 
rank  above  that  of  plain  painting. 

130«  The  student  must,  for  their  faithful  production, 
give  special  attention  to  the  structure,  growth,  and  orna- 
mental character  of  various  woods.  A  useful  collection  of 
wood  specimens  may  for  this  purpose  be  obtained  by  acquir- 
ing a  few  feet  of  veneers,  cut  from  each  of  several  woods, 
such  as  those  hereinafter  named,  or  others.  Glued  on 
common  pine  plank,  French  polished,  and  oil  rubbed,  these 
veneers  make  an  excellent  set  of  grainer's  samples. 

The  plain  painter  having  previously  given  the  new  wood 
three  or  sometimes  four  coats  of  paint,  the  graincr  com- 
mences his  work  by  laying  the  graining  ground,  differing  in 
composition  according  to  the  wood  to  be  reproduced. 

1S1«  Bird's-Eyo  Maple. — The  ground  is  to  be  mixed 
of  white  lead  and  vermilion,  of  which  latter  only  sufficient 
must  be  used  to  neutralize  the  blue  tinge  of  the  white  lead, 
but  not  to  give  it  a  pink  tint.  The  mixture  must  be  rather 
oily,  that  is,  it  must  contain  a  good  quantity  of  oil,  in  order 
that  the  graining  color  may  not  be  so  much  absorbed  as  if 
the  surface  were  flatted,  or  coated  with  color  mixed  with 
turpentine.  In  order  that  the  graining  colors  usually  mixed 
with  beer  may  adhere  to  the  ground  that  has  been  painted 
in  oil,  it  is  necessiiry  that  the  surface  be  prepared.  This  is 
done  by  passing  over  it  with  a  sponge  moistened  with  beer 
and  rubbed  with  whiting;  when  this  is  dry,  the  distemper, 
or  beer-mixed  color,  will  work  freely  over  the  oil  and  adhere 
to  it.  This  process  is  called  clsslnj^.  The  graining  color, 
which  is  ground  in  beer  instead  of  oil,  consists  of  Vandyke 
brown,  brown  lake,  drop  black,  or  similar  colors,  according 
to  the  tint  required,  whether  brown,  yellow,  or  black  maple. 
With  a  tool  the  color  is  laid  over  the  whole  panel  and. 
worked  to  a  level  with  the  mottler  (Fig.  2:5).  Then  lights 
are  taken   out    from   the   still    wet  color  by  dabbing  the 
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surface  with  the  mottler,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  il 
along,  by  which  means  the  color  is,  in  certain  places, 
removed.  Soften  the  whole  with  the  brush  called  the 
suflcner  (Fig,  25)  so  set  as  to  spread  outwards  and  be 
rapidly  as  well  as  lightly  drawn  over  the  work,  without 
leaving  any  brush  marks.  Next,  \vith  a  thinner  mottler, 
work  around  the  edges  of  the  lights,  giving  a  pointed 
tendency  to  their  forms,  likewise  filling  in  the  finer  work  in 
the  darker  spaces.  When  this  has  again  been  softened,  use 
the  dabber  (Fig.  24). 

122.  Gnarled  Oat. — The  ground  for  this  wood  varies 
according  to  the  exact  tint  required.  It  is  usually  composed 
of  white  lead  and  yoUow  ochcr,  or  Venetian  red  and  yellow 
ocher,  and  various  tints  resulting  from  their  admixture. 
Orange  chrome  in  different  proportions  with  white  lead 
may,  however,  be  used ;  for,  the  tone  of  the  whole  work  in 
graining  is,  in  a  very  great  degree,  influenced  by  the  color 
of  the  ground.  The  ground  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  bird's- 
eye  maple,  should  be  rather  oily,  but  the  cissing  nni.st  be 
done,  in  this  instance,  with  whiting  and  water,  instead  of  beer. 

The  graining  color  is  to  be  made  of  Vandyke  brown, 
mixed  entirely  with  water,  the  work  being  rubbed  in  with  a 
tool  and  mottler  (Fig.  23).  Next,  with  a  tool  dipped  in  a 
very  dark  mixture  of  the  graining  color,  dab  patches  on  the 
wet  work  where  the  knots  are  required,  then,  with  a  damp, 
coarse  sponge,  dab  tiie  dark  knots  well  over,  and  with 
another  piece  of  sponge,  draw  around  the  Icnots  connecting 
them  into  groups. 

In  commencing  the  ovcrgraining  next  day,  pass  over  the 
whole  with  the  same  color  as  before,  but  very  much  thinner, 
and  with  a  softener,  draw  the  color  into  groups  of  knots; 
next  take  out  some  lights  and  nicely  soften  the  whole  in 
every  direction,  also  with  the  badger  softener  (Fig.  25).  In 
first-class  work  before  overgraining,  dip  a  small  sable  pencil 
(Fig.  20),  in  Vandyke  brown  and  draw  fine  free  veins  from 
each  of  the  groups  of  knots  to  the  oihcrK,  or  to  such  s]x)ts 
as  will  permit  a  free  play  of  the  lines.    By  using  water  onlyj 
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in  mixing  the  graining  color,  the  grainer  is  enabled  to  over- 
grain,  without  previously  applying  a  coat  of  varnish  to  bind 
the  work,  which  would  be  necessary  before  he  could  apply  a 
S3Cond  wash,  had  beer  been  used  in  the  first  color.  When 
dry,  two  coats  of  pale  oak  varnish  are  to  be  applied. 

123i  Satin  Wood. — The  ground  is  to  be  composed  of 
white  lead,  just  tinted  with  chrome  yellow,  raw  sienna,  and 
yellow  ocher,-  the  cissing  to  be  done  with  whiting  and  beer. 
The  graining  colors  may  be  made  of  either  of  the  following 
pigments:  middle  chrome  and  drop  black,  Vandyke  brown, 
raw  sienna  and  Vandyke  brown  or  York  brown ;  the  work  to 
be  rubbed  in  level  with  a  tool  and  the  mottlcr.  A  rather 
coarse  sponge  is  then  wet  with  beer  and  drawn  down  the 
work,  so  as  to  leave  rather  broad  streaks  running  in  a 
slightly  wavy  or  oblique  direction,  and  softened  with  the 
badger  softener.  Next,  with  a  clean,  moist,  camel's-hair 
mottler,  the  edges  of  the  streaks  are  worked  down  with  a 
jerky  movement,  so  as  to  give  that  varied  and  fanciful 
appearance  so  much  admired  in  the  natural  wood. 

The  overgraining  color  is  to  be  mixed  in  beer,  and  com- 
posed either  of  tints  of  Vandyke  brown,  and  black,  or  other 
pigments' of  similar  character,  but  differing  from  those  used 
in  the  ground.  The  heart  must  be  done  with  a  small  sable 
pencil,  the  work  being  slightly  brushed  up  with  the  badger. 
The  rest  of  the  overgraining  is  to  be  done  with  a  sable  tube 
overgrainer  (Fig.  21),  or  with  a  sable  flat  overgrainer  (Fig.  22)^ 
the  hairs  of  which  have  been  separated  with  a  comb. 

134«  Of  maliogany  there  are  many  shades.  The  fol- 
lowing are,  however,  the  colors  generally  used,  varied 
according  to  taste,  or  darkened  by  the  addition  of  pigments 
of  a  deeper  hue.  The  ground  color  is  to  be  mixed  of  Vene- 
tian red,  yellow  ocher,  and  white  lead ;  orange  chrome  may 
be,  however,  substituted  for  yellow  ocher,  the  cissing  being 
done  with  whiting  and  beer.  The  graining  color  is  to  be 
made  of  Vandyke  brown  and  black,  burnt  sienna,  with  black 
or  with  Vandyke  brown,  to  suit  the  ground. 

The  color  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  beer  is  rubbed  in 
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dark  with  the  tool  and  mott!er;  then  with  a  clean  and  moi=5 
t;amers-hair  mottler,  it  is  carried  out  according  to  the  melh',^^ 
described  in  relation  to  satinwood;  or,  to  produce  a  featlier    ^ 
or  curl,  the  color  is  drawn  with  the  badg;er  from  the  sides^'^' 
towards  the  middle  of  the  panel.     Much  taste  and  skill  are-*  "^ 
required  in  the  next  process,  which  consists  in  working  ii^m^^ 
the  feather  or  curl.     This  is  done  by  gathering  up,  as  il^^  ^ 
were,  the  grain  from  each  side  to  culminate  in  the  middle.  ^  r 
working  towards  a  point  which  must  become  more  and  more  -^^ 
elongated.     The  process  and  effect  are  difficult  to  describe,      ^ 
but  the  workman  is  advised  to  adopt  nature  as  his  raodt-l.        - 
When  once  he  understands  the  result  to  be  obtained,  and  the      ■^ 
means  at  his  disposal,  he  wll,  with  a  small  amount  of  perse-        "" 
verancc  and  jnilustry,  soon  discover  the  method  of  working 
by  which  he  may  best  achieve  his  purpose.     The  curl  and 
mottling  of  satinwood  are  so  much  like  those  of  mahogany, 
that  the  same  manipulative  process  can  be  adopted  for  both, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  pattern  in  the  former  is  smaller 
than  that  iu  the  latter. 

The  overgraining  color  in  mahogany  is  made  of  Vandyke 
brown,  with  a  little  crimson  lake.  The  tools  arc  the  hog's- 
hair  or  sable  ovcrgrainer  and  a  small  overgraining  comb.  In 
a  curl  or  feather,  the  overgraining  must  follow  the  direction 
of  the  ciu"!,  rising  from  the  center  and  becoming  gradually 
more  pointed  until  it  is  lost  in  the  general  mottling  of  the 
wood;  if  the  wood  is  to  Ire  mottled  only,  the  overgraining 
must  run  in  the  direction  of  the  mottling.  Should  the  work, 
when  thus  f:ir  finished,  be  found  too  light  in  color,  or  not 
sufficiently  rich,  it  maybe  v.irni.shcd  or  megilped — the  megilp 
being  made  of  boiled  oil  and  turpentine.  When  this  is  drj', 
a  mixture  of  brown  lake  and  black,  or  burnt  sienna  and 
black,  or  Vandyke  brown  and  crimson  lake,  may  be  rubbeil 
over  it,  until  the  required  tint  is  obtained.  The  whole  is  to 
be  softened,  and,  when  dry,  again  varnished. 

135.  Wfilnnt. — The  ground  for  walnut  is  mixed  of 
Venetian  red,  yellow  ocher,  and  a  small  quantity  of  burnt 
umtier  with  white  lead;  the  work  is  then  to  be  cissed  in  with 
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whiting  and  water.  The  graining  color  is  Vandyke  brown, 
mixed  with  water;  to  be  rubbed  in  with  a  tool  and  mottler, 
then  mottled  in  the  manner  described  in  the  first  process  for 
maple,  and  afterwards  well  softened.  When  the  color  is 
quite  dry,  take  a  sponge  dip^xjd  in  beer,  and  wet  the  whole 
surface  thoroughly.  When  this  is  dry,  commence  the  over- 
graining.  The  color  for  this  process  is  Vandyke  brown  and 
drop  black,  mixed  with  beer. 

With  a  light  tint  of  this  mixture,  just  sufficient  to  show, 
and  a  hog's-hair  overgrainer,  sketch  the  general  design  of 
the  grain  and  soften,  when  dry,  with  the  same  tools,  the 
overgrainer  being  divided  with  a  comb.  With  a  darker 
shade  of  the  same  color,  work  up  the  graining  to  the  required 
design,  softening  continually  during  work.  After  this,  a 
good  effect  may  be  produced  by  dabbing  the  work  with  a 
damp  piece  of  coarse  sponge,  then  softening  upwards,  or  in 
the  direction  taken  by  the  grain.  In  superior  work,  varnish 
must  be  added.  When  dry,  the  whole  is  to  be  washed  over 
with  Vandyke  brown,  or  burnt  sienna  and  water,  then 
mottled  and  well  softened,  and  after  this  treatment  var- 
nished again. 

1S6«  Quartered  Oak. — The  ground  for  quartered  oak 
is  yellow  ocher  and  white  lead,  or  Venetian  red,  yellow  ocher, 
and  white  lead.  The  graining  color  is  a  mixture  of  turpen- 
tine, linseed  oil,  patent  driers,  and  raw  or  burnt  umber  with 
black,  according  as  the  oak  is  required  to  be  light  or  dark. 
The  work  is  to  be  well  rubbed  in,  even  and  clear;  then  with 
a  gutta-percha  comb  pass  over  the  parts  required  to  be 
veined;  and  with  a  steel  comb  repeat  the  process  with  a 
wavy  motion. 

Next  wrap  a  piece  of  soft  rag  over  the  thumb,  or  over  the 
veining  horn,  and  wipe  out  the  light  markings,  taking  care 
that  no  dark  edges  are  left  where  the  color  is  wiped  away — 
a  result  achieved,  by  moving  the  cloth  over  the  thumb  so  as 
to  secure  a  clean  piece  for  each  stroke.  The  overgraining 
is  now  to  be  commenced  by  damping  the  work  well  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  fuller's  earth,  pipe  clay,  or  whiting  and 


water.     The  color  to  be  then  used  is  Vandyke  browD,  mixe^ 
with  water  and  apphcd  with  a  broad  hog's-hair  ovcrgrainer- 
to  be  drawn  straight  down  the  figured  work.     On  the  stiles^ 
etc.  o£  doors,  a  mottlcr  may  be  used  to  darken  certain  part^*' 
after  which  the  whole  is  well  softened  and  subsequentl_^3 
varnished. 


127.     Rosewood. — There  is  so  great  a  variety  of  fornrr'"^ 

and  color  of  this  nmst  okgant  wood,  that  it  is  almost  impos^ ■ 

sible  to  find  two  sixicimcns  alike.  This  renders  it  all  the^ss 
more  necessary  that  our  counsel,  to  obtain  various  specimen^e^^ 
of  veneers,  should  be  followed,  that  the  general  character  of"^^ 
the  curl  may  become  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  mind.  — 
The  student  will,  by  this  means,  form  his  style  upon  the  =^ 
variety  in  nature,  and,  thus,  mure  likely  produce  varied  anil  — 
truthful  representations  than  if  trusting  to  his  own  fancy  to  ^^ 
design  the  wood.  ^H 

The  ground  is  prepared  with  vermilion  lake,  and  flake  ^H 
white,  mixed  in  a  rosy  tint,  partaking  more  of  the  pink  than  ^H 
scarlet.  When  the  ground  is  quite  dry  and  smooth,  take 
Vandyke  broivn,  nearly  opaque,  and  with  a  small  tool  spread 
the  color  in  various  directions  over  the  ground.  Then,  with 
another  dry  tool,  boat  the  color,  while  wet,  against  the  grain 
^that  is,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  was 
hiid  on.  Before  the  color  isdry,  take  a  piece  of  wash  leather, 
spread  over  the  veining  horn,  and  with  great  freedom  lake 
out  the  lighter  veins;  have  ready  the  darkest  tint  of  Van- 
dyke brown,  and  with  a  sabia  pencil,  give  free  and  strong 
touches  under  the  parts,  taken  out  with  the  leather,  and  in 
other  parts  where  required;  blend  off  the  whole  with  a 
badger  softener,  and  varnish  when  dry.  Another  method 
which  will  produce  a  finish  of  a  mnrc  brilliant  character  is 
the  following:  The  ground  is  composed  of  vermilion,  lake, 
and  white,  which  must  l>e  allowed  to  become  uniformly  dry 
before  the  work  is  proceeded  with.  The  graining  color  is 
formed  of  Vandyke  brown  and  rose  pink,  ground  very  finely 
in  beer;  this  is  laid  on  with  a  common  tool,  but  not  too 
thickly;  then,  taking  a  common  quill,  draw  the  feather  in 
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various  directions  over  the  wet  color,  giving  the  hand  a 
tremulous  motion  in  parts  where  it  is  desired  to  give  a 
wavy  appearance  to  the  grain.  Then  take  out  the  small, 
bright  lights  with  the  wash  leather,  or  cloth,  and  afterwards 
blend  the  whole  with  the  softener.  When  this  is  dry,  which 
requires  but  a  few  minutes,  give  very  dark  touches  under 
the  light  parts  with  Vandyke  brown  and  rose  pink,  nearly 
opaque — the  whole  to  be  well  varnished  when  dry. 

In  a  third  method  of  graining  for  rosewood,  the  ground  is 
chrome  yellow,  vermilion,  and  white  lead.  The  graining 
color  is  composed  of  ivory  black  with  burnt  sienna  ground 
very  fine,  the  whole  being  well  softened  after  laying  on. 
When  dry,  overgrain  in  a  curly  figure  with  a  small  graining 
brush  and  ivory  black ;  shade  up  the  knots  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  and  finally  glaze. 

1!S8.  Yew  Tree. — The  ground  color,  in  this  case,  is  raw 
umber,  mixed  with  white  lead;  the  graining  color,  Vandyke 
brown  and  burnt  sienna,  in  equal  parts,  all  groimd  in  beer, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  raw  sienna  added.  The  knots  and 
other  markings  are  to  be  worked  in  with  the  graining  color, 
when  that,  previously  laid  on,  has  become  thoroughly  dry. 
Another  ground  color  is  a  mixture  of  white,  yellow  ocher,  and 
Venetian  red,  while  the  graining  color  is  Vandyke  brown 
and  burnt  sienna  in  beer,  with  a  small  quantity  of  raw  sienna. 

129.  With  a  view  to  aiding  the  grainer  and  marbler, 
graining  and  marbling  rollers  have  been  introduced.  They 
consist  of  cylinders,  fixed  in  frames,  by  means  of  which  the 
pattern  engraved  on  the  rollers  is  repeated.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  efficient  in  certain  classes  of  work,  but  their  use  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  section. 


MARBIilXO. 

130«  Having,  in  the  section  on  graining,  recommended 
that  the  student  procure,  for  special  study,  a  collection  of 
wood  veneers,  we  have  a  like  recommendation  to  make  in 
respect  to  marble.     The  careful   student  must,  indeed,  to 
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ncliievc  success,  make  a  study  of  the  grain  and  markings 
frnm  natural  siiecimuns  of,  at  least,  the  principal  Itinds  of 
marble  in  use. 

131.  Slenim  Marble. — The  ground  of  sienna  marble  is 
white  lead ;  the  work  is  then  to  be  evenly  gone  over  with 
white  paint,  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  turpentine  and 
nil.  After  this,  mix  two  light  tints,  the  one  consisting  iif 
yellow  ochcr  and  white  lead,  and  the  other  of  vermilion  and 
white  lead,  both  mixed  with  etjual  quantities  of  oil  and  tur- 
pentine. With  separate  tools,  dab  patches  on  the  white 
p.iiiit  while  yet  wet,  and  with  a  brush  soften  the  patches 
together,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  red  tint  to 
Iw  too,  dominant 

On  a  palette,  at  the  side  of  which  is  placed  a  palette  cup 
containing  turpentine,  place  a  small  quantity  of  blue  black, 
and  a  like  quantity  of  purple  lake;  then,  with  a  sable  pencil 
dip[ied  in  turpentine,  lay  a  thin  wash  of  the  blue  black,  then 
vein  on  the  wet  work,  and  soften  ;  work  up  the  veins  further 
with  more  blue  black,  so  that  the  color  may  be  a  little  darker, 
but  still  thin;  after  this,  with  a  flat  camel's-hair  fiteh  dipped 
in  turpentine  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  puqjle  lake  and 
blue  black,  apjjly  very  thin  wieihes  in  some  of  the  open 
spaces,  and  soften  lijihtly.  When  dry,  put  in  whites,  with 
white  lead  mixed  with  tuqtentine,  using  a  sable  pencil,  sub- 
sequently softening  the  work  with  a  badger.  When  the 
l>aints  arc  quite  hanl,  apply  a  light  varnish. 

182.     Italliiu  I'lnk   Miirl>le. — Over  a  white   ground, 

apply,  as  in  the  last  case,  a  coat  of  white  paint,  then  prepare 
tints  of  ultramariue  and  white  lead,  and  of  vermilion  and 
white  lead,  each  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  oil  and  tur- 
])entine,  and  with  these,  dab  patches,  as  already  described, 
and  soften.  Ou  the  palette,  place  some  Indian  red,  and 
with  a  small  pigeon  feather  dipped  in  turpentine,  and  some 
of  the  Indian  red,  work  the  pattern,  care  being  taken  again 
to  soften  well.  When  this  is  dry,  mix  some  white  lead, 
a!re;i(ly  thinly  diluted  with  turpentine,  and  flat  the  whole  of 
the   work.     Then,    with   a  feather  dipped   in    turpentine, 
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scumble  over  the  work  and  subsequently  put  in  whites  with 
white  lead  and  turpentine.  When  the  work  is  perfectly  hard, 
it  is  to  be  varnished. 

133.  Verd  Antique. — The  ground  of  verd  antique  is 
either  black  or  dark  green,  the  marbling  colors  being  dark 
brown  and  green ;  with  these,  scumble  over  the  work ;  then, 
with  Bnmswick  green  and  white  lead,  scumble  over  again, 
and  soften  with  a  badger.  Next,  with  a  fitch,  paint  masses 
of  white  of  various  shapes,  squares,  irregular  triangles,  etc., 
and  similar  masses  of  black. 

134.  Serpentine  marble  is  so  called  because  of  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  the  serpent.  In  its  rich 
variety  of  color  and  almost  indestructible  hardness,  it  is  emi- 
nently suitable  for  architectural  ornaments.  Precious  or 
noble  serpentine  has  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  the  green 
marbles  of  the  East,  called  Egyptian  green.  The  green  is 
generally  the  cold  color  of  the  leek,  but  varies  in  shades, 
some  appearing  in  the  darkest  olive.  The  veins  which 
appear  black  sometimes  run  in  a  horizontal  direction  and 
then  suddenly  break  and  appear  nearly  upright;  in  other 
cases  they  seem  to  have  imdergone  a  violent  concussion, 
breaking  and  shivering  to  small  pieces.  It  is  within  the 
province  of  the  geologist  to  explain  this  phenomenal  mani- 
festation in  one  of  the  most  solid  of  minerals;  sufficient  is  it, 
for  the  painter,  to  note  the  lines,  so  as  to  reproduce  these  as 
far  as  his  skill  permits.  The  common  serpentine  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  It  is  not  so 
bright  or  so  varied  as  the  **  precious,"  the  dark  shades  of 
green  being  much  broader,  and  the  light  veins  not  so  fine 
and  reticulated.  The  white  fossil  remains,  consequently, 
show  more  distinctly  in  small,  long,  s(|uare  sections,  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  forms.  The  black  vein  is  so  mixed  with  the 
darkest  shades  of  green  as  to  be,  in  some  instances,  scarcely 
perceptible,  rendering  the  marble  somewhat  dull  and  unfit 
for  ornamental  painting. 

The  nuKle  of  reproducing  all  the  green  marbles,  both  in 
oil  and  distemper,  must  be  the  same  as  that  directed  for 


verd  antique.  The  ground  must,  in  all  cases,  be  black,  and 
the  different  shades  of  green  formed  by  scumbling  the  white 
over  the  black,  more  or  less  thickly,  according  to  the  varietj 
of  shade  required,  and,  wlien  the  whole  is  finishetl,  gla- 
zing with  green  according  to  the  tint  of  the  marble.  The 
difference  between  scumbling  and  glazing  lies  in  tlic  fact 
that,  in  glazing,  tlie  colors  are  50  thinly  mixed  aa  to Ixr  trans- 
parent, while,  in  scunibliug,  the  color  is  mixed  thick,  and  then 
thinly  spread  or  rubbed  on  with  a  hard  brush. 

135.  vrhiU>  Veined  Marble.— Tlie  ground  for  this 
marble  is  white,  laid  \cry  smooth;  the  first  vein  will,  on 
Inspection,  be  found  vcrj'  faint;  it  is  the  broad-vein  mica, 
soeri  through  a  great  depth  of  the  semitransparcnt  body  of 
the  white.  Tile  shadows  of  white  always  partaking  of  a 
yellow  hue,  the  faint  vein  will  appear  of  a  reddish  gray, 
formed  by  mixing  white,  black,  and  Indian  red  to  a  proper 
tint.  This  must  be  scumbled  or  spread  very  thinly  in  the 
fonns  intended  for  the  veins  to  take,  la  relation  to  the 
formation  of  marbles,  it  must  l>e  here  observed,  that  in  ore 
beds  of  rock,  veined  by  metallic  or  other  substances  crossing 
them,  the  veins  always  run  in  the  direction  of  the  strata, 
precisely  as  thin  streams  of  water,  if  poured  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  such  as  the  cover  of  a  table  slightly  raised  on  one 
side.  If  this  experiment  is  tried,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
seams,  if  commencing  regularly,  will,  from  some  irregulari- 
ties of  the  surface,  soon  alter  their  course  and  turn  in  various 
directions,  sometimes  joining  together,  forming  a  sort  of 
Rtar,  then  spreading  into  finer  threads.  Others,  again,  join 
and  form  a  thick  vein,  but  still  nmning  in  varying  lines 
towards  the  bottom.  This  is  precisely  the  way  in  which 
various  substances  spread  themselves  on  limestone,  pene- 
trating, of  course,  the  surface  and  interspersing  with  the 
strata.  From  this  experiment,  the  painter  will  see  that, 
however  he  may  vary  the  direction  of  the  veins,  they  must 
alt  appear  traveling  to  the  same  point,  by  different  roads. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contrary-  to  nature  than  those  violent 
and  eccentric  breaks  into  wliich  painters  of  veined  marbles 
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are  often  led.     This  applies  to  all  marbles,  except  porphyr}% 
black  and  gold,  and  Florentine. 

The  first  broad  vein  of  the  marble  having  been  rather  faintly 
painted,  the  veins  near  the  surface  are  next  put  in.  They 
are  made  a  little  darker  by  the  addition  of  black,  and  drawn 
very  thin,  taking  the  direction  of  the  broad,  faint  vein,  and 
divided  as  studies  from  nature  dictate.  The  veins  nearest 
the  surface  must,  of  course,  be  darker  than  the  others;  the 
color  darkened  and  warmed  by  the  still  further  addition  of 
black,  with  a  little  lake  and  blue.  This  vein  should  Ixj 
drawn  very  thin,  with  a  fine  sable  pencil,  and  made  to  take 
almost  the  direction  of  the  last  vcining.  Though  very  little 
veining  is  required,  thi^  little  must  be  put  in  with  spirit  and 
skill,  thereby  enhancing  greatly  the  beauty  of  the  work. 
The  whole  of  these  veins  are  put  on,  one  upon  the  other, 
while  wet,  then  blended  with  the  badger  softener;  when 
quite  dry,  the  dark  vein  may  be  retouched,  wholly  or  in  part. 

136«  Florentine  Marble.— The  ground  for  this  marble 
is  white,  with  Indian  red  and  black  mixed  together  to  form 
a  very  light  reddish  neutral  tint.  The  veins  are  umber  or 
burnt  sienna,  laid  on  irregularly  while  the  ground  is  wet ; 
sometimes  they  are  very  close  together,  and  then  seem  to 
break  suddenly  and  irregularly — an  effect  which  must  be 
studied  from  natural  specimens  in  order  to  be  successfully 
imitated  by  hand. 

137«  Black  and  Gold  Marble. — The  ground  being 
black,  paint  the  large  spots,  from  which  the  fibrous  veins 
are  to  run,  with  yellow  ocher  and  white,  whose  brightness 
must  be  heightened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  vermilion. 
The  masses  must  be  dabbed  with  freedom  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  brush  full  of  color,  and,  while  quite  wet,  threads 
drawn  from  them  in  all  directions,  some,  of  course,  larger 
and  thicker  than  others.  White  veins,  with  small  threads 
attached,  crossing  each  other  and  the  yellow  veins  in  all 
directions,  arc  sometimes  seen  running  in  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  black.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  threads  are  con- 
nected with,  and  run  in  the  same  direction  as,  the  thicker 
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veins.  If  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  the  yellow  and 
white  veins  may  both  be  painted  at  once  in  oil  color.  In 
cabinetwork,  mo.st  beautiful  imitations  of  the  linest  speci- 
mens of  this  marble  are  produced  by  sprcadinjj  a  leaf  or  two 
of  gold  in  any  part  of  the  work  where  gold  and  silver  leaf, 
and  where  white  veins,  arc  intended  to  run.  The  black 
ground  is  then  to  be  rather  thickly  painted  over  the  whole 
surface,  covering  the  gold  and  silver  leaf.  After  the  color 
has  been  on  a  short  time,  take  a  round,  pointed  bodkin,  oT 
similar  instrument,  and  draw  this  color  in  small,  reticu- 
lated veins,  from  off  the  gold  and  silver  leaf.  The  tnctat 
then  shows  in  fine  lines.  Tlie  larger  masses  are  to  be  wiped 
off  with  the  wash  leather  over  the  piynt  of  the  thumb 
piece  of  wood.  When  the  black  is  dry,  the  yellow  and 
white  veins  are  to  be  painted  as  before  directed,  and  drawn 
over  the  gold  and  silver,  which  by  tliis  means  will,  with 
great  brilliancy,  show  through  them.  Otherwise,  paint  the 
ground  in  deep  ivory  black ;  put  on  the  veins  in  white,  yel- 
low ocher,  burnt  and  raw  sieuna,  usiug  a  camel's-hair 
brush;  glaze  the  spaces  between  the  veins  with  a  thin  coat 
of  gray,  or  white,  over  which  pass  a  few  white  veins.  The 
veins  may  also  be  put  in  with  gold  leaf. 

138.     PorphjT}-. — Mix  the  ground  color  of  Venetian  red 

with  a  little  vermilion  and  white  tintil  the  required  tint  is 
obtained.  The  first  layer  of  spotsisproduced  by  sprinkling  in 
the  following  manner;  Mix  some  of  the  ground  cokir  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  white,  in  a  paint  pot,  and  use  a  large  brush 
well  worked  in  the  color;  hold  the  palette  knife  over  the  paint 
pot,  and  brush  the  hairs  of  the  brush  ag.iinst  the  edge,  so 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  color  may  be  forced  out 
of  it;  then,  taking  the  handle  of  the  brush  between  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  roll  it  to  and  fro  with  a  rapid  motion, 
the  ends  of  the  hairs  being  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
paint  pot,  but  not  touching  the  paint.  This  is  called  wring- 
ing out  the  bnish,  whereby  a  further  quantity  of  the  paint 
may  be  discharged;  now  hold  a  stick  in  front  of  the  work 
and  strike  the  handle  of  the  brush  against  it;  the  color  that 
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may  still  remain  will  thus  fall  on  the  surface  in  a  variety  of 
small  dots.  Great  care  on  the  part  of  the  painter  is  at  this 
stage  demanded,  so  as  to  distribute  the  spots  equally; 
otherwise,  while  one  part  of  the  work  may  be  left  only  par- 
tially spotted,  others  are  so  thickly  covered  that  the  drops 
will  run  together  and  form  blotches.  When  this  work  is 
sufficiently  dry,  the  sprinklings  may  be  repeated  by  dipping 
the  brush  into  a  color  rather  deeper  than  the  ground.  It 
may  be  Indian  red,  with  sufficient  white  to  give  it  a  body. 
The  sprinkling  with  this  color  must  be  done  very  sparingly, 
and  rather  more  freely  in  some  parts  than  others. 

The  last  sprinkling  is  to  be  done  with  a  clean,  small  tool, 
dipped  in  white  paint  only;  the  spots  to  be  very  fine.  As 
much  color,  therefore,  as  possible  should  be  previously 
removed' from  the  brush;  when  it  is  found  that  so  little 
color  remains  in  the  brush  that  although  it  will  scarcely 
mark  a  board  when  rubbed  on  it,  there  will  still  be  enough 
to  produce  the  fine  dots.  In  imitating  some  specimens,  the 
three  layers  of  spots  are  put  on,  and,  in  addition,  a  narrow 
opaque  white  vein  is  nm  among  the  spots,  from  which 
transparent  threads  are  in  turn  drawn  in  various  directions. 
These  cannot  be  added  imtil  the  whole  of  the  sprinkling  is 
quite  dry  and  hard,  and  must  then  be  formed  with  a  sable 
pencil,  hard  threads  being  drawn  out  with  a  feather. 

139.  Jiisper. — The  ground  is  composed  of  Venetian 
red,  red  lead,  and  a  small  quantity  of  chrome  yellow,  mixed 
with  oil  and  turpentine  in  equal  parts;  but  additional  bril- 
liancy may  be  given  the  color  by  vermilion  or  lake,  instead 
of  Venetian  red.  While  the  ground  is  wet,  dab  on  spots  of 
white,  using  either  a  piece  of  sponge  or  a  tool,  and  soften 
with  a  badger,  subsequently  repeating  the  white  touches 
in  parts,  giving  them  increased  brilliancy.  Spots  of  blue, 
brown,  yellow,  etc.  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  added. 
When  nearly  dry,  veins  and  threads  may  be  put  in  with  a 
camers-hair  pencil. 

140.  Gi-anlto  is  a  well  known  igneous  rock,  composed 
principally  of  three  minerals — feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica — 
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united  in  a  confused  cry sUlliz.il ion,  without  any  regular 
arrangement  of  the  crystals.  The  name  of  the  stone  is 
derived  from  its  granular  formation.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  granite  used  iu  the  arts.  Among  these  are  the 
gray,  red,  green,  violet,  rose  colored,  etc.  Tliose  best  known 
for  architectural  purposes  are  the  gray  Aberdeen  granite 
and  the  reddish-colored  Peterhead  granite. 

For  gray  granite,  the  ground  is  a  gray  made  by  mixing 
black  and  white;  over  this,  spots  are  splashed  with  black 
and  white,  used  separately,  the  work  being  carried  out  as 
sot  forth  under  the  lieadiiig  of  porphyry.  For  the  various 
shades  of  red  granite,  the  ground  is  composed  of  Venetian 
red  .-md  white,  the  spots  being  black,  white,  and  vermilion. 
In  the  same  way,  any  of  the  other  kinds  may  be  reproduced. 
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141.  The  study  of  decoration  demands  something  more 
than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  art;  it  calls  for  atten- 
ti«>n  to  the  masterpieces  left  by  the  artists  of  past  ages.    The 

decorator  of  twi.iy  must  be,  indeed,  original,  but  his  origi- 
nality will  be  broadened  and  developed  by  study  of  the 
successes  achieved  by  those  who  have  preceded  him. 

Nothing  is,  to  the  practical  decorator,  more  important 
than  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  color — good  work 
being  frc<iuent]y  marred  by  an  injudicious  arrangement  of 
tints.  Much  time  is  often  lost  in  attempts  to  match  the 
color  of  the  wall  paper  with  the  painting  of  the  woodwork. 
The  true  artist,  instead  of  matching  the  paper,  ascertains 
the  most  appropriate  contrasting  colors;  for,  the  harmony  of 
contrasts  is  llie  key  of  successful  decoration. 

142.  A  useful  table  of  direct  color  contrasts  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Blue  contrasts  with  orange; 

Blue  green  contrasts  with  red  orange; 

fireen  contrasts  with  red; 

Yul1»)w  Rrcoii  contrasts  with  red  purple; 

Yull"WC<itltr.-l«s  with  purplo; 

Yellow  orange  contrasts  with  blu3  purple. 
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In  the  decoration  of  a  cornice  or  frieze,  the  general  tone  of 
whose  color  having  been  decided  on,  the  contrasting  colors 
for  the  various  members  may  be,  by  this  table,  readily  found, 
and  the  massing  or  blurring  of  the  parts  easily  avoided. 
The  style  of  contrast  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  design 
and  purpose  of  the  room.  An  inside  room,  for  instance,  to 
which  sunlight  rarely  finds  its  way,  requires  different  treat- 
ment from  a  bright,  airy  room  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house.  The  ground  color  of  any  wall  paper  being  noted, 
reference  to  the  list  will  at  once  give  the  color  demanded  by 
the  figures  on  the  paper  or  the  woodwork.  Thus,  a  blue- 
green  ground  requires  a  reddish-orange  tint,  the  effect  being 
to  define  the  boundary  of  wall  and  cornice  with  elegance  and 
distinctness.  Care  should  be  taken  in  tinting  a  cornice  that 
the  colors,  as  they  approach  the  ceiling,  recede  from  the  eye, 
an  effect  attained  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  colors 
employed  until  that,  which  on  the  lower  members  is  a  distinct 
color,  becomes  at  the  top  a  mere  tint,  preserving  only  the 
original  tone.  Attention  to  this  point  prevents  the  ceiling 
from  appearing  to  be  too  low.  Decoration  of  any  kind  tends 
to  give  this  effect  of  lowness  to  the  ceiling;  when,  therefore, 
the  light  tints  are  kept  in  accord  with  the  general  color  of 
the  room  itself,  the  more  pleasing,  because  less  obtrusive, 
the  effect. 

The  stencil  plate  may,  with  advantage,  be  employed  for 
the  embellishment  of  coves  of  cornices,  the  frieze  of  a  wall, 
or  the  panel  of  a  ceiling.  Stenciling  has,  in  recent  years, 
grown  in  favor  with  the  decorator,  the  result  being  that 
a  number  of  highly  effective  polychromatic  combinations, 
never  seen  in  the  earlier  days  or  works,  have  been  made  by 
the  use  of  various  sets  of  stencils  to  form  one  harmonious 
design,  produced  with  the  greatest  facility  and  precision. 


STEXC'TT.  PLATKS. 

143«  A  stencil  plate  is  a  perforated  pattern,  usually  con- 
sisting of  a  sheet  of  pa|X}r  or  very  thin  metal,  thn)ugh 
which  the  design  is  cut  as  shown  in   Fig.  27,  where  a  is 


plate  in   which   the   pattern   b  is   perforated.       Small 
(.onnccting    pieces    c,    called 
tiLs,  are  luft  in  when  the  pat- 
tern is  cut  out,  to  secure  the 
various  parts  in  their  respect- 
\        ue   positiuns.     The   plate  is 
'        laid   over  the   surface  to  be 
^       ''        dtLorated,  and   a  short,  stiff 
brush,   as  shown  in  Fig.  as, 
charged   with  color,   is   used 
to  draw  the   pattern  on  tlie 
''"''  ^'  wall,  through  the  openings  b 

Small  iinpainted  spaces  are  thereby  left  at  the  lies,  which 
must  be  filled  in  by  hand 
after   the  stencil  is  ; 
moved,  unless  the  style  j 
of  pattern  is  varied  to  I 
make   these    ties    form 
part  of  the  design.    Fig. 

29  shows  the  same  scroll,  ivith  the  different  sections  flared 
out  to  a  foliated  fonn  where  the  tit-s  exist.  The  ties  ,i  arc. 
in  this  case,  an  advantage  to  the  pattern,  helping  outline  the 
central  leaf  b    f  tl  e  f  I'dted  design. 

!■  g    30     s   an     1  bo  at  on   of    the   stenciled   pattern    in 


Fig.  2!t,  in  which  the  spaces  ti,  left  by  the  ties,  are  painted 
in  a  contrasted  color,  carried  around  the  entire  figure,  as 
shown  at  h.  From  this  simple  cKainpIo  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  introduction  of  a  more  ornamental  scroll  is  really  less 


s) 
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likely  to  take  extra  time  than  a  perfectly  plain  one.  The 
value  of  this  arrangement  is,  of  course,  more  apparent  in 
the  application  of  rapid  decoration  to  ceilings  and  work 
further  removed  from  the  eye  than  the  walls  or  dado  of  the 
room,  especially  when  time  is  given  to  retouching  the  work 
and  removing  some  of  the  raggedness  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  the  steneil  plate. 

144.  The  panels  of  doors  also  admit  of  such  decorative 
effect  as  the  judicious  use  of  the  lining  fitch  and  straight- 
edge for  borders  and  moldings  may  produce,  with  a  stenciled 
design  in  the  corners. 

Fig.  31  shows  a  stencil  which  may  be  used  as 


de^gn  by  itself  in  one  color,  or  combined  with  a  contrasting 
color,  laid  through  another  stencil,  as  shawn  in  Fig.  3d. 

Here  the  lighter  portion  is  still  stenciled  on  the  surface 
with  the  stencil  plate,  used  in  Fig.  3 1 ,  while  the  darker  color 
is  laid  over  it,  after  the  former  has  dried. 

145.  Boptlers  niid  Centei-s.— Fig.  33  shows  a  conven- 
tionalized maplc-Icaf  pattern,  which  may  be  used  as  a  sten- 
ciled border  design,    while    Fig.    34    shows    a  still   more 


may  be  used  to  advantage  in  some  borders.     It  is  composed 

of   various   foliated   forms,  i 

]ess    conventionalized,    to    suit    the 

pattern  and  purpose. 

Fig.  37  shows  a  design  for  a  comer 
piece    where     this    conventionalized 
foliage  is  carried  to  excess,   as  waa 
typical    of    the 
later     Renais- 
sance period,  but 
is    a    style     of 
ornament    lend- 
ing  itself    most 
readily    to     the 
work  of  the  sten- 
tiler. 

M— ■III!" 


Figs.  38  and  39  show  two  patterns  for  centerpieces,  wliid 
may  be  used  on  a  ceiling  or  the  face  of  a  pilaster.     Fig.  I 
is  executed  in  one  color,  with  bnt  one  stencil  plate. 
Fig,  30  is  prepared  by  iirst  stenciling  the  lighter  tint,  ; 
then  applying  the  hea\-icr  .sliade  on  top  of  it,  with  anotli 
stencil,  as  descril)ed  in  connection  with  Fig.  32, 

The  flexibility  of  the  stencil  plate  renders  its  application 
to  curved  just  as  easy  as  to  flat  surfaces,  unless  the  curve 
exists  in  more  than  one  direction.  Fig.  40  shows  a  scctioj 
of  plaster  cornice,  the  ciive  of  which  is  appropriately  d« 
rated  with  a  repeated  stencil  pattern,  as  shown  at  a,  whl 
the  lower  bead  molding  0  is  stenciled  at  regular  interv^ 
with  geometrical  figures. 
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Fig.  41  shows  another  pattern,  frequently  used   in   the 
coves  of  cornices,  and  is  somewhat  more  appropriate  for 


^f 


deep  coves  than  is  the  ornament  shown  in  Fijf.  40,  being 
bolder  in  design  and  better  suited  to  a  dimly  lighted  position. 

146.  Panels,  Walls,  Etc. — In  Fig,  42  is  shown  a  stencil 
design,  executed  with  two  patterns,  one  to  draw  the  leaf- 
work,  and  the  other  to  form  the  stems  and  tendrils  in  the 
darker  shade.  This  ornament  is  appropriate  for  the  end  of 
a  panel,  the  border  lines  of  which  arc  shown  in  the  cut. 

Fig.  4.3  shows  a  scheme  for,  the  stencil  decoration  of  a 
pilaster,  the  ground  of  the  pilaster  being  painted  a  dark 
color,  and  the  stencil  work  overlaid  in  a  lighter  contrasting 
shade.  Three  sets  of  stencils  are  necessary  for  this  design, 
one  to  draw  the  details  of  the  dado  panel,  as  shown  at  a; 
another  to  form  each  of  the  running  borders,  as  seen  at  d 
and  d,  which  may  be  made  in  one  stencil,  if  the  pilaster  be 
not  too  wide,  or  repeated  in  sections  if  more  convenient. 
The  other  two  stencils  are  required  at  c  and  e,  and  may 
each  be  made  in  one  piece,  or  divided  through  the  center 
and  applied  to  each  side  of  the  center  line. 
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When  stencil  work  is  applied  to  ceiling  decoration,  the 
stenci!  plates  sumutinies  require  to  be  unusually  large  or 
divided  into  a  number  of 
sections.  Fig.  ii  shows 
the  comer  of  a  cc-iling 
design  which  may  be 
stenciled  in  one  color  on 
B.  dark  ground,  or  in  two 
contrasting  colors,  as 
shown. 

Fig.  45  illustrates  the 
tre;itnicnt  of  tlie  side 
walls  and  frieze,  and  the 
door  panels  of  a  simple 
room,  where  the  stencil 
and  brush  are  the  only 
tools  used,  except  the 
i  Straightedge,  where 
■  ruled  lines  are  required. 
The  frieze  design  may 
be  executed  in  a  monotint 
or  stenciled,  in  two  or 
more  colors,  appropriate 
to  the  conventional  forms 
depicted. 

For  the  dining  room 
or  library,  a  unique  effect 
may  be  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  imitation 
inlaid  work,  on  the  ordi- 
nary graining  of  the  df)or 
and  dado.  The  method 
is  simple  and  capable  of 
infinite  variations.  Figs. 
31  and  32  show  the  comer  of  a  panel  so  treated,  and  will, 
if  worked  out  on  tlic  principles  laid  down,  be  found  a 
satisfactorj'  addition  to  the  usual  decorative  work.  The 
door  may  be  grained,  preferably  in  imitation  of  satinwoc 


^ 
^ 
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^for  the  panels,  and  with  oak  stiles,  or  the  whole  may  be 
rendered  in  plain  oak,  after  which  the  first  ntcessarj-  step 
Lis  to  prepare  a  stencil. 


mm  iiK  m  m  m  m  m  m  ra 


»147t  CnttlnR  Stencils. — The  parts  of  the  design  posses- 
ting  a  scroll  formation  should  be  carefully  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40,  upon  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  or  plate 
f;lass. 


mmm 


Any  of  the  tnives  shown  in  Fig.  40  may  be  used  for  the 

I  iWork,  but  the  form  of  blade  shown  at  {a)  is  the  one  nio.st 

^frequently  employed,   particularly   for   straight-line  work. 

I  The  blade  shown  at  {^)  is  somewhat  stronger  et  the  point, 

Rnd  may  be  used  for  either  straight  or  curved  work,  though 

when  the   curves  are  very  small,  the  blade  shown  at  (c) 

Ghoutd  be  used.      This  last  is  also  desirable  where  very 

Lacute  angles  are  to  be  cut  out,  as  it  admits  of  being  worked 


*Very  closely  to  the  desired  lines. 
.out  of  a  sheet  of  car- 
tridge   paper   prepared 
by  the  application  of  one 

t  of  patent  knotting- 
bn  each  side,  after  the 
(lesign  of  the  stencil  has 

ti  drawn. 
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The  stencil  plates  are  cut 


148.    St«nctle(1  In- 

— Having  prepared 
phe  stencil,  thoroughly 
clean  thepanel  by  wiping 
It  with  wash  leather 
to  remove  any  grease, 
etc.  from  contact  with 
the  distemper  now  to 
be  used.  The  panels 
Bhould  have  been  pre- 
viously varnished.  Ifthe 
Inliiyis  to  imitate  wal- 
nut, take  equal  parts  of 
Vandyke  brown,  burnt 
t^enna,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lake  to  im- 
jjart  warmth  of  crjior. 
These  must  be  ground 
1  water,  and  used  with 
nifBcient  stale  beer  to 
render  the  color  work- 
able. Coat  the  panel 
in  ti  rely,  and  with  a 
bog's-hair  mottler  vary  ^'^'  *^ 

i  tints  by  taking  out  some  portion  before  it  dries,  soften- 
tag  the  whole  with  a  badger-hair  brush.    When  tlioroiighly 
y,  the  panel  is  ready  for  the  stencil. 

The  center  of  the  panel  and  the  margin  may  be  marked 
t  in  chalk,  Hues  beiug  struck  in  tlie  ordinary  manner  by 


I 


holding  a  piece  of  twine  or  strong  cotton,  on  which  chalk  h 
been  previously  rubbed, 
from  the  marked  points, 
then  snapping  the  line  by 
pulling  it  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  panel,  it  will 
leave  its  impress  on  the 
work. 

This  method  is  better 
than  lining  with  the 
straightedge. 


The  pattern  should  next  be  stenciled  on  with  Japan  gold 
size,  slightly  reduced  with  turpentine,  taking  care  to  use  it  a 
sparingly  as  possible  to  prevent  spreading  or  the  formatioi 
of  a  ragged  edge  on  the  design.     Having,  in  this  nianner»| 
stenciled  the  top,  bottom,  and  center  scrolls,  they  should  I 
connected  by  drawing  the  lines  in  the  same  medium,  usinffV 
for  the  purpose  an  angle  fitch  and  the  straightedge.     Inf 
about  an  hour  the  panel  will  be  ready  to  bear  washing  off,  I 
which  should  be  done  with  a  soft  sixinge,  carefully  remov«r 
ing  the  whole  of  the  distemper  and  drying  the  panel  with  ■ 
chamois  leather,  leaving  the  pattern  as  defined  ty  the  gol 
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This  is  usually  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but  an 
additional  effect  is  imparted  by  penciling  aroimd  the  scroll 


may  be  rcprcscnlctl  between  this  Imc  and  the  molding,  by 
using  <iamp  lake  (with  beer  as  heretofore)  and  carefully 
cutting  into  ihe  line  with  Japan  gold  size,  washing  ofi  the 
aurplus  t'olor  when  the  siKc  is  quite  hard.  The  moldings, 
architraves,  etc.  may  be  darkened  with  lh<i  walnut  color  to 
correspond  with  the  panels. 

Where  more  than  one  kind  of  wood  is  to  be  imitatc<l,  it  is 
necessary  to  omit  the  gold  size  on  those  parts  where  the  dif- 
ferent imitations  arc 
required.  After  hash- 
ing (iff  the  size,  coat 
the  parts  with  v,-aler 
color  of  the  proper 
tint  and  proceed  as 
licfore,  repeating  the 
process  with  every 
fresh  color.  In  this 
way,  tulip,  walnut, 
mahogany,  pollard 
oak,  cedar,  rose, 
cherry,  or,  in  fact,  the 
required  imitation  of  any  w<x)d,  may  be  introduucd  at  the 
designer's  discretion. 

The  jjreatfst  care  must  be  taken  in  the  process  of  imita- 
ting inlaid  decoration,  that  the  varnish  be  thoroughly  hard- 
ened on  the  grained  surface  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
coat  the  work  with  the  distemper  colors.  The  least  tacki- 
ness in  the  varnish  will  arrest  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
as  the  dark  pigments  used  for  the  representation  of  walnut, 
etc.  would  inevitably  make  an  ugly  stain,  removable  only  by 
the  exercise  of  a  larj];e  amount  of  care  and  patience.  An 
interval  of  at  least  two  or  three  days  in  dry  summer 
weather,  and  of  a  week  in  the  humid  atmospheric  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  winter,  should  be  allowed  between  the 
varnishing  of  the  grained  panels  and  the  addition  of  the 
decorations.  If  time  permits  a  second  coat  of  varnish,  let 
the  work  by  all  means  receive  it,  before  beginning  the 
inlaying  operations. 
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MEDIA. 

149.  Interior  decoration  may  be  executed  in  oil  color, 
water  color,  or  tempera,  coimnonly  termed  distemper,  the 
last  named  being  a  form  of  water  color  not  g^round,  but 
simply  stirred  in  water,  and  unliku  the  ordinary  color  ground 
in  water,  opaque  instead  of  transparent.  The  character  of 
the  work  to  be  executed  very  largely  determines  which  of 
the  above  named  media  should  be  used,  ihoiigh  excellent 
results  are,  from  any  of  tlieni,  to  be  obtained. 

150.  OH  color  possesses  the  greatest  body,  or  consist- 
ency, and,  so  far  as  affected  by  the  weather,  is  the  most 
permanent  It  is  applied  with  brushes  similar  to  those 
already  described,  but  additional  forms  are  desirable  for 
particular  uses.  Decoration  in  oil  color  consists  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  design  upon  walls  or  woodwork  previously  painted 
in  body  color,  in  the  ordinary  house -pa  inter's  work,  which 
body  color  forms  the  background  for  the  decorative  design. 
When  large  surfaces  are  to  be  covered  with  dtjtail,  ur  where 
the  work  is  to  be  carried  on,  ^jjj^ 
day  after  day,  from  the  place 
where  it  left  off  the  previous 
day,  oil  color  is  preferable, 
as  the  exact  shades  required 
can  be  mixed  with  the  palette 
knife  on  the  palette,  and 
when  dry  on  the  wall  will 
not  change  color. 

In  many  places  it  is  found 
necessary  not  to  execute  the 
work  directly  on  the  wall 
itself,  but  upon  canvas,  af- 
terwards stretched  over  the 
walls  and  secured  in  place. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  ^ 
what  is  known  as  tapestry  '■ 
painting,  where   descriptive 
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of  the  mahlstick.  The  painter's  right  hand  is  then  rested 
on  the  mahlstick  while  it  plies  the  brush  upon  some  particu- 
lar part  of  the  work.  When  the  work  is  executed  directly 
upon  the  wall  surface,  the  mahlstick  is  still  used,  but  the 
easel,  of  course,  dispensed  with.  In  order,  however,  to 
reach  his  work  on  the  upper  part  of  the  side  walls,  or  upon 
the  ceiling,  the  painter  must  have  a  pair  of  trestles  with 
which  to  form  a  platform,  as  shown  in  Fig.  49.  The  rungs, 
or  steps,  on  these  trestles  admit  of  the  building  of  a  tempo- 
rary platform  at  varj'ing  heights,  to  reach  the  work,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  changing  of  the  pegs  in  the  easel  per- 
mits the  painter  to  raise  or  lower  his  canvas,  so  as  to  have 
the  part  he  is  working  on  directly  in  front  o£  the  eye. 

161.    "Water-color  painting  may  be  executed  upon  the 
plastered  wall  surface — either  smooth  or  sand  finish — upon 
which  no  previous  preparation  is  necessary,  except  a  coat  of 
thin  size  applied  and  permitted  to  dry  so  as  to  prevent  the 
color  from  sinking  too  deeply.    As  water  color  is  very  trans- 
parent, it  is  necessary  that  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied 
should  be  perfectly  white,  as  the  faintest  suggestion  of  color 
will  show  through  the  paint  and  contaminate  the  applied 
tint.     Besides  this,  there  is  no  such  pigmvnt  as  white  in 
water  colors,  and  where  the  design  calls  for  a  white  surface, 
it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  natural  wall  finish  show.     White 
pigments  ground  in  water  may  be  used  in  some  places,  but 
they  belong  more  to  distemper  painting,  hereafter  explained, 
than  to  what  is  known  as  water-color  work. 
Water  colors  are  not,  like  oil  colors,  mixed  on  the  palette, 
I   but  ground  or  mixed  for  use  in  saucers  or  cups,  the  proper 
J  tints  being  obtained  by  mixing  one  color  with  another,  by 
k means  of  a  brush.     The  requisite  depth  of  color  is  secured 
■'by  grinding  more  or  less  of  the  pigments  with  a  given  quan* 
jtity  of  water,  or  by  going  over  the  painted  surface  a  second 
r  time  to  deepen  the  shade.     The  former  method  is,  in  most 
I  Instances,  preferable,  though  certain  cases  exist  where  a 
I  second  painting  is  almost  absolutely  necessary.    Water-cnlor 
painting  requires  extreme   care,  as  any  error  of  color  or 
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drawing  cannot  be  corrected  after  the  color  is  laid — the 
previous  work  noeessarily  showing  through.  This  is  the 
strongest  distiuction  between  the  methods  of  water-color 
and  oil-color  work,  for,  in  oil  color,  the  work  may  be  changed 
as  many  times  as  the  painter  sees  fit,  either  by  working  over 
the  first  coat  when  dry,  or  by  wiping  it  off  while  wet.  Oil 
color  being  opaque,  does  not,  unless  very  thinly  applied, 
show  what  may  be  under  it.  Water-color  decoration  is 
materially  affected  by  dampness  and  by  strong  light,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  used  only  in  such  places  as  are  dry  and 
comparatively  shaded.  1 1  admits  of  a  delicacy  of  treatment, 
however,  in  no  way  attainable  in  either  oil  or  distemper, 
and  for  certain  styles  of  design  is  almost  indispensable. 

The  brushes  used  in  water-color  painting  are  all  of  the 
softer  grades,  such  as  sable  or  camel's  hair,  as  the  color  is 
very  thin  and  spread  over  the  surface  verj-  evenly,  so  as  to 
leave  no  excess-  on  any  part,  to  deepen  the  shade  of  that 
part.  The  8oft  hair  brushes  readily  absorb  any  superfluous 
color,  while  the  hard  bristle  brushes  do  not.  In  applying  a 
water-color  tint,  the  brush  is  charged  with  all  the  color  it 
will  hold,  and  then  passed  rapidly  over  the  surface,  spread- 
ing the  color  as  far  as  desired,  then  wiped  dry  on  a  rag  or 
piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  reapplied  to  the  painted  surface 
to  remove  any  excess  of  color.  Water  color  is  always  applied 
in  washes  or  even  tints,  over  which  the  design  is  executed 
in  additional  washes  or  more  thickly  ground  color. 

153.    Tempera,  or  illBtemper,  painting  is  similar  to 

water  color,  inasmuch  as  the  pigment  is  mixed  with  water 
as  a  vehicle,  but  is  in  other  respects  totally  different.  The 
color  is  not  dissolved  in  the  vehicle,  and  its  suspension  is  so 
uncertain  that  a  slight  addition  of  size  or  glue  is  necessary 
to  hold  it  in  place  upon  the  painted  surface,  after  the  water 
has  evaporated.  The  colors  are  all  mixed  to  the  shade 
required,  and  no  amount  of  dilution  will  render  them  softer 
or  more  delicate,  as  is  the  case  with  water  color.  Dilution, 
however,  depletes  the  effective  proportion  of  size,  rendering 
the  color  unstable  and  likely  to  drop  from  the  surface  in 
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lowder  when  the  distemper  is  dry.  In  diatemiwr  painting, 
frhite  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  oil  painting, 
Instead  of  leaving  the  wall  snrface  to  show  through,  as  in 
r  color.  White  is  also  mixed  with  the  other  pigments 
,  in  order  to  lower  their  intensity  and  give  the  color 
K)dy.  Painting  in  tempera  may  be,  in  consequence,  applied 
r  other  work  in  the  same  material,  unless  the  first  work 
'b  of  such  a  dark  color  that  it  would  be  likely  to  show  through. 
When  tempera  painting  is  used  to  cover  an  expanded  sur- 
PlJate  with  an  even  tint,  it  is  usually  termed  calcimine,  and 
as  such,  largely  used  on  ceilings  and  some  side  walls.  The 
same  material,  however,  is  often  used  to  execute  detailed 
designs  in  various  colors,  and,  though  not  as  brilliant  as 
either  water  color  or  oil,  has  its  place  in  certain  schools  of 
desigu. 

Tempera  painting  is  executed  with  brushes  similar  to 

^those  used  for  oil  colors,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  others  of 

lofter  hair,  similar  to  the  water-color  brushes.     When  used 

a  do  calcimining,  a  broad,  flat  brush  is  required  to  spread 

^e  color  rapidly  over  a  considerable  surface,  as  the  color 

tries  quickly  and  is  likely  to  show  marks  where  the  dried 

rface  is  overlapped  by  wet  paint.     It  is,  for  this  reason, 

desirable  to  mix  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  distemper  at 

one  time,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  exact  shade 

required  to  finish  a  surface  started  on  with  an  insufficient 

tttuantity  of  color  ready  mixed.     The  color,  as  first  laid,  is 

neveral  shades  darker  than  when  dry,  and  to  determine  the 

^finished  tint,  it  is  customary  to  apply  a  small  amount  of  the 

color  to  some  obscure  part  of  the  wall  and  let  it  dry  before 

proceeding  with  the  rest  of  the  work.     Then  if  the  tint  is 

not  satisfactory,  more  pigment  can  be  stirred  into  the  solii- 

[1  until  the  desired  color  is  attained. 


^  153.  To  combine  the  advantages  of  the  two  modes  of 
tainting — oil  and  water  color — many  attempts  have  been 
ide,  either  through  successive  processes,  or  the  use  of  a 
whideof  compound  nature  and  intennediate  affinity  to  both 
Inids,  thence   technically  denominated   a  medium,  a  term 


properly  applicable  to  every  vehicle.  It  is  well.  In  regard  to 
media,  to  note  that  all  the  gelatinous  substances,  herein- 
before noted  as  additions  to  water  vehicles,  may  be  combined 
with  linseed  and  other  oils.  The  compounds  thence  result- 
ing may  be  employed  as  vehicles  and  will  keep  their  places 
as  delivered  by  the  brush  in  painting.  Starch,  as  prepared 
by  the  laundress,  has  been,  indeed,  lately  commended  for 
this  purpose.  These  mixtures  are,  however,  both  chemically 
and  mechanically  inferior  to  the  combination  of  lac  and 
borax,  which,  equally  diffusible  in  water  and  oil,  does  not 
contract  in  drying  nor  render  the  painting  penetrable  by 
moisture,  as  do  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous  substances, 
nor  yet,  in  the  end,  dispose  the  work  to  crack.  Against  the 
proposition  that  artists  should  adopt  the  Indian  process  of 
painting,  in  which  lac  ia  rendered  saponaceous  and  miscible 
in  water,  through  the  medium  of  borax,  the  foul  color  and 
opacity  of  the  vehicle  have  "been  justly  advanced. 

Dissolve,  however,  1  part  of  borax  in  12  of  boiling  water, 
adding  the  solution  in  due  proportion  to  white  lac  varnish, 
the  result  being  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid  diffusing 
freely  in  water,  which  may,  but  not  without  difficulty,  be 
used  instead  of  oil  as  a  fast-drying  vehicle  for  painL  When 
dry,  it  is  not  removable  by  water.  This  lac  vehicle  is, 
besides,  as  freely  miscible  with  oil  as  it  is  with  water,  sup- 
plying that  true  m'-dium  or  connecting  link  between  painting 
in  water  and  oil,  which,  in  ingenious  hands,  unites  the  advan- 
tages of  both. 

GILDENG, 

154.  Assuming  that  the  student  has,  by  tills  time, 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  painter's  art  and  of  the  tools 
required  by  this  form  of  work,  demanding,  as  it  does,  atten- 
tion, practice,  patience,  and  cleanliness,  there  are,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  many  ways  of  gilding.  To  one  especially, 
known  as  oil  gliding,  we  invite  the  student's  attention. 

The  process  of  oil  gilding  is  employed  to  beautify  the 
interiors  of  private  dwellings  and  of  public  buildings,  all 


across  the  hair  or  face  in  order  to  slightly  moisten  it  so  that 
the  leaf  will  adhere  until  transferred  to  the  sized  surface. 

Important,  also,  is  it 
that  there  be  provided 
a  proper  platform,  from 
--Ml.  which  the  whole  ceiling 

^  may  with  ease  be  worked 

upon.  There  should 
also  be  a  substantial 
bench  or  stand,  such  as 
shown  in  Fig.  54,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  for  colors  and 
thinnings  and  such  mix- 
ing of  tints  as  may  ba 
required. 

Gilding  is  finished  in 

two    ways:    burnished 

The  latter  Is  the  most  usual  style  of 


bright  or  left  deatl. 

decoration  adopted. 


155.  Besides  oil  gilding,  there  is  the  Japan  iiieihod 
of  ^Ildlni;,  and  ■water  ^lltlliig,  used  for  frames,  mirrors, 
and  console  tables.  Ceiling  work  is  usually  executed  in  oil, 
but  may  be  done,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  Japan  gilding. 

Oil  gilding  is  durable,  rich,  and  brilliant,  but  Japan  gild- 
ing is  the  more  expeditious,  for,  as  the  work  is  not  liable  to 
blooni,  or  become  clouded  and  discolored  on  the  surface 
after  drying,  there  is  no  necessity  to  size  it  after  completion, 
as  is  the  case  with  oil  gilding.  Japan  being  the  best  vehicle 
fur  running  the  lines  in  a  design,  may  also  be  preferred  for 
such  parts  as  do  not  present  a  solid  or  rounded  surface, 
Japan  gold  size  is,  when  used  alone,  too  rapid  a  drier  to 
insure  the  requisite  tack  or  adhesiveness;  most  gilders, 
therefore,  add  a  proportion  o£  copal  varnish  and  a  drop  ol 
two  of  linseed  oil. 

In  case  the  lines  are  to  be  run  upon  a  dark  surface  color, 
or  in  juxtaposition  thereto,  the  vehicle  should  be  slightly 
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stained  by  the  addition  of  some  finely  ground  chrome.  If, 
however,  the  lines  are  to  be  run  in  contrast  with  light  tints, 
a  portion  of  burnt  sienna  should  be  added,  care  being  taken 
that  the  pigment  thus  used  is  sufficient  only  to  give  requisite 
staining  property,  without  affecting  the  adhesiveness  of  the 
gold  size.  The  medium  thus  prepared,  lines  may  with  it  be 
run  by  the  aid  of  straightedge  and  lining  fitch.  Moldings, 
also,  may  be  gold  sized  with  sable  or  fitch.  Stenciling,  too, 
may  be  done,  and  such  parts  as  require  penciling  in  by  hand, 
readily  completed. 

Japan  size,  if  properly  manipulated,  should  be  ready  for 
gilding  in  from  one  to  two  hpurs,  and  should,  after  being 
thus  ready,  hold  the  tack  for  at  least  an  hour. 

Oil  size,  from  its  liability  to  spread  and  form  a  ragged 
edge  on  the  work,  is  not  adapted  to  lining  or  to  stenciling. 
Where  the  paint  underneath  is  not  properly  hardened,  the 
surface  should,  before  gilding,  be  brushed  over  with  white 
of  egg  and  dusted  with  powdered  whiting.  This  process, 
which  arrests  the  adhesiveness  of  the  paint,  is  unnecessary 
if  the  colors  have  been  worked  in  flatting,  provided  the 
flatting  itself  has  been  properly  made  up. 

156.  Oil  gold  size  being  an  expensive  commodity,  many 
gilders  make  their  own,  as  being  more  reliable  than  any  of 
the  readily  purchasable  kinds.  It  is  simply  a  preparation  of 
fat  or  linseed  oil,  thickened  by  age  or  exposure  to  the  sun. 
For  this  purpose  the  oil  which  collects  on  the  top  of  oil  paint 
should,  after  standing  a  few  weeks,  be  carefully  poured  into 
another  vessel.  Mixed  with  raw  linseed  oil,  this  is  placed 
in  a  large,  wide-mouthed  pot,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass, 
to  keep  out  dust  particles.  This  is,  in  turn,  put  where  it 
may,  for  two  or  three  months,  get  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  during  which  time  it  must  be  occasionally  stirred.  If 
water  be  placed  at  the  base  of  the  pot,  such  impurities  as 
may  be  in  the  oil  will  sink  through  the  water  to  the  bottom, 
greatly  facilitating  this  stage  of  preparation.  The  oil,  under 
this  treatment,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  attain  the 
consistency  of  syrup  and  may  be  poured  off  into  bottles. 
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This,  ag^ain,  should  be  heated  geatly  until  the  oil  once  more 
becomes  fluid,  when  it  may  be  gently  strained  through  coarse 
muslin,  to  remove  the  sediment,  after  which  it  is  put  into 
gallipots  or  covered  away  for  use.  When  required  for  use, 
a  proportion  of  yellow  ocher  and  chrome  finely  ground 
should  be  added  to  the  oil,  which,  if  found  too  slow  in  drying. 
may  be  further  implemented  by  a  slight  admixture  of  the 
better  class  of  carriage  varnish.  The  usual  time  required 
for  it  to  set  properly  on  the  surface,  is  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours.  Properly  made,  it  will,  after  it  has  become  set^ 
hold  the  tack  for  six  or  eight  hours  or  even  longer. 

Turpentine  should  never  be  added  to  either  oil  or  Japi 
gold  size,  as  its  evaporation  greatly  impairs  the  brilliancy  ol 
the  gold,  some  work  actually  turning  black  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  turpentine  as  thinning.  The  best  method  is  to 
thin  out  with  oil  or  varnish.  Oil  gold  size  invariably  tends, 
however,  from  its  very  nature,  to  produce  a  r<fpy  surface, 
i.  e,,  a  surface  streaked  with  lines  of  une\'en  thickness  or 
body.  Hence,  on  broad  surfaces,  to  insure  an  even  spread- 
ing of  the  vehicle,  it  must  be  carefully  laid  off. 


157,     Parchment    Bize. — To   prevent   blooming, 
gilded  surface  should,  on  completion,  be  gone  over  with 
parchment  size,  which  is  made  by  melting  parchment  cut- 
tings and  diluting  these  with  warm  water.     This  is  applied 
with  a  carael's-hair  brush  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the 
gilding.    The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  apart- 
ment free  from  dust,  both  while  the  gold  size  is  wet  ; 
tacky  and  the  parchment  size  is  being  applied  or  dryin( 
Some  gilders  use  pates  or  paper-stainers'  size,   instead  ) 
parchment.    Considerably  cheaper,  it  is,  however,  on  accoin 
of  inferior  transparency,  unfitted  for  good  work.     One  c 
of  parchment  size  is  sufficient  for  comparatively  small  su^ 
faces,  such  as  moldings,  etc.,  but  on  a  wider  expanse  < 
gilding,  it  is,  in  some  instances,  well  to  go  over  the  suifac 
even  a  third  time,  to  make  certain  that  the  gold  is  fully  c 
ered,  otherwise  the  work  may.  from  the  blooming  of  pari 
insufficiently   sizii'd,    present   a   spotted   appearance. 


parchment  cuttings  for  the  size  are  heated  gently  over  a  gas 
stove,  as  shown  in  Fig.  55,  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  56,  which  is  preferable  to  a  metallic  pot. 
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158.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  impracticable  to  stencil 
ornamental  patterns,  especially  those  made  up  of  minute 
parts,  to  be  executed  in  oil  size  or  paint.  Oil  size  may  be, 
indeed,  used  as  readily  as  Japan  gold  size  in  exterior  work 
well  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  but  as  oil  size  invariably 
spreads  under  the  stencil  plate,  the  Japan  is,  in  many  cases, 
preferable  for  stenciling  in  gold.  In  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  an  ogee  molding,  oil  size  must,  of  necessity,  be  altogether 
discarded,  its  greater  bulk  or  consistency  causing  it  to  leave 
unsightly  edges  on  the  pattern,  which  not  even  careful  cut- 
ting in  afterwards  with  the  ground  color  could  effectually 
obliterate.  Japan  gold  size,  being,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
more  fluid  nature,  will,  if  properly  prepared  by  the  addition 
of  a  slight  modicum  of  good  copal  varnish  or  linseed  oil,  as 
the  weather  or  temperature  of  the  apartment  may  demand, 
yield  work  not  necessarily  requiring  to  be  sized  with  a  solu- 
tion of  parchment  cuttings,  as  is  the  'case  with  work  ren- 
dered in  the  more  solid  vehicle  of  oil  size. 

159.  Here  note  that  while  it  is,  in  some  cases,  essential 
that  painted  work  should  be  prepared  by  means  of  white  of 
egg  and  whiting,  so  that  the  gold  may  adhere  only  to  the 
sized  parts,  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  spreading  of  oil  size  and 
even  Japan,  is  that  painters  dust  too  great  a  quantity  of 
whiting  over  the  work.     Some  decorators  rub  a  soft  cloth 

r  a  ball  of  whiting  and  apply  it  with  all  the  grilly  parti- 
i  to  the  work  to  be  gilded.  Now,  if  an  unpleasant  after- 
isk  of  cutting  in  rough  edges  is  to  be  avoided,  tie  the 
Kiwdered  whiting  in  a  bag  made  of  two  or  three  folds  of  the 
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finest  muslin,  removing  any  of  the  dust  escaping  from 
the  meshes  of  the  material.  If  the  work  is  well  covered 
with  a  solution  of  white  of  egg,  the  merest  touch  of  the 
pounce  bag  should  suffice.  There  being  a  reason  for  every- 
thing in  the  decorator's  practice,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  white  of  egg  is  used  to  prevent  tlie  gold  leaf  from  adher- 
ing to  the  paint,  and  that  the  whiting  serves  thu  equally 
essential  purpose  of  preventing  the  gold  leaf  from  adhering 
to  the  white  of  egg.  Thus  it  may,  in  a  particularly  hot 
room,  happen  that  the  white  of  egg  may,  if  used  with  too 
small  a  proportion  of  water — an  error  to  be  carefully  avoided 
— or  from  the  extra  tackiness  of  the  ground  work.  pro\^ 
difficult  to  remove,  refusing,  for  instance,  to  yield  easily  to 
the  persuasive  influence  of  a  soft,  damp  sponge.  If.  in  such 
a  case,  the  gold  leaf  also  adheres  to  the  white  of  egg,  the 
work  becomes  practically  worthless. 

In  practice,  the  proportion  of  water  should  be  rather  more 
and  never  less  than  4  ounces  to  the  white  of  an  egg.  The 
work  upon  which  the  gilder  is  to  exercise  his  skill  being  then 
very  tacky,  either  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
tooj,Teat  a  proporlinn  of  oil  in  the  preparation  of  the  color,  it 
is  best  to  defer,  for  a  few  days,  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions. If  the  egg  be  too  weak,  the  gold  will  stick  to  the  work ; 
if  too  strong,  the  eggwill  remain  where  the  gold  is  washed  off, 
and  the  work  found  streaked  in  all  directions  with  marks  from 
every  hair  composing  the  tool  with  which  it  may  be  applied. 

160.  Without  attempting  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
standard  of  good  taste  in  the  use  of  gold  leaf,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  work  otherwise  good  is  as  often  marred  by  the 
abundance  as  by  the  poverty  of  the  precious  metal's  display. 

AVhere  it  is  sought  to  introduce  gilding  as  an  aid  to  decora- 
tive detail  on  the  woodwork  of  an  ordinary  apartment 
devoted  to  living  purposes,  the  wall  paper  should  be  taken 
as  much  into  account  as  the  painting  of  the  woodwork. 
Because  the  wall  paper  happens  to  be  of  a  certain  tone, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  painted  work  must  match  it. 
Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  a  wall  paper,  relying  for 
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I  effect  T-ipon  metallic  details  in  the  design,  needs  the  support 
of  a  quantity  of  gilding-  on  the  painting  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  walls  have  a  mass  of 
metal  or  gold,  as  the  paper  stainer  generally  terms  it,  intro- 
duced into  their  hangings,  it  is  often  better  to  dispense  with 
gold  in  the  woodwork,  or  to  apply  it  so  sparingly  that  the 
eye  may  find  the  repose  so  essential  for  appreciation  and 
enjoyment.  A  mass  of  gilding  on  ceilings,  walls,  and  w<iod- 
work  often  has,  in  an  apartment  illumined  byartificial  light, 
an  effect  painful  rather  than  pleasing,  all  being  garish 
Lglitter  rather  than  the  calm  and  dignified  harmony  resulting 
[from  embellishment  by  a  decorator  of  cultivated  taste. 

161.  Where,  for  instance,  the  ornament  on  a  door  panel 
I  vould  be  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  a  profusely  decorated 
(-.molding,  gild  only  the  narrow  fillet  next  the  panel,  painting 
Ithe  body  or  carv-ed  portion  of  the  molding  in  some  harmoni- 
Voiis  tint.  Waste  of  gold  leaf  is  thus  prevented,  to  say  nothing 
lat  all  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  oil  size  can  be  run 

ton  the  narrow  flat  by  an  expert  pencil  hand,  holding  lightly 
I  the  thumb  and  forefinger  (Fig.  57)  a  striping  brush. 


;1i  as  shown  in  Fig.  58.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mold- 

of  the  door  panel  be  exceptionally  broad,  and  it  be  dcsir- 

i  to  break  the  solidity  of  its  appearance,  cut  on  a  stencil 

taper  some  simple  ornament,  such  as  a  succession  of  trian- 

notche-s  the  dog's  tooth,  or  any  nmning  omamcnl  of 

implex  a  character.     Its  rendering  in  gold  on  the 

although  the  time  taken  be  somewhat  in  excess  of 
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that  needed  to  gild  the  whole  member,  will  yield  an  artistic 
effect,  in  the  precise  direction  intended.    No  saving  of  gold 


will,  indeed,  be  effected,  for  the  gilder  must,  of  necessity, 
tut  his  leaves  into  sections,  each  the  actual  width  of  the 
molding.  But  the  surplus  gold  leaf,  removed  in  the  usual 
manner,  first  by  the  dabber,  and  finally  with  cotton  wool, 
will  add  to  the  value  and  quantity  of  skowlnas,  as  the  sur- 
plus gold  leaf  is  called,  and  in  some  measure  compensate  for 
the  additional  labor. 

Haste,  and  the  crowding  together  of  two  or  three  different 
sets  of  workmen  in  the  same  place  and  time  in  which  gild- 
ing is  under  execution,  are  conducive  to  wastefulness  and 
inefficiency.  The  skilled  decorator  will,  therefore,  make 
due  provision  to  enable  his  gilders  to  pursue  their  work  viiih 
the  facilities  insured  by  freedom  from  interruption  and 
such  like  inconveniences. 

102.  Fig.  59  presents  us  with  a  door  proposed  to  be  fin- 
ished in  white  and  gold.  When  the  paint  is  thoroughly  hard, 
the  parts  to  be  gilded  are  judiciously  selected.  We  may,  in 
passing,  remark  that  the  transom  light  in  the  engraving  bears 
a  heraldic  design,  which  should  be  embossed  on  the  glass. 

The  members  to  be  gilded  are  the  fillet,  bed  moldings, 
and  labyrinth  or  fret  a,  b,c,d;  the  key  block  or  truss  with 
the  bed  molding  and  two  bands  forming  side  scrolls  e,f,g; 
the  fillet  and  bead  of  the  architrave  h,  i,j\  the  raised  orna- 
ment on  the  spandrel  panels  k,  to  be  heightened  on  the 
edges  only;  the  transom-bar  cornice,  fillets,  and  bed  mold- 
ings /,  VI,  »;  the  abacus  and  volutes  u,  p  on  cap  of  pilasters, 
the  stalks  of  the  acanthus  and  the  edges  of  the  serrated  leaf 
are  also  to  be  gilded;  the  fillet  orneck  moldings  q\  the  bead 
molding  in  the  pilaster  panel  r\  the  base  or  torus  molding  f; 
the  door-joint  strip  with  central  and  side  strips  t\  the  door 
panels  w,  v\  the  chamfcrTir.    After  gilding,  a  weak  parchment 


I 

^^^B  10S*    Anotherdesign,  in  which  the  stencil  plate  and  hand 
^HpMdHllK  may  be  utilized  toother  with  the  happiest  eifect, 
^^Bhpproprlate  to  a  boudoir  or  small  drawing  room  is,  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  artisan,  readily  producible. 

The  door  itself  is  enriched  with  shelf  and  omarocnfal  back- 

Itng.  giving  scope  in  style  for  simple  stenciling  or  hand-painted 
Drnament     If  finished  in  pale  blue,  Uie  most  desirable  color 


i 


for  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  architrave,  is  a 
deeper  shade  of  broken  blue  tone,  i.  e. ,  blue  slightly  tinted 
with  burnt  sienna  or  lake,  to  impart  warmth  and  obviate  too 
crude  a  distinction  between  door  and  wall.  The  panels 
might  be  a  broken  wliite  or  a  subdued  cream  tint,  or  if  a 
bolder  contrast  be  aimed  at,  a  decided  pink  tone,  composed  of  ' 
crimson  lake,  burnt  sienna,  and  white  lead,  the  lake  alone, 
as  an  addition  to  white,  being  too  vivid  for  the  puqiose. 
The  molding  of  the  panels  may,  in  this  case,  bo  white  or 
maroon,  either  extreme  beinj";  effective.  The  free  flowing 
and  quasi-natural  character  of  the  ornament  demands  a  ren- 
dering in  maroon  upon  a  pink  ground,  but  blue  green,  not 
too  deep  in  tint,  may,  if  more  closely  approaching  the  gen- 
eral style  of  ornamentation  employed,  be  preferable.  Vases 
suggesting  the  main  design  may  be  put  in  a  maroon  lint 
enriched  with  gold,  the  lines  in  the  panels  being  also  ren- 
dered in  maroon  or  a  light  shade  of  brown,  to  harmonize  more 
equably  with  the  ground  surface.  A  dot  of  gold  in  the  center 
of  each  flower  emphasizes  the  general  effect.  Details  of  the 
eorichmcnt  of  cornice  and  entablature  may  be  in  gold  and 
maroon,  or  while  and  gold,  accordinjr  to  the  choice  made  for 
the  panel  moldings.  The  dado  may,  if  done  in  wood,  be 
treated  similarly,  and  all  added  ornament  should  partake  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  door  panels.  The  skirting 
should  be  brown,  or  at  any  rate  much  deeper  in  tone  than 
other  portions  of  the  work. 

1G4.     Another  method  of  treatment  suited  to  a  bedroom 

could  not  fail  of  yielding  happy  results,  in  color  effect  Let 
the  wall  paper,  for  instance,  be  a  pale  cream  ground  with  a 
pattern  of  pale  greens,  pale  yellows  (approaching  ocher  in 
hue),  and  pink;  below  this  a  dado  of  purple  tone  with  a  suit- 
able b:md  on  a  green  ground.  Now  let  the  outer  architrave 
be  a  pale  creamy  blue,  composed  of  white  burnt  sienna  and 
Prussian  bhie,  the  detail  cut  in  with  brown  or  Indian  red. 
Then  paint  the  panels  in  a  green  tint  several  shades  darker 
than  the  circumjacent  colors,  imparting  to  the  stiles  and 
architraves  colors  none  toolight,  but  relieved  by  the  addition 
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o£  burnt  sienna  insuiBcient  in  quantity  to  decidedly  stain, 
but  enough  to  subdue  the  brilliancy  of  the  green.  From 
what  has  been  already  stated  in  this  paper,  it  may  seem 
hazardous  to  place  green  and  blue  together.  Experience 
often,  however,  modifies  theories.  If,  in  this  case,  a  practi- 
cal man  judiciously  combines  these  colors,  he  will  certainly 
prove  the  pleasing  nature  of  the  combinatitm.  Next  repro- 
duce the  foliated  design  and  the  lines  on  the  panels  in  a 
warm,  straw  color,  compounded  of  ocher,  chrome,  and  sienna, 
reduced  to  the  proper  tint  by  admixture  with  white.  On  the 
stiles  which,  like  the  architraves,  are  of  creamy  pale  blue, 
place  some  maroon  or  Indian  red  lines  corresponding  to  each 
panel  and  run  the  moldings  in  white,  or,  reversing  the 
method,  run  the  lines  in  white  on  the  pale  blue  ground  and 
define  the  moldings  in  maroon,  reduced  in  strength  of  shade 
when  the  whole  member  is  run  in  solid.  Finish  the  skirting 
in  appropriate  tones.  Stenciled  designs  may  be  made  a 
ground  for  hand  painting  in  natural  tones,  by  putting  it  on 
the  work  in  some  gray  tint  and  proceeding  as  if  the  whole 
had  been  rendered  with  the  pencil  exclusively.  Flowers  and 
leaves,  stems  and  sprays  and  vases  may  all  be  admirably  and 
with  surprising  facility  rendered,  while  a  butterfly  or  some 
such  suitable  specimen  of  insect  life,  here  and  there  added, 
gives  the  design  a  winsome  effect. 


PAPER  HAITGING. 

165t  The  art  of  paper  h.inging  is  easily  acquired,  but 
the  tasteful  choice  of  paper  for  various  situations  is  a  gift  of 
no  such  easy  acquisition.  The  walls  of  a  room  should  be 
regarded  as  the  mere  framework  of  what  the  room  is  to 
contain.  Their  decoration  should,  therefore,  bring  into 
prominence  rather  than  eclipse  the  contents  of  the  apart- 
ment Wall  paper  of  glaring  color  and  gaudy  ornamenta- 
tion brings  into  the  utmost  conspicuousness  that  which 
should  be  an  accessory. 

In  a  modern  drawing  room  the  ceiling  should  be  tinted  a 
color  harmonizing  with  the  wall  paper,  as  no  harmony  can 
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be  hoped  for  when  its  main  constituents  are  surmounted  by 
the  glaring  white  of  an  ordinary  ceiling.  The  tint  used 
must  be  one  that  softens  into  the  wall  paper,  not  one  that 
contrasts;  thus,  if  the  tone  of  the  room  ia  that  of  a  soft  gray 
blue,  the  ceiling  maybe  a  clear  flesh  pink,  or,  if  a  gray,  green 
paper,  picked  out  with  black,  be  the  wall  color,  the  ceiling 
may  be  of  subdued  lemon. 

The  ceilings  are,  in  some  cases,  covered  with  a  whole 
colored  paper,  bordered  with  a  stencil  pattern,  representing 
thin  garlands,  but  this  is  a  more  labored  method  than  the 
simple  coloring  which  answers  the  same  purposea  The 
walls,  if  lofty,  require  a  wide  frieze,  which  gives  an  apiJear- 
ancc  of  comfort — absent  from  the  modern  high-ceilinged 
room,  papered  in  one  uniform  pattern.  The  frieze  is 
divided  from  three  to  fourfcL't  from  the  ceiling,  the  coloring 
of  the  lower  being,  of  necessity,  heavier  than  that  of  the 
upper  part,  otherwise  a  top-lieavy  aspect  is  given  the  room. 

When  many  pictures  arc  to  be  hung,  the  lower  part  of  the 
frieze  should  be  of  a  whole  color,  for  it  is  only  on  a  whole- 
colored  paper,  or  painted  wall,  for  a  background,  tbat 
pictures  can  show  to  advantage. 

"When  a  whole  tint  is  used  for  the  lower  part  of  the  frieze, 
the  upper  portion  should  be  decorated  with  a  frieze  paper  of 
a  good  bold  pattern,  of  coloring  not  too  pronounced,  and  of 
a  tint  harmonizing  with  the  lower  section.  Contrasts  must 
be  carefully  avoided,  but  pale  pink,  blue,  and  amber  can  be 
blended  above  a  subdued  gray-blue  ground.  The  two  por- 
tions o£  the  frieze  should  be  separated  with  a  light  wooden 
(black  or  brown)  molding  or  with  aline  of  paint.  The  frieze 
decoration  can  be  altered  by  placing  the  pattern  upon  the 
lower  part,  leaving  the  upper  plain  colored  with  or  without 
a  stenciled  pattern.  This  will  suit  a  room  where  few  pictures 
are  required,  or  one  disposed  to  be  dark.  Some  part  of  the 
wall  should  always  be  in  plain  color,  as  the  eye  requires  rest; 
and  no  pattern,  however  subdued  in  hue,  can  give  the  relief 
to  the  eye  that  a  bit  oE  plain  coloring  affords. 

This  scarcity  of  oriiament  in  one  part  of  a  room  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  effect  it  gives  to  such  parts  as  are  bright, 
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and  rightly  should  be  so.  The  true  theory  of  eflfect  is  to  use 
but  one  or  two  bright  colors  in  a  room,  surrounding  these 
with  soft  and  subdued  tints  that  do  not  impair,  but  emphasise 
the  brilliancy,  A  number  of  bright  colors  placed  together 
destroy  each  other's  naturally  pleasing  effect,  leaving  no 
^ression  on  the  mind  but  glare  and  vulgarity.  Having 
settled  upon  the  paper  and  ceiling,  have  the  woodwork' and 
cornices  of  the  room  painted  either  a  shade  lighter  or  darker 
than  the  walls.  The  back^ound  of  the  room  thus  complete, 
the  furniture  will  look  much  better  than  if  stared  out  of 
countenance  by  glaring  walls. 

166t  To  prepare  the  walls,  make  a  size  of  glue  and  water 
and  heat  in  a  kettle,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  CO,  over  a  charcoal 
stove,  a  form  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig,  61.     Then  give  the 
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walls  a  coat  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  the  sanie,  with  a  broad, 
flat  brush,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  03.  To  make  a  paste,  take 
2  pounds  of  fine  flour,  put  in  a  pail,  add  cold  water,  and 
mix  it  together  in  a  thin  dough.  Take  a  piece  of  alum  about 
the   size  of    a   small 


tioned,  which  prevents  the  plaster  from  absorbing  the  paste. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  smooth  surfaee,  a  plain,  coarse,  white 
lining  paper  is  sometimes  hung  first.  In  hanging  lining 
paper,  the  edges  of  adjacent  pieces  overlap  about  ^  inch,  and 
are  distempered  and  well  rubbed  down,  to  prevent  their 
showing  through  the  wall  paper.  Common  papers  are  hung 
with  the  lap  of  their  trimmed  edges  facing  the  light,  so  that 
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they  may  cast  no  shadow,  The  finest  papers  are  hung  edge 
to  edge,  or  butted  together,  and  where  the  walls  are  damp, 
canvas  may  be  stretched  tight  over  battens  or  furring  strips. 
nailed  to  the  plaster  so  as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  the 
walls  and  the  paper.  This  method  has,  however,  disadvan- 
tages, as  the  canvas  expands  and  contracts  with  changes  in 
the  weather.  When  it  is,  however,  resorted  to,  the  heads  of 
the  nails  securing  the  canvas  should  be  covered  over  -with 
strips  of  common  paper  before  the  wall  paper  is  hung,  but 
if  tlie  nails  be  of  iron  they  should  be  painted.  In  ceilings, 
the  edges  of  the  paper  should  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
principal  light  of  the  room. 

In  papering  a  wall,  the  preparatives  just  described  hav- 
ing been  attended  to,  the  .^^^ 
paper  is  trimmed  and  the                      ^.^^^^  N, 
paper  hanger  plumbs  the  -"'- — --., 
wall,  BO  as  to  hang   \.V-- 

paper  in  perfectly  vc;  !■  :  i: 

cal  strips,   as  shown    in  1 

Fig.  63.  After  hanging  the 
paper,  he  should  smooth 

it  down  with  a  smoothing  brush,  ;i  ^  ■'  „.  ■  '.  :  ■  ■.■luse 

it  to  adhere  to  the  wall  surface,  throughout  its  entire  length, 

167.  In  cases  where  a  varnished  paper  is  required  for 
certain  walls,  such  for  instance  as  those  of  a  nursery,  or  bath 
room,  or  of  narrow  passages,  or  for  the  walls  of  more  impor- 
tant rooms,  the  wall  paper  may  be  given  two  coats  of  sizing 
and  then  varnished  in  two  coats  or  more.  The  second  coat 
of  sizing  is  applied  to  make  sure  that  the  surface  of  the  wall 
paper  is  entirely  covered.  A  washable  varnished  paper  is, 
however,  manufactured  and  easily  procurable. 

The  preparation  of  the  size  for  varnished  paper  varies 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  glue  used.  If  the  best  white 
glue  is  used,  we  would  advise  \  pound  of  glue  to  1  gallon  of 
water  as  follows;  Place  the  dry  glue  in  a  vessel,  covering  it 
with  water.  When  the  glue  has  become  soft  and  pulpy,  take 
it  up  in  the  hands,  squeeze  out  the  water,  and  then  boil  over 
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the  fire,  placing  the  vessel  containing  the  glue  into  a  larger 
ves&el  containing  hot  water,  tlie  object  being  not  to  bum  the 
glue  or  size,  by  placing  it  directly  over  the  fire.  The  glue 
thus  melted  is  then  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and 
having  been  allowed  to  cool  is  ready  for  application  to  the 
wall.  If,  in  applying  the  size,  it  is  found  that  the  colors  in 
the  paper  rub  up,  the  first  coat  of  size  must  be  sprayed  on 
with  an  atomiser.  The  varnish  used  is  known  as  dammar 
or  light  enamel  varnish  (Art.  84). 

1C8.  KcpaperliiK.— In  rcpapering  walls,  the  old  paper 
should  be  removed,  tlie  wall  scraped,  washed,  stopped,  and 
coateil  with  size.  If  Uie  old  paper  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out injury  to  the  wall  surface,  a  coat  of  size  should  be  applied 
In  it  and  over  that  a  coat  of  whiting  and  size,  or  distemper, 
A  strong  objection  against  the  retention  of  old  paper  is  that 
it  is  likely,  through  the  decomposition  of  the  paste  securing 
it,  to  prove  injurious  to  health. 

169.  All  domestic  wall  paper  comes  in  double  rolls,  of 
IB  yards  in  length,  and  either  18  or  22  inches  wide.  Car- 
tridge or  ffit  papers  arc  30  inches  wide  and  16  yards  per 
roll.  Borders  are  from  18  to  22  inches  wide,  thesame  as  the 
papers  they  match.  Imported  wall  paper  is  22  inches  wide, 
but  runs  only  12  yards  to  the  roll. 


PI-AIN   GI.AS8. 
170.     Cinsslflcntlon    of   Gln.s$. — It  is  a  part  of   the 

painter's  province  to  be  familiar  with  the  different  kinds 
and  qualities  of  glass,  as  well  as  with  the  general  methods 
of  its  manufacture,  that  he  may  judge  of  those  best  suited 
to  the  purpose  required,  and  know  the  available  market  sizes 
to  be  readily  obtained.  All  glass  is  composed  of  three 
chemical  elements,  i.  e. ,  silica,  soda,  and  some  metallic 
oxide.  These  are  iiii.\cd  in  varj-jng  proportions  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  each   case,   and  sometimes  receive   some 
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additional  element  to  vary  the  color  or  degree  of  trans- 
parency of  the  finished  product.  The  principal  properties 
upon  which  the  value  and  utility  of  different  kinds  of  glass 
depend  are:  transparency,  fusibility,  and  viscosity  at  a  red 
heat,  whereby  it  may  be  molded  into  any  desired  form.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  student  should  know  the  exact  nature 
of  the  constituents  of  all  the  different  forms  of  glass,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  manufacture  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  him  in  determining  the  kind  and  quality  of 
glass  upon  inspection,  or  in  deciding  upon  the  precise  kind 
best  suited  to  some  particular  purpose. 

There  are  three  genei^al  varieties  of  glass  used  in  archi- 
tectural work;  namely,  cpoivn  grlass,  sheet  firlass,  and  plate 
glass,each  used  under  certain  conditionSjlimited  by  thecharac- 
ter  of  the  work  and  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  glass. 

171,  CroTvn  glass  is  made  by  dipping  the  end  of  a  long 
iron  tube,  called  a  blowpipe,  into  the  melting  pot,  and  col- 
lecting thereon  a  lump  of  semifluid  glass, 
which  is  then  extended  into  a  large  hollow 
globe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  65,  by  blowing 
through  the  tube.  The  globe  is  then  again 
heated  while  it  is  rotated  rapidly  and  spreads 
out  into  a  large  flat  disk,  called  a  ** table," 
imder  the  ihfluence  of  the  centrifugal  force  pj^  ^ 

of  rotation.  This  naturally  causes  the  glass 
to  become  gradually  thinner  towards  the  edge,  while  at  the 
center  is  a  large  boss,  or  bulb,  where  it  was  attached  to  the 
rotating  tube.  In  cutting  the  glass  into  panes,  this  boss 
must  be  cut  out  and  thrown  in  the  waste  pile  to  be  remelted 
with  the  next  charge  in  the  pot.  The  remainder  of  the  table 
will,  under  favorable  circumstances,  make  about  13  square 
feet  of  window  glass,  but  if  cut  in  large  size  panes,  only  10 
or  11  square  feet  can  be  secured.  The  largest  available 
panes  of  crown  glass  are  about  25  in.  X  33  in.,  but  are  so 
warped  or  curled,  owing  to  the  original  globular  shape 
from  which  they  are  formed,  that  they  must  be  flattened 
before  being  put  on  the  market  for  use.     This  flattening  is 
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accomplished  by  heating  the  glass  to  a  red  heat  and  letting 
it  lie  on  flat  slabs  to  eool.  The  smaller  sizes  do  not  usually 
require  flattening,  the  amount  of  curl  in  them  being  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable. 

Crown  glass  is  put  on  the  market  in  two  thicknesses;  the 
thinner  brand,  called  ordinary,  being  about  ^  inch  thitk 
and  weighing  10  ounces  per  square  foot,  while  the  extra  or 
heavier  quality  is  about  ^  inch  in  thickness  and  weighs 
ounces  per  square  foot.    These  qualities  are  packed  in  cral 
the  contents  of  which  vary  in  amount,  according  to  the  tbii 
ness  and  form  of  the  glass.     A  crate  of  ordinary  quality 
should  contain  18  tables  or  36  panes,  the  latter  averaging  23 
inches  in  width,  while  a  crate  of  extra  usually  contains  14 
tables  or  24  panes  of  about  the  same  size.     The  availal 
length  of  these  panes  varies  with  the  widtli,  but  no  sinj 
sliect  can  be  obtained  of  greater  area  than  5  square  feel 
Crown  glass  is  classified  in  five  qualities,  only  three  of  which 
are  used  for  general  building  purposes.     These  are  be^t, 
used   for  first-class    dwellings;    seconds,   used    for  cheap 
dwellings;  and  thirds,  which  are  of  little  use  except  for 
barns  and  outhouses.    Crown  glass  is  more  transparent  than 
eilher  of  the  other  varieties,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  available 
only  in  small  panes  so  limits  its  use  that  sheet  glass 
superseded  it  for  general  building  purposes. 


173.  Sheet  gliiss  is  gathered  and  blown  similarly  to 
crown  glass,  except  that  after  the  globe  is  formed,  it  is  mlled 
in  a  molding  block  and  the  blowing  is  continued  until  the 
glass  takes  the  form  of  a  long  hollow  cylinder  as  shown  ii 
Fig.  GG.  The  end  of  this  cylinder  is  then  reheated  ai 
opened  as  shown  in  Fig.  C7,  while  the  cylinder  is  rapidi 
revolved  until  the  edges  flare  out  and  extend  the  sides  to 
edge,  which  is  then  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  while 
glass  is  still  hot,  the  cylinder  then  assuming  the  form  she 
in  Fig.  G8.  The  cylinder  is  allowed  to  cool  and  then 
detached  from  the  blowpipe,  by  placing  a  hot  wire  or  bent 
rod  around  its  upper  end,  as  shown  at  a,  the  wire  being  held 
by  the  loop  e.     The  edges  are  then  rendered  parallel 


the 
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true,  by  placing  the  cylinder  in  the  trimming  machine  showu 
in  Fig.  69.     This  consists  of  .1  pair  of  damps  on  a  perpcn- 


pdlcular  roa,  agamst  wnich  the  cylinder  is  held  with  one  hand, 
I  vhile  a.  moving  diamond  is  paiiscd  around  the  bottom  and 
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cuts  the  glass  tiff  perfectly  even  and  straight  The  cylinder 
is  then  transferred  to  the  splitting  block  shown  in  Fig.  70, 
where  another  diamond  moving  in  a  horizontal  guide"  cuts 
the  cylinder  down  one  side  parallel  with  the  axis.  It  is  now 
transferred  to  a  flattening  kiln,  where,  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  it  gradually  opens  out  and  unrolls  until  it  becomes  a 


flat  p;me  of  glass.  When  cooled  sufticiently  to  handle,  it  is 
cut  in  panes  and  packed  for  shipment.  Sheet  glass  is  used 
for  building  purposes  in  three  qualities,  similar  to  crown  glass; 
namely,  best,  seeonds,  and  thirds,  and  each  quality  is 
applied  to  similar  pui'poses  as  the  same  named  quality  of 
crown  glass,  but  they  are  all  av;iilab!e  in  much  larger  sizes 
than  crown  glass,  and  in  six  thicknesses  from  ^  inch  to 
J  inch,  and  varj-ing  in  weight  from  15  ounces  to  42  ounces  per 
square  foot.  Every  -^  inch  in  thickness  adds  13  ounces  to 
the  weight  per  square  foot. 

173.     The  largest  sizes  available  in  sheet  glass  are  as 

follows: 


WciKht. 

Ounces  per 

Superficial  Font. 

Maximum 
Length, 
inches. 

Maximum 
Width. 
Inches. 

Maximum 
Area. 

Ijquare  Feet. 

15 

55 

33 

13 

21 

85 

49 

22 

26 

85 

49 

22 

33 

85 

49 

22 

33 

TO 

44 

19 

42 

70 

44 

19 
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These  sizes  are  governed  by  the  maximum  area  of  the 
blown  cylinder.  A  sheet  may  be  of  the  maximum  length  or 
the  maximum  breadth  as  shown  above,  but  no  combination 
of  length  and  breadth  can  be  obtained  which  will  exceed  the 
area  given  in  the  last  column,  and  any  size  larger  than  36 
in.  X  50  in.  is  subject  to  a  special  price  above  the  regular 
market  quotations.  Sheet  glass  is  sold  in  crates,  the  contents 
of  which  vary  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  A 
crate  of  15-ounce  glass  contains  40  sheets  of  stock  sizes, 
while  21-ounce  glass  and  26-ounce  glass  run  34  and  28  sheets 
to  the  box,  respectively. 

Sheet  glass  has,  as  before  stated,  very  largely  superseded 
crown  glass  for  window  glazing  on  account  of  its  availability 
in  larger  openings;  but,  besides  this  advantage,  it  is  free 
from  the  wavy  undulations  prevalent  in  crown  glass,  and 
recent  improvements  in  its  manufacture  leave  little  differ- 
ence in  its  comparative  transparency.  Sheet  glass  is  some- 
times polished  as  described  hereafter,  and  when  so  treated 
is  called  patent  plate,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary 
polished  plate  described  below. 

174*  Plate  glass  is  manufactured  by  a  process  totally 
different  from  either  of  the  varieties  already  described,  the 
essential  difference  lying  in  the  fact  that  it  is  cast  and  not 
blown  in  the  required  form.  For  this  reason  plate  glass  is 
always  much  thicker  than  blown  glass  and  often  lacks  the 
transparency  attained  by  the  other  methods;  besides  this,  it 
is  likely  to  contain  air  bubbles  and  other  imperfections,  and 
only  selected  pieces  can  be  used  for  window  glazing.  The 
melted  glass  is  poured  on  a  long  cast-iron  table,  over  which 
a  heavy  iron  roller  is  passed  by  means  of  cog  wheels.  The 
glass  IS  thus  squeezed  out  before  the  advancing  roller  and 
pressed  into  a  sheet,  the  size  of  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
length  of  the  table  and  the  width  of  the  roller.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  sheet  is  regulated  by  strips  of  metal  laid  along 
each  side  of  the  table,  on  which  the  roller  bears  and  by  which 
the  width  of  the  sheet  is  regulated.  After  the  rolled  plate 
is  cool  enough  to  remove  from  the  casting  table,  it  is  carried 
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to  the  annealing  oven  and  there  permitted  to  remain  for 
several  days,  where,  under  the  influence  of  a  high  tempera- 
tare,  it  softens,  becomes  more  homogeneous  in  composition, 
and  less  likely  to  crack  or  break  under  subsequent  changes 
of  temperature.  The  sheets  or  plates,  when  removed  from 
the  annealing  oven,  are  not  smooth  and  transparent  like  the 
finished  pr<.>ducts  of  blown  glass,  but  have  an  irregular. 
rough,  undulating  surface,  and  are  used  only  for  skylights 
and  floor  lights  under  the  name  of  plate  glass. 

175,  rollnhlng  Glass. — When  the  plates  are  with- 
drawn from  the  annealing  oven,  they  are  carefully  examined 
for  any  defects,  such  as  air  bubbles,  opaque  spots,  etc.,  and 
those  plates  which  are  free  from  imperfections  are  selected 
and  set  aside  for  p-ilishing.  This  is  accomplished  in  three 
operations:  namely,  grinding,  smoothing,  and  polishing. 
The  grinding  and  smoothing  table  consists  of  a  revolving 
slab,  with  a  bar  fixed  horizontally,  about  10  inches  above  its 
surface,  to  which  two  iron  runners  are  attached.  The  glass 
to  be  ground  is  cemented  to  the  table  with  plaster  of  Paris 
and  the  runners  set  to 
rest  evenly  on  its  surface. 
This  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  71,  where  the  slab 
or  table  is  seen  at  a ;  the 
runners  at  b  are  pivoted 
at  e  to  the  fixed  rod  or 
bar  cii,  when  the  table  is 
revolved  by  machiner)'. 
The  runners  are  inde- 
pendently revolved  on 
their  bearings  e,  and  be- 
ing fed  with  emery  or 
''"^'  ''■  sharp  sand    and    water, 

every  part  of  the  plate  is  evenly  abrased  and  the  surface  is 
ground  down  until  perfectly  level  and  true.  The  smoothing 
process  is  conducted  on  the  same  table  and  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  runners  fed  with  a  finer  grade  of  emery, 
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which  renders  the  surface  of  the  plate  perfectly  smooth,  but 
not  transparent.  When  both  sides  of  the  plate  are  ground 
and  smoothed,  it  is  removed  from  the  table  and  polished 
with  felt  rubbers,  supplied  with  jewelers*  rouge  and  water. 
This  operation  removes  every  trace  of  abrasion  by  the  sand 
or  emery  and  leaves  the  plate  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent, but  about  40  per  cent,  less  in  thickness  than  when  it 
left  the  annealing"  oven.  Ordinary  finished  plates  vary  in 
thickness  from  \  inch  to  f  inch,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
regular  sizes  up  to  17  ft.  X  9  f  t.  C  in. 

176.  Rolled  plate  is  a  form  of  unpolished  cast  plate 
glass  used  largely  for  floor  and  vault  lights,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  regular  unpolished  plate  is  that 
the  roller  used  to  spread  the  semifluid  glass,  on  the  casting 
table,  is  cut  in  grooves  or  squares  which  mark  the  glass  cor- 
respondingly, causing  it  to  cool  with  a  ribbed  surface  or 
with  a  diaper  design  on  one  side. 

177.  Oolorecl  grlass  is  produced  by  adding"  various 
chemicals  to  the  melting  pots,  while  the  glass  is  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  and  may  be  made  under  any  of  the  processes  hereto- 
fore described.  Colored  crown  or  sheet  glass  is  of  two  kinds, 
known  as  pot  metal  and  flashed  colors.  The  first  is  made 
by  dipping  the  blowpipe  in  the  pot  of  melted  glass  and  blow- 
ing the  globe  or  cylinder  as  described  in  Art.  171.  The 
glass  is  therefore  uniformly  colored  all  the  way  through  its 
thickness.  Flashed  color  is  produced  by  dipping  the  blow- 
pipe in  clear  glass  first,  and  then,  before  the  globe  is  blown, 
covering  the  lump  of  glass  accumulated  on  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  with  a  thin  layer  of  colored  glass,  by  dipping  it  in  a 
pot  of  colored  metal.  When  the  globe  or  cylinder  is  then 
blown,  the  colored  glass  spreads  evenly  over  the  exterior, 
and  the  finished  sheets  or  panes  are  of  plain  glass,  with  a 
thin  veneer  of  color.  Flashed  color  may  be  applied  to  both 
sides  of  the  glass,  by  dipping  in  the  colored  metal  first,  then 
dipping  in  the  clear  glass,  and  again  coating  the  plastic  lump 
with  a  layer  of  colored  glass.     When  the  globe  or  cylinder 
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Is  then  blown,  we  have  a  tinted  film  on  the  inside  and 
another  on  the  outside,  with  a  colorless  layer  between. 
When  this  is  opened  out  to  form  tables  or  sheets,  both  sidts 
of  tile  panes  have  a  veneer  of  colored  glass.  Colored  plaie 
glass  can  bu  made  only  of  pot  metal,  and,  owing  to  thu 
expense  of  polishing,  it  is  seldom  made  except  in  the  form  of 
unpolished  plate.  This  is  usually  called  cntliedml  ^r'a^os 
on  ai:count  of  its  extensive  use  in  church  windows,  etc. 


ORX-4MENTED    OJiASS. 


178.  Paliit«l  Glass. — The  manufacture  of  colored  glas^ 
the  basis  of  the  refined  and  interesting  art  of  glass  painting 
and  staining,  datfs  from  times  remote.  The  use  of  enamels 
to  variegate  or  ornament  glass  surfaces,  was  kno\vn  to  tlie 
ancient  Egyptians,  but  the  construction  of  windows  made  of 
mosaics  of  colored  glass,  bearing  figures  or  ornaments 
emblazoned  with  an  enamel  fixed  by  fire,  is  medieval  and 
decidedly  a  Christian  art.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  sug- 
gestL-d  by  the  mnsaic  pictures  with  which,  from  an  early 
period,  churches  were  adorned  for  the  instruction  of  the 
illiterate.  From  mosaic  pictures  to  glass  mosaic  windows 
is,  in  truth,  a  step  only,  but  when  taken  is  not  definitely 
known.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  colored  windows  adorned  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  basilicas  of  St.  John  Lateran  and 
St.  Peter  of  Rome.  Wilfred,  Bishop  of  York,  in  709,  invited 
to  England  workers  in  glass  from  France.  The  French, 
indeed,  claim  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  process  of 
painting  upon  glass  and  carrying  their  invention  to  the 
English,  who,  in  turn,  instructed  the  Germans. 

The  first  attempts  at  glass  painting  were  made  by  forming 
pieces  of  colored  glass  in  figures  and  painting  the  shadows 
of  the  draperies  and  other  parts  with  a  brush  in  a  vitrifiable 
or  enamel  black,  reddish,  or  bister  color,  which  was  after- 
wards fixed  in  a  fiirnace.  Painted  figures  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  are  all   executed  in  this  way,  besides 
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being  alike  in  otber  respects.  Various  local  colors  arc 
imparted  by  the  several  fragments  of  variegated  glass;  this 
species  of  glass  is  known  as  semipainted.  The  art  of  glass 
painting,  today,  not  only  possesses  the  excellence  of  times 
past,  but  enjoys,  through  progress  in  the  science  of  chemistry 
and  in  the  arts  of  design,  an  esthetical  power  far  exceeding 
that  of  former  ages,  and  is,  with  happy  results,  devoted  to 
other  classes  of  ornamentation  besides  those  of  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  character. 

179,  Patterns  In  I.eacled  Work. — Fig.  72,  illustrating 
the  elementary  principles  of  hading  practised  in  early  times, 
represents  diamonds,  or  lozenges,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
patterns  known.  Later,  a  small  geometric  pattern,  painted 
in  the  middle  of  each  piece  o£  glass,  was  added,  the  colol 
being  dark  reddish,  giving  a  pleasing,  diaper  effect,  while 
the  pattern  consisted,  in  the  main,  of  conventionalized  foli- 
age, covering  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  each  lozenge. 


Fig.  73  is  an  octagonal  diaper,  with  lozenges  interspersed 
between  the  octagons.  It  is  another  early  form  of  leaded 
work  composed  of  straight  lines  only.     Fig.  74  is  composed 
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Fig.  75  presents  a  form  of  leaded 
window,  composed  entirely  of 
cnrvt-'d  lines,  circles,  :ind  semi- 
circles arranged  in  a  foliated  pat- 
tern. Dating  from  a  much  more 
recent  period  than  the  styles  rep- 
resented by  Figs.  73,  73,  and  74, 
it  shows  the  progress  from  the 
early  geometric  forms  towards 
the  elaborate  designs  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Fig.  76  is  a  diaper  composed 
of  straight  and  curved  lines,  cir- 
cles, and  semicircles.  This  is  a 
greometrieal  pattern  drawn  by  the 
aid  of  squares,  a  circle  being 
Ktrucic  from  the  four  comers  of 
lufacture  the  same  materials  used 


in  the  case  of  Fig.  74  may  be  employed. 
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offers  a  dest^  of  modem  origin  for  a  hall 
It  consists  of  a  richly  colored  ornamented  l>or- 
der,  the  panel  divided  into  three  parts, 
with  a  lozenge-sliaped  pattern,  euch 
diamond  in  turn  divided  into  four 
smaller  diamonds.  The  tipper  portion 
of  the  panel,  nearly  one-half  its  whole 
length,  bears  a  shield  supported  on 
either  sidehy  flowing  ribbons,  whereby 
trophies  are  attached  to  the  top  or 


back  of  the  shield.  The  lower  section  of  the  panel  is  filled 
in  with  stripes  of  vertical  glass,  fitting  into  the  angles  formed 
by  the  cross-band  of  lozenge-shaped  pieces.  Such  a  -window 
may  be  constructed  of  plain  colored  .^^d  wavy  glass. 

Fig.  78  shows  an  oblong  panel,  whose  border  is  of  an  inter- 
lacing pattern  enclosed  with  a  strong  line,  the  inner  panel 
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divided  into  three  sections,  that  in  the  center  being  a  beveled 
plate  of  clear  glass,  with  an  interlacing  section  above  and 
below,  shown  in  the  figure.  This  pane!  may  be  constructed 
of  pieces  of  colored  glass  and  wavy  white  glass. 

Fig.  79  represents  a  win- 
ilrnv,  or  door  panel,  with  a 
narrow  border  and  a  broad 
ijand  at  each  end,  tlic  latter 
containing  circles.  The 
panel  is  adorned  with  a  her- 
aldic design,  whose  shield  is 
surrounded  by  a  cloak  and 
lopped  with  a  knight's  hel- 
met, surmounted,  in  tuni, 
with  a  crown  celestial.  The 
remainder  of  the  panel  field 
is  filled  in  with  irregulafl 
pieces  of  tinted  wavy  glasa.  M 

ISO.     Painting    Glues. 

The  process  of  laying  the 
CL.Ior  oil  the  glass  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  glass  painting 
which  first  call  for  explana- 
tion. The  colors  may  be 
laid  upon  a  single  sheet  of 
glass  on  w^hich  the  whole 
^'°'  ™"  figure,  with  its  principal  and 

intermediate  tints,  are  burned  in.  Or,  the  figure  may  be 
composed  of  various  pieces  of  pot  metal,  with  the  outlines 
and  shadows  only  painted  on,  the  pieces  of  glass  just  spoken 
of  giving  the  colors  for  the  different  places  they  are  to  fill 
in  the  mosaic  glass  painting.  Again,  both  methods  may  be 
combined,  and  the  same  figure  composed,  in  part,  of  pieces 
of  pot  metal,  and,  in  part,  of  white  and  painted  glass  set 
together, 

Por  painting  on  a  single  sheet  it  must  be  observed  that  a 
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pure  white  glass,  free  from  air  specks  or  air  bubbles,  and 
hard  of  fusion,  must  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  The 
artist's  labor  would  be  entirely  lost  if  he  attempted  to  bum 
in  colors  on  a  surface  as  readily  fusible  as  the  colors  them- 
selves. The  example  of  the  ancients,  however,  proves  it 
practicable  to  paint  with  good  results  upon  very  common 
glass,  free  from  an  excess  of  lead,  rendering  it  too  fusible. 
Before  being  painted  upon,  the  glass  should  be  rubbed  with 
pure  lime,  slaked  by  exposure  to  the  air,  which  cleans  it 
perfectly.  The  surface  of  the  glass  is  then  prepared  by 
spreading  evenly  all  over  this  surface  a  thin  coat  of  common 
paste,  or  a  thin,  clear  ground  of  black  glass-painting  color, 
so  as  not  to  destroy  the  transparency,  but  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dead  ground  glass.  Each  method  covers  the  glass 
with  a  viscous  surface,  which  receives  the  color  and  design 
better  than  could  a  polished  surface.  The  ground  thus  pre- 
pared must  then  be  carefully  stippled  with  a  large  badger, 
brought  to  as  thin  a  surface  as  possible,  dried  quickly,  and 
kept  free  from  dust.  The  sheet  of  glass  thus  prepared,  may 
be  laid  on  a  drawing  of  the  figure  required,  and  the  outline, 
as  seen  through  the  glass,  traced  lightly  with  a  fine  pencil  in 
black  or  other  glass  color  like  the  ground.  Or,  the  pattern 
may  be  reversed  on  the  glass,  but  in  this  event  the  back  of 
the  drawing  must  be  rubbed  over  with  dry  white  or  some 
other  color,  a  steel  or  ivory  point  being  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  transfer  it  to  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  drawing, 
whether  placed  over  or  under  the  glass,  must  be  fastened  at 
each  comer  with  wax.  The  glass  is  then  placed  upon  the 
easel,  that  the  light  may  easily  shine  through  it,  but  is  some- 
times, to  better^bring  out  the  effect  of  the  colors,  removed 
from  the  easel  and  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

181.  Oil  is  the  usual  vehicle  with  which  pigments  are 
laid  on  glass.  Some  artists,  however,  use  water  alone,  but 
water  alone  is  an  insufficient  medium  for  binding  the  metallic 
bodies  to  the  glass,  particularly  if,  as  in  the  case  of  fused 
colors,  they  are  coarse  in  texture  and  require  to  be  laid  on 
in  thick  layers.     These  applied  with  a  water  medium  only. 
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easily  loosen  from  the  plate  before  fixing,  and  render  the 
process  of  laj-ing  on  much  more  difBcult.  An  important 
advantage  of  the  oil  mediuna  is  that  the  edges  may  be  more 
sharjjly  defined,  and  the  parts  already  painted  gone  over 
again  when  dry,  without  loosening  the  previous  painting. 
Oil  uf  turpentine,  thickened  by  exposure,  is  the  most  suitable 
oil  for  use,  giving  the  necessary  degree  of  viscosity  and  pre- 
venting the  colors  from  drying  too  quickly  on  the  palette 
(which  for  this  work  should  be  of  thick  plate  glass  or 
porcelain,  ground  on  one  »de). 

182.  There  are  tliree  principal  methods  of  painting  on 
a  single  sheet  of  glass.  The  whole  picture  may  be  brought 
either  in  outline  or  in  shadow  on  one  side  of  the  sheet,  with 
black,  brown,  or  gray  color,  and  with  appropriate  tints 
illuminated  in  the  proper  places  on  the  opposite  side;  or,  the 
artist  may  make  use  of  both  methods  combined,  employing 
each  in  certain  places,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
situation.  The  outline  and  shadow  and  the  iinderimliitlnK 
in  oil  should  be  executed  on  the  side  of  the  glass  to  be  turned 
towards  the  spectator,  while  the  illuminating  colors  are  laid 
on  the  reverse  side. 

183.  Btalncd  ^lass  must  not  be  confounded  with 
painted  glass.  The  coloring  in  stained  glass  is  either  a 
siij)erficial  layer  or  pervades  the  substance  of  the  glass,  and 
is  obtained  by  applying  a  coat  of  metallic  oxide.  The  art 
of  joining  togetlier  small  pieces  of  stained  glass  to  form 
colored  designs  or  transparent  mosaics  was  practised  in 
classical  times.  But,  though  the  ancients  were  fully 
ac^iuainted  with  the  art  of  coloring  glass,  the  fragments  of 
ancient  window  glass  hitherto  discovered  are  all  devoid  of 
color.  Glass  staining  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  applying 
to  transparent  glass,  colorless  or  colored,  in  the  process  of 
its  manufacture,  metallic  colors,  after\vards  burnt  into  the 
surface  of  the  glass  on  which  they  are  laid.  All  colors  used 
in  glass  staining  are  oxides  of  metals  or  other  metallic  com- 
binations, and  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes: 
(I)  those  whose  coloring  basis — the  oxide — is  laid  on  the  glass 
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simply  in  an  original  combination  with  an  earthy  vehicle; 
(2)  those  whose  coloring  or  oxide  is  made  to  adhere  by  the 
aid  of  a  glossy  body,  viz.,  the  flux,  a  vitreous  compound 
fusing  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  foundation,  or  glass 
plate. 

The  colors  requiring  the  flux  may  be  again  divided  into 
two  classes:  (1)  those  in  which  the  oxide  requires  to  be  vit- 
rified by  previous  fusion  with  the  flux  before  it  is  laid  on 
the  glass;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  oxide  and  flux  are 
mixed  together  and  fused  when  the  color  is  baked  into  the 
glass  during  the  process  of  firing.  The  first  may  be  called 
fused  Qo\orSy  all  others  mixed  colors. 

This  classification  may  be  more  readily  grasped  by  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  glass  staining  is  distinguished  from  other 
illuminating  processes,  in  that  the  colors  and  the  founda- 
tion on  which  they  are  laid  must,  in  this  art,  be  fused 
together  in  the  kiln. 

Some  few  colors,  without  any  previous  preparation  other 
than  the  simple  laying  on,  combine  with  the  surface  of  the 
glass  at  the  temperature  of  fusion,  and,  therefore,  impart  to 
the  glass  a  coloring  cementation  or  stain  only.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  can  only  be  brought,  in  consequence  of  their 
peculiar  nature,  to  combine  with  the  glass  by  being  fused 
into  another  thin  sheet  or  layer  of  colored  glass,  upon  its 
surface.     This  is  done  by  means  of  the  flux. 

The  flux  may  be  used  in  two  ways:  First,  with  some 
colors,  it  may  be  mixed  before  they  are  laid  on,  combining 
with  their  oxides  at  the  temperature  of  fusion,  uniting 
these,  again,  with  the  surface  of  the  glass;  second,  in  other 
cases,  the  flux  must,  before  staining,  have  entered  into  a 
chemical  combination  with  the  oxides,  i.  e.,  by  being  fused 
together  with  these,  to  produce  what  is  termed  a  fused 
color,  which,  after  being  pulverized,  serves  as  a  pigment. 
This  process  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulty  of  fusion 
in  certain  oxides,  which,  to  combine  with  the  flux  and 
acquire  the  intended  shades  of  color,  demand  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  that  available  in  burning  colors  upon 
the  glass,  without  endangering  the  success  of  the  operation. 


Mixture  for   Yellow  Class. 


White  sand 100 

Potash 50 

Slaked  lime 8 

Antimony  yellow,  cul- 
orcd  with  oxide  of 
lead C 

■\Vhite  sand 100 

Potash 40 

Lime 10 

Antimony  yellow,  col- 
ored  with   oxide  of 


White  sand 100 

Minium 80 

Caustic  potash 36 

Crystallized  nitrate  of 

potash 

Antimony  yellow,  col- 
ored with  oxide  of 
lead 


12 


lead. . 


10 


I 
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Mixture  for  Blue  Glass, 


PARTS. 

White  sand 100 

Minium 150 

Caustic  potash 35 

Calcined  borax 10 

Oxide  of  cobalt 4 


OR  PARTS. 

White  sand 100 

Minium 80 

Caustic  potash 40 

Nitrate  of  potash. 8 

Oxide  of  cobalt. 1 


Mixture  far  Green  Glass. 


PARTS. 

White  sand 100 

Refined  pearlash 60 

Slaked  lime 8 

Green  oxide  of  chromium      2 

OR 

White  sand 100 

Refined  pearlash 50 

Slaked  lime 9 

Yellow  oxide  of  antimony      4 
Oxide  of  cobalt  or  zaflEre.      2 

OR 

White  sand... 100 

Minium 75 

Calcined  potash 38 

Nitrate  of  potash 4 

Green  oxide  of  chromium      2 


OR  PARTS. 

White  sand 100 

Minium 60 

White  pearlash 40 

Oxide  of  arsenia 6 

Glass  of  antimony 9 

Oxide  of  cobalt 5 

OR 

Whitewashed  sand 100 

Minium 85 

Calcined  potash 38 

Nitrate  of  potash 8 

Yellow  oxide  of  antimony      4 
Oxide  of  cobalt 2 


Mixture  for  Violet  Glass. 


PARTS. 

White  sand 100 

Pearlash 48 

Slaked  lime 7^ 

Oxide  of  manganese.  4  to  10 

OR 

Whitewashed  sand . . .       100 


PARTS. 

78 
85 


Minium 

Calcined  potash 

Crystallized  nitrate  of 
potash 8 

Peroxide  of  manga- 
nese  1  toS 


OK  PAXn. 

White  sand 100 

Minium 8S 

Calcined  potash 38 

Nitrate  of  potash 8 

Oxide  of  cobalt 8 

Peroxide  of  man^nese .  8 

Black  oxide  of  iron 13 

Oxide  of  copper. 12 


Mixture  for  Opalescent  Glass. 


White  sand lOO 

Refined  pcarlash fiO 

Slaked  lirac 10 

Calcined,  or  white  broken 

glass 600 


PARTS. 

H yd rochi orate  of  silver.  10 
Phosphate  of  lime  from 

mutton  bones. tli) 

Oxide  of  arsenic 30 


Mixture  for  W/itte  Opaque  Class. 


White  sand 100 

Wliito  pearlash 66 

Slakud  lime 8 

Wliite  glass,  pulverized.  50 

O.tide  of  lead 100 

0.\ide  of  arsenic 3 


White  sand 

Calcined  potash. . 


,  100 


Slaked  lime. . 
Oxide  of  tin . 


White  sand 100 

Minium 78 

Calcined  potash 30 

Nitrate  of  potash 30 

Nitrate  of  potash  in  crys- 
tals   8 

White  oxide  of  tin 63 


185.     The  cartoon  is  drawn  with  a  stick  of  charcoal  full 

size  on  paper  str.iincd  on  a  frame  of  equal  dimensions  with 
the  window  opening,  making  a  strongly  defined  outline  and 
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clearly  indicating  the  lines  to  be  leaded  around  each  pii^ce. 
The  designer,  before  commencing  to  use  the  ch;iri;ual,  pre- 
pares the  paper  with  a  coat  of  glue  size;  when  the  picture  is 
complete,  the  charcoal  drawing  is  fixed  on  the  sized  surface, 
by  steaming  the  picture  all  over  with  the  steam  kettle. 
Each  separate  portion  of  the  subject  is,  for  the  glazier's  ben- 
efit, numbered,  before  the  cutting  of  the  different  pieces  of 
glass  is  proceeded  with.  The  cartoon  is  then  laid  down 
upon  a  large  table,  the  painter  lining  out  in  color  the  differ- 
ent pieces,  or,  in  other  words,  tracing  the  drawing  with  a 
strong  white  or  blaclc  line  about  -^  inch  wide. 

186.  Glass  staining  does  not,  by  any  means,  consist  in 
the  mere  application  of  coloring  material  to  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  in  oil  paint- 
ing. The  colors  used  are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  possessing  the 
power  of  vitrifying  at  a  high  temiwrature  and  fixing  them- 
selves unalterably  on  tlic  glass.  After  the  paint  has  been 
applied,  the  glass  must  be  exposed  to  a  certain  heat  in  a 
furnace  adapted  to  this  purpose,  the  application  of  the  vitri- 
fiable  colors  being  also  duly  attended  to.  Take,  for  example, 
an  ecclesiastical  window.  It  always  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  pieces  of  colored  glass  whose  various  hues  illumi- 
nate an  ornamental  pattern  based  on  a  historical  or  religious 
subject.  These  pieces  of  glass  are  either  symmetrical  or 
irregular,  agreeing  with  the  sentiment  of  the  composition 
itself.  Arranged  in  their  proper  places,  they  are  encased  in 
lead  and  united  to  form  one  complete  piece.     The  pieces  are, 

n  turn,  united  by  an  iron  framework  called  the  arming. 

187.  In  the  successful  application  of  this  work,  the 
icience  of  the  chemist  and  the  skill  of  the  glazier  are  invoked 

to    assist    the    painter.     The   pigments   vary  in   hardness 
according  to  their  composition,  and  must  always  be  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  re.-;ist  the  friction  of  solid,  firm  bodies  with 
which  they  may  come  into  contact;  but  since  tlie  surfaces  of 
1  atatoed-glass  windows  are  little  exposed  to  causes  harmful 
I  to  the  pigment,  the  artist  is  not  always  to  exclude  those 
\  pigments  endowed   with    moderate    hardness   only,      The 
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pigments  must  offer  such  resistance  to  ihc  chemical  action 
of  outside  influences  as  not  to  be  affected  by  air,  water,  sul- 
phurcted  hydrogen,  or  other  atmospheric  gases.  But  whether 
or  not  the  pigments  are  acted  upon  by  bodies  with  which 
they  accidentally  come  into  contact,  expansibility  is  the 
principal  quality  which  they  must,  in  precise  and  accurate 
degree,  possess.  The  expansibility  of  the  pigment  musl,  in 
the  frequent  changes  of  temperature  undergone  by  the 
painted  plates  of  glass,  during  and  after  burning,  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  that  of  the  glass;  for,  lack  of  this  proportion 
must,  by  producing  movements  in  the  glass  in  opposite 
directions,  occasion  many  fractures.  Pigments  in  this  respect 
ill  suited  to  the  glass,  split  and  peel  off  the  vitreous  surface, 
but  the  glass,  on  account  of  its  thickness  and  firmness, 
remains  uninjured. 

188.  Mosalt!  Glass  Patuting;. — Much  that  has  been 
already  said  may  apply  to  the  forcing  of  designs  with  cohtrcd 
pieces  of  pot  metal,  or,  in  part  of  these,  and  in  part  of  pjiinted 
white  glass.  Mosaic  glass  painting  requires  two  cartoons; 
one,  finished  and  colored,  is  used  by  the  artist  as  a  pattern, 
serving  to  determine  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces  of  glass 
according  to  their  several  colors,  and  the  manner  of  intro- 
ducing the  leaden  ribs  to  fasten  these  pieces  together.  Each 
piece  of  glass  to  be  introduced  into  the  pattern  must  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  separate  number.  The  other  cartoon  bears 
only  the  dark  outlines  of  the  lead  painting,  the  several  parts 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  first,  and  is  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  according  to  the  outlines,  each  piece  diminished  in 
size  all  around  by  one-half  the  thickness  of  the  leaden  bar  of 
the  jointing,  so  that  the  pieces  of  glass  may  be  cut  with  exacti- 
tude to  their  proper  dimensions.  The  glass  may  be  cut 
either  with  a  diamond  or  by  tracing  the  line  of  division  with 
a  red-hot  iron. 

189.  Fig.   80  is  a  modem   design  for  a  stained-glass 

window  as  it  appears  when  received  from  the  designer. 
The  lines  on  which  the  glass  must  be  cut  to  fit  it  together 
in  the  leading,  do  not  appear  on  the  original  drawing,  or 
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c-artuon,  as  it  is  called,  but  are  marked  out  later  and  c 

Kach  piece  is  then  separately  painted  by  the  artist,  using  tfai 
cartoon  as  a  guide,  and  all  are  then  baked,  or  fired,  in  t 
muffle,  in  order  to  vitrify  the  colors  and  fix  them  in  thi 
surface  of  the  glass.  The  pieces  are  then  fitted  togethei;.! 
secured  with  the  lead  strips,  and  the  complete  design  framed,^] 
in  a  sash,  or  other  support,  to  preserve  it  until  it  is  require 
to  place  it  in  its  final  support,  the  window.  Iron  rods  e 
sometimes  secured  to  the  leading  by  means  of  small  p:cce 
of  copper  wire  soldered  to  the  leads  at  regular  intervals 
These  rods  are  spaced  from  2  to  6  inches  apart  and  tend  t 
keep  the  finished  design  from  bending  in  any  of  the  joints  o 
breaking  across  the  small  pieces  of  glass.  They  are  left  t 
place  after  the  window  is  set,  and  should,  therefore,  be  t 
placed  as  not  to  cast  a  shadow  across  the  design  when  thi 
window  is  between  the  observer  and  the  source  of  ligbt. 


190*  Glass  painters  liad  already,  in  the  fourteenth  c 
tnry,  begun  to  copy  nature  with  some  success.  Light  a 
shade  then  became  more  vngorous,  and  the  flesh,  instead  of 
being  represented,  as  in  older  specimens,  by  \nolt;t-tint(d 
glass,  is  painted  in  white  glass  with  a  reddish-gray  color. 
The  pieces  of  glass  are  larger,  the  strips  of  lead  placed  at 
wider  intervals;  large  single  figures,  sometimes  occupying 
a  whole  window,  are  placed  under  elaborate  Gothic  canopies, 
and  on  a  plain  blue  or  red  instead  of  mosaic  ground.  The 
tendency  nf  the  artist  to  produce  work  in  individual  form  is, 
from  thebeginiiingof  the  fourteenth  centuF}',  more  and  more 
observable.  The  decorations,  which,  like  frames,  siirround 
the  figures  and  the  subjects,  always  borrowed  from  the 
architecture  of  the  times,  are,  from  day  to  day,  increased, 
presenting  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  lines,  often  witlM 
pleasing  and  impressive  effect,  S 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  parcbiiS 
ment  roll  with  a  verse  of  scripture  sets  forth  the  subject  of 
the  decoration.     Blue  and  red  hangings,  introduced  behind 
the  figure,  are  of  damasked  stuffs  of  great  richness.     Borders 
,  but  when  found,  consist  of  bnuichcs  meager  i 
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foliage,  painted  upon  strips  of  glass.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  buildings  and  landscape  in  perspective 
are  first  brought  in,  while  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  artist 
skilfully  renders  graceful  compositions,  with  depth  of  back- 
ground, trees,  fniits,  and  flowers. 

Painting  Gothic  borders  on  the  mosaic  was,  at  first,  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  pieces 
of  glass  of  various  colors.  As  the  lasle  for  correct  drawing 
developed,  the  simple  arrangement  of  glass  lost  its  impor- 
tance and  was  finally  eclipsed  by  painting.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  correct  delineation  in  painted 
windows  became  the  rule,  the  result  being  a  much  higher  and 
more  elaborate  rendition  of  historical  designs.  Since  that 
time,  a  reaction  has,  from  one  extreme  toanother,  taken  place. 
We  see,  atone  time,  the  ground  diversified  with  a  multitude  of 
brilliant  colors,  variegated  by  figures,  after  patterns  more  or 
less  clearly  defined,  while,  at  another,  these  figures,  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  borders  or  friezes,  are  obliged  to  give  w-ay 
to  architectural  backgrounds  and  imitations  of  the  antique. 

191.  The  easel  for  glass  painting  consists  of  an  oblong 
wooden  frame,  whose  greatest  dimension  is  its  height,  its 
interior  border  supplied  with  grooves  for  the  reception  of  a 
plate  of  glass.  This  frame,  placed  within  a  still  larger  one, 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  grooves  at  pleasure.  The 
exterior  frame  has,  on  both  sides  of  its  length,  a  scries  of 
holes,  and  the  interior  frame  may  be  thus  supported  at  any 
given  height,  by  means  of  pegs  inserted  into  these  holes. 
The  easel  is  usually  placed  obliquely  on  a  raised  form  or 
table,  supported  in  this  position  by  two  props  at  the  back,  ■ 
bound  together  with  a  cr'jss-bar,  hinged  at  the  top  and  held 
at  a  proper  distance  by  movable  hooks,  permitting  it  to  be 
closed  tip  at  pleasure. 

192.  The  wax  for  fa,stening  the  plates  of  glass  on  the 
easel  is  similar  to  modeling  wax,  and  consists  of  beeswax,  4 
parts.  Burgundy  pilch,  1  part.  To  the  Burgundy  pitch  it  owes 
its  ductility,  while  it  derives  its  adhesiveness  from  the  greasy 
matter  nearly  always  contained  in  the  beeswax  of  commerce. 
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103.  Tlio  grla*Ie>^STFork  consists:  First,  in  cutting  out 
the  various  pieces  of  glass  to  be  stained  or  painted,  and  giv- 
ing these  the  exact  form  required  by  the  outlines  of  the 
cartoon;  second,  in  encasing  the  glass  in  lead  when  the 
painting  is  finished,  and  forming  it  into  the  panels  of  which 
the  whole  picture  is  composed;  third,  in  arranging'  it  per- 
manently in  the  arming. 

194.  Cutting  the  Glass. — The  cartoon  having  been 
placed  upon  a  table,  the  glazier  lays  upon  it  a  sheet  of  glass 
whose  color  is  decided  by  the  artist  and  by  him  outlined  in 
white  or  some  other  color.  The  glazier  then  cuts  it  with  a 
diamond,  taking  care,  among  other  things,  to  leave  a  space 
between  each  piece  of  glass,  determined  by  the  thickness  of 
the  interior  of  those  strips  of  lead  by  whose  edges  the  pieces 
of  glass  are  afterwards  united. 

195.  Tjeodlns. — The  strips  of  lead,  a  section  of  one  of 
which  13  shown  in  Fig,  SI,  consist  of  two  narrow  ribbons 
Joined  together  lengthwise,  by  a  narrow  Strip  of  the  same 

metal,  running  along  the  center.  The  cartoon, 
U  according  to  which  the  pieces  of  glass  have  been  cut 
out,  is  also  uRt'd  for  putting  thc'se  pieces  together 
and  leading  tliem.  Beginning  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  center  of  the  picture,  the  glazier  works  outwards  from 
the  center  in  each  direction.  When  the  first  piece  to  be 
fixed  has  been  hiid  iu  position,  it  is  fastened  in  several 
places  by  i^egs  driven  into  the  tahle.  These  pegs,  or  nails 
without  heads,  fulfil  this  purpose  by  aid  of  small  pieces  of 
milled  lead,  laid  between  the  pegs  and  the  glass.  One  of 
the  sides  of  tlie  glass  is  then  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  lead. 
When  this  strip  of  lead  has  followed  the  whole  outline  of 
the  glass,  pressure  licing,  at  the  same  time,  applied,  the 
superfluous  breadth  is  cut  off  with  a  lead  knife.  A  second 
piece  of  glass,  placed  like  the  first  with  pegs  until  the  strip 
of  lead  is  fixed  on,  is  then  put  in  place.  The  edges  of  the 
lead  are  then  pressed  down,  and  this  operation  continued 
until  the  panel  is  finished. 

190<     Gloss  embossing  is  a  description  of  ornamental 
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glASS  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  art  of  glass  paint- 
ing, but  frequently  and  advantageously  employed  as  an 
auxiliary  to  stained-glass  decoration.  Generally  used  for 
OTerlold.  gluss,  that  is,  white  glass  upon  which  a  coating  of 
color  has  been  flashed  in  the  blowing,  it  consists  of  a  kind  of 
white  drawing  upon  a  colotL-d  ground,  obtained  by  removing 
the  coating  of  colored  glass  where,  according  to  the  draw- 
ing, it  is  intended  to  lay  bare  the  white  stratum.  The 
process  of  engraving  requires  that  the  glass  be  first  covered 
with  a  coating  of  linseed  oil  boiled  with  litharge,  to  preserve 
from  the  action  of  the  auids  those  parts  not  to  be  acted  upon. 
This  layer  is  then  dried  in  the  drying  oven,  and  the  varnish 
removed  by  means  of  a  graver  or  Hffdle  and  a  scraping 
instrument  from  those  parts  where  the  glass  is  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  acid.  The 
plate  of  glass  is  next 
laid  horizontally  on  a 
table  and  a  raised  bor- 
der of  wax  carried 
around  the  edgesof  the 
glass,  upon  which  the 
acid  is  then  poured. 
The  acid  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  glass  as 
long  as  it  may  be  re- 
quired to  destroy  the 
colored  stratum  wher- 
ever exposed.  This 
operation  completed, 
the  glass  is  washed  and 
freed  from  the  borders 
pf  wax  and  the  wax 
ground.  The  cleanli- 
ness and  firmness  of 
the  engraving  arc  then 
in  proportion  to  ihe 
thinness  of  the  coat- 
ing  and    the  diluted 
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state  of  the  acid.  If  very  much  concentrated,  the  action  of 
the  ftcid  extends  over  the  etching  ground  and  seems  to 
undermine  ihc  lines. 

Fig.  8'i  presents  a  door  paaci  of  white  glass  flashed  with 
any  one  color,  which  may  be  v-itrtficd  or  eaten  away  by  the 
aid  of  hydroSuoric  acid  until  it  shows  the  base  or  white  sur- 
face only,  thus  rendering  a  beautiful  effect,  rich  in  appear- 
ance and  clear  in  detinition. 

Fig.  83  represents  a  similar  panel,  with  a  design  froni 
nature,  and  may,  like  the 
preceding,  bo  worked  on 
white,  blue,  or  orange  glass 
This  design  may  also  be 
embossed  on  simple  white 
glass  by  drawing  an  exact 
outline  of  the  size  required. 
Placing  this  underneath  the 
sheet  of  plate  glass,  take  a 
sable  pencil  and  paint  in  the 
background  carefully  with 
Brunswick  black  and  tur- 
pfutine,  accurately  tracing 
the  lines  of  the  design  and 
keeping  the  glass  rigidly 
free  from  grease  or  grease 
spots,  Wh^n  this  glass  is 
ready  to  receive  the  acid, 
fix  the  wax  around  the  edges 
and  pour  the  dilute  hydro-  j 
fluoric  acid  quickly 
the  surface,  allowing  it  to  ] 
remain  until  the  design  re- 
quired is  sufficiently  etched. 
Then  pour  off  the  acid,  wash  the  plate  freely  and  remove  j 
the  wax.  This  wax  is  composed  of  three  parts  beeswax  and 
one  part  Burgundy  pitch,  fused  together  and  forming  a  soft 
putty,  re^sting  any  acid. 
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rNTRODTJCTION. 

!•  Scope  of  Subject. — The  art  of  estimating*  is  very 
important  both  to  the  architect  and  to  the  builder;  to  the 
latter,  in  that  he  must  employ  some  systematic  method  of 
estimating  in  order  to  carry  on  his  business  successfully,  and 
to  the  former  for  the  reason  that  he  should  at  all  times  be 
able  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  buildings  which  he  designs. 

The  science — for  such  it  is — of  fixing  prices  on  a  piece  of 
work  in  any  branch  of  the  building  trades,  must  be  based 
on  an  extended  experience.  Any  one  can,  with  a  little 
practice,  learn  to  take  off  the  quantities  of  materials,  but 
when  it  comes  to  determining  the  rates,  only  a  person  of 
large  and  varied  knowledge  of  building  and  costs  of  various 
details  can  accurately  estimate  the  time  and  labor  required 
to  complete  the  work.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  section  to  put 
the  student  on  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  order  to 
become  a  practical  estimator.  For  this  purpose,  a  number 
of  detailed  estimates,  and  a  complete  example  in  estimating, 
are  given  as  guides;  it  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  as  the  prices  of  materials  and  labor  vary  from  those 
assumed,  so  will  the  estimates  vary.  The  estimates  given 
herein  are,  in  general,  net  figures,  and  do  not  include  any 
contractor's  profit. 

2m  Qualifications  of  tlie  Estimator. — In  this  country 
there  are  no  standard  or  definite  rules  on  estimating  which 
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hold  good  in  every  section,  the  buildera  of  each  locality 
having  their  own  ideas  and  customs  in  regard  to  the  subject; 
this  fact,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in 
various  parts  of  the  couutry  and  the  fluctuations  in  the 
market  price  of  materials,  requires,  as  before  remarked,  that 
the  really  clever  estimator  be  a  man  of  long  and  varied 
experience  in  the  business.  There  are,  however,  certain 
practical  rules  and  suggestions  that  will  materially  assist  in 
taking  off  the  quantities,  and  in  valuing  the  labor  required 
for  any  building  operation.  These  will  be  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  this  section, 

3.  Important  Factors. — The  prime  considerations  in 
making  an  estimate  are  time  and  accuracy;  to  these  ends, 
the  estimator  must  systematize  his  efforts  and  endeavor  to 
do  a  maximum  amount  of  work  in  a  minimum  amount  of 
time;  but  not  at  the  expense  of  accuracy,  which  is  the  most 
important  factor,  and  which  is  only  insured  when  the  figures 
are  carefully  checked.  Tlie  estimator  should,  therefore, 
while  avoiding  too  great  refinements  in  calculation,  aim  at 
correctness  rather  than  speed  in  doing  the  work.  Very 
frcqiieiUh"  Jo  the  effects  c>f  haste  and  inaccuracy  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  a  structure  become  evident  when  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy  the  errors,  resulting  sometimes  in  the  financial  ruin  of 
the  builderwho  trusts tooimplicitlyintheestimator's figures. 

A  record  should  be  kept  of  all  estimates  made,  as  this  kind 
of  information  is  most  valuable,  and  establishes  a  precedent 
upon  which  to  base  subsequent  estimates,  as  well  as  a  check 
on  the  work  at  hand. 

pRrtirciPi.Es  or  estimating. 

OUTI,IXK  OP  THK  "WOBK. 

4.  Schodule. — The  drawings  and  specifications  for  a 
structure  are  the  jjuides  whiuh  the  estimator  must  follow  in 
making  his  computations.  Ail  measurements  necessary  for 
calculating  the  quantity  of  the  materials  required  are  obtained 
from  the  drawings;   and  all  information  in  regard  to  the 
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character  of  the  workmanship  and  the  quality  of  materials 
to  be  used  is  furnished  by  the  specifications. 

In  compiling  a  schedule,  there  are  three  stages  to  the 
operation :  firsts  taking  the  dimensions  for  each  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  work ;  second^  computing  and  collecting  the 
quantities;  and  thirds  estimating  the  cost  In  carrying  out 
the  first  of  these  steps,  each  of  its  subdivisions  should  be 
considered  in  the  order  in  which  the  work  will  be  executed 
in  the  building;  this  order  is  about  as  follows: 

1.  Excavation.         5.  Roofing.  9.  Heating   and 

Ventilation. 

3.  Stonework.  6.  Plastering.  10.  Plumbing  and 

Gas-Fitting. 

3.  Brickwork.  7.  Joinery.  11.  Painting  and 

Papering. 

4.  Carpentry.  8.   Hardware  and        12.  Glazing. 

Ironwork. 

The  third  step,  estimating  the  cost,  may  be  subdivided 
into  cost  of  labor  and  cost  of  material.  The  latter  can  be 
definitely  fixed  by  an  examination  of  lists  giving  current 
prices  of  materials ;  while  the  former  must  be  based  on  a 
fixed  rate  of  wages  per  day  for  the  various  classes  of 
workmen. 

The  second  and  third  branches  of  the  work,  being  closely 
connected  with  the  first,  will  be  partially  considered  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and,  later,  in  detail  in  the  complete  example 
on  estimating. 


APPROXIMATE   ESTIMATING. 

5«  Ppellmlnary  Estimate. — In  order  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary estimate,  before  the  plans  of  a  structure  are  drawn, 
but  after  the  general  dimensions  of  the  proposed  building 
have  been  determined,  architects  and  builders  sometimes 
employ  a  method  of  approximate  estimating,  by  which  the 
cost  is  figured  at  so  much  per  cubic  foot  of  the  building,  the 


rate  varying  according  to  its  character  and  the  finish  required. 
The  method  is  also  consideiaWy  used  by  insurance  com- 
panies in  fixing  the  amount  to  be  placed  on  a  building.  It 
must  be  bome  in  mind  by  the  student  that  this  method 
gives  the  approximate  cost  only,  and  should  never  be  used 
in  figuring  the  contract  price  of  a  building.  This  estimate, 
however,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  checking  the  accurate 
estimate,  with  which  it  will  frequently  be  found  to  agree 
remarkably  well. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  cost  per  cubic 
foot  of  various  kinds  of  structures.  In  computing  the  con- 
tents of  a  building,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  practice,  but 
no  great  error  will  be  made  in  figuring  the  solid  contents 
from  floor  of  cellar  to  ridge  of  roof. 

COST  OF  BUILDINGS  PEH  CFBIC  FOOT. 


Class  oi  Building. 


Small  frame  buildings,  costing  from  #800 
to¥l,5ul) 

Frame  houses,  8  to  12  rooms,  costing  from 
*1,500  to»lO,000 

Brick  houses,  8  to  10  rooms 

Highly  finishtd  city  dwellings  (brick  or 
stone)    

Schoolhouses  {brick) 

Churches  (stone) 

Office  buildings  (well  finished) 

Hospitals,  libraries,  and  hotels 


Cost. 

Cents  per  Culiic 

Foot. 


0  to  11 
10  to  14 

17  to  20 
9  toll 
20  to  25 

30  to  40 
33  to  44 


ESTIMATING    eCHEDULE. 

6.     Aeeurate  Kstlmate. — There  are  so  many  items  to 

be  considered  in  a  careful  estimate,  that  the  estimator  should 

have  a  list  of  those  coming  under  each  of  the  maia  headings 
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enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  in  compiling 
a  schedule  he  should  follow  this  order.  The  subjoined  list, 
which  is  arranged  to  assist  in  making  an  estimate  on  a 
dwelling  house,  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  genera] 
method  which  should  be  adopted. 


BXCAVATION. 

Cellar 

Catch  basins 

Areas 

Pipe  trenches 

Piers 

Grading 

Privy  vaults 

Filling 

Footings 

Labor 

Cesspool 

8TONBWORK. 

Lime 

Area  walls 

Cement 

Chimneys 

Sand 

Footings 

Mortar 

Cut  or  dressed  stonework 

Concrete 

Carved  stonework 

Foundation  walls 

Anchors  and  bolts 

Partition  walls 

Labor 

Piers 

BRICKWORK. 

Lime 

Cesspools 

Cement 

Range  setting 

Sand 

Furnace  setting 

Mortar 

Footings 

Foundation  walls 

Chimneys 

Exterior  walls 

Trimmer  arches 

Partition  walls 

Brick  hearths 

Area  walls 

Labor 

HH^l 

■1 
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CAKPEXTBT. 

Girders  in  cellar 

Headers 

Sills 

Trimmcr5 

Cros8-stIl8 

Common  rafters 

\ 

Posls 

Hip  rafters 

Bcama 

Valley  raf  tera 

Girts 

Purlins 

1 

Studs 

Furring 

^^^H 

Plates 

Ridge  pole 

^^^^1 

Duck  plates 

Collar  beams 

^^^^M 

Tower  plates 

Lintels 

^^^^M 

Braces 

Framing  piers 

^ 

Joists,  basement 

Oullookers 

Joists,  first  story 

Carrj'ing  beams 

Joists,  second  story 

Ironwork 

Joists,  third  story 

Rods  and  bolts 

Joists,  attic  slory 

Nails  and  spike^^ 

w 

Ceiling  beitma 

Labor             -4^1 

^^H 

Sheathing  lumber 

Flooring 

Sheathing  paper 

Corner  boards 

Base 

Casings 

Siding 

Cornice 

Shingles 

Labor 

4tOOFtN6. 

Tin 

Flashings 

Shingle 

Gutter  linings 

Slate 

Solder 

Tile 

Cresting 

P^ipcr  or  felt 

Finials 
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Painting  tin 
Hanging  gutters 
Conductor  pipes 
Conductor  heads 


Conductor  hooks  and  fast- 
enings, nails  and  hooks 
Cast  shoes  or  boots 
Labor 


Lath 

Lime 

Sand 

Hair 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Plastering  mortar 

Deafening 

Back  plastering 


PLASTERING. 

One-coat  work 
Two-coat  work 
Three-coat  work 
Stucco  cornices 
Stucco  arches 
Stucco  centers 
Nails 
Labor 


Window  frames 

Door  frames 

Sashes 

Doors 

Base 

Architraves 

Comer  and  plinth  blocks 

Outside  and  inside  blinds 

Brackets 


JOINEBT. 
Inside  and  Ontside  Flnlsli. 

Wainscoting 


Rough  lumber 

Treads  and  risers 

Strings 

Spandrels 

Moldings 

Newels 


Moldings 
Planed  lumber 
Posts 
Columns 
Balusters 
Hand  railing 
Nails  and  screws 
Labor 

stairs. 

Hand  railing 

Balusters 

Brackets 

Bolts 

Nails  and  screws 

Labor 
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Mortise  locks 

Sash  lifts 

Rim  locks 

Sash  cord 

Padlocks 

Transom  lifters 

Butts  (various  sizes) 

Cupboard  ciUches 

Wrought  butts 

Hooks  and  eyes 

Slrap  hinges 

Drawer  pulls 

Blind  hinges 

Mortise  bolts 

Sash  fasteners 

Door  slops 

Sash  weights 

Door  hangers 

Shutter  ban 

Axle  pulleys 

^^^^B                   muixiaa 

AVD  VHNTn-ATrSG  SYSTTKM. 
Ilot-Alr  Ilentlna. 

^^            Furnace 

Registers 

Cold-air     dncts    and     slide 

dampers 
Hot-air  pipes,    elbows,  and 

dampers 
Register  boxes 


Sheet-tin  and    asbestos   fire 

protection 
Smoke  pipe 

Labor 


eteacn  IToattDg. 


Boiler 

Regulating  and  safety  appli- 
ances 

Smoke  pipe 

Steam  pipes 

Return  pipes 

Fittings 

Hangers 

Indirect,  direct-indirect,  and 
direct  radiators 

Radiator  valves 


Air  vents 

Floor  and  ceiling  plates 

Galvanized  sheet- iron  ca- 
sings for  indirect  stacks 

Sheet-iron  indirect  flues, 
screens,  and  dampers 

Indirect  registers  and  boxes 

Jai>anning  and  bronzing 

Pipe  coverings 

Labor 
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Hot- Water  Heatlnsr. 

Heater  Radiators,     pipes,    fittings, 
Automatic  damper  regulator  etc.,  same  as  for  steam 

Smoke  pipe  heating 

Expansion  tanks  Labor 


PLiUMBING  AND  GAS-FITTING. 
Ploinblnsr  Fixtures. 

Kitchen  range,  with  water-        Kitchen  sinks 


back 
Plunge  baths 
Shower  baths 
Foot  baths 
Sitz  baths 
Wash  basins 
Water  closets 
Urinals 


City  Supply. 
Permits 

Corporation  connections 
Excavation 
Extra-heavy  lead,  iron,   or 

brass  service  pipe 
Curb  cock  and  box 
Stop  and  waste 

Well  Supply. 
Storage  cisterns 
Cistern  filters 
Pumps 
Supply  tanks 


Pantry  sinks 

Slop  sinks 

Laundry  tubs 

Safes 

Hot  and  cold  water  faucets 

for  fixtures 
Labor 

Water  Supply. 

Outside  piping 

Lawn  and  garden  hydrants 

Fittings,  etc. 

Wrought-iron  pipe  fittings 

Brass-pipe  fittings 

Lead-pipe  fittings 

Solder  nipples 

Stop-cocks 

Pipe  straps 

Metal  tacks 

Kitchen  boiler  and  stand 

Wiping  solder 

Labor 


Permits 

Sewer  connections 

Excavation 


Bouse  I>ralna8re. 

Vitrified  sewer  pipe  and  fit- 
tings 
Earthenware  traps 


B  Dmlango-^C^iitiiiiK^ 


Portland  cement 

Unglazed  drain  \ii\xj 

Cast-iron  soil  pipe  and  fit- 
tings 

I^ad  and  oakum 

Cast-iron  traps 

Handholes  and  cicanouts 

Lead  bends,  brass  ferruk-s 

Lead  soil,  waste,  and  ^-ent 
pipes 

Lead  traps 


Brass  traps  1 

Fixture  connections  (brass)*! 
Wrought-iron,     galvanizedi^ 

or  asphalt-coated  drain, 

soi!,  and  vent  pipes  and 

fittings 
Fresh-air  inlets,  vent  caps 
Vent-pipe  flashings 
Wall  hooks,  straps, 

and  hangers 
Labor 


band^ 


Permit 

Tapping  main 

Excavation 

Meters 

St  op -cocks 

Drip  cups 

Piping 

Straps  and  hangers 

Fittings 

Pressure  regulators 


Gas-Ft(tlD(C> 

Chandeliers 

Pendants 

Wall  brackets 

Pillar  lights 

Globes,    shades,    and 

gtiards 
Gas  stoves  and  ranges 
Gas-heater  connections 
Labor 
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Ro<.ly  of  house 

Sash 

Trimmings 

Shelving 

Blinds 

Nfantels 

Roof 

Oiling 

Porches 

Polishing 

Inside  work 

Varnishing 

Floors 

Fences 

Ceilings 

Outbuildings 

Walls 

Labor 
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PaperinsT* 

Paper 

Lining  paper 

Borders 

Labor 

GLAZING. 

Sheet  glass  (single  or  double 

Ribbed  glass 

thick) 

Frosted  glass 

Plate  glass 

Glazier's  points 

Leaded    glass    (stained    or 

Putty 

clear) 

Labor 

EXCAVATION. 

7.  Matters  To  Be  Considered. — Excavation  is  gener- 
ally measured  by  the  cubic  yard,  although,  in  a  few  localities, 
measurement  by  the  perch  is  still  in  use.  If  the  latter  method 
is  adopted,  it  should  be  stated  just  what  is  meant  by  a  perch, 
as  this  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Before  fixing  the  price  for  excavation,  it  is  advisable  to 
investigate  the  character  of  the  soil,  by  making  boring  tests. 
Where  there  is  rock  excavation  which  requires  to  be  blasted, 
a  special  price  should  be  given  in  the  estimate.  If  the 
ground  is  wet,  rendering  pumping  necessary,  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  cost  of  the  extra  labor  needed.  The 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  excavated  material  should  also 
be  considered,  as,  if  it  must  be  hauled  a  long  distance,  the 
cost  will  be  much  greater  than  if  the  soil  may  be  wasted 
near  by.  To  aid  in  estimating  the  actual  cost,  it  is  conve- 
nient and  approximately  correct  to  consider  1  cubic  yard  of 
ordinary  earth  as  a  load  for  an  ordinary  two-horse  wagon. 

In  making  calculations  of  the  amount  of  material  to  be 
removed,  care  must  be  taken  to  note  the  existing  levels  of 
the  ground  and  those  required  by  the  drawings.  The  excava- 
tion should  be  figured  (and  made)  at  least  1  foot  greater 
than  the  size  of  the  foundation,  so  as  to  provide  room  for 
setting  the  masonry,  pointing,  etc. 

Excavation  for  pipes,  drains,  etc.  should  be  at  least 
9  inches  wider  than  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  to  be  laid 
therein.    If  the  soil  in  which  the  excavation  is  made  is  of  a 
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loose  and  sandy  nature,  likely  to  crumble  and  slide,  a  slope, 
say  of  3  inches  Iiorizontal  to  1  fool  vertical,  should  be  allowed 
on  both  sidos  of  the  trenches.  If  the  latter  are  of  consider- 
able depth,  it  is  sometimes  necessary^  to  curb  or  shore  up  the 
sides,  in  which  case  an  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  esti- 
mate for  the  lumber  required. 

If  piles  are  required,  figure  them  at  so  much  per  lineal 
foot,  driven. 


CAlXrUl^ATIOV  OF  EXCAVATION. 

I  8,    Volnme. — The  ordinary  rules  of  mensuration  are  all 

■  that  are  needed  to  compute  the  volume  of  any  excavation. 

B         The  work  is  very  simple  when  the  area  to  be  removed  is 


regular ;  but  when  the  outlines  are  very  irrejrular  and  broken, 
the  easiest  method  to  calculate  the  excavation  is  to  divide 
the  plan  into  geometrical  figures  which  are  easy  to  compute, 
and  calculate  the  area  of  each  one  separately.  These  areas 
being  added,  and  their  sum  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  the 
cellar,  will  give  the  volume  of  the  excavation. 
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An  illustration  of  this  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which 
represents  the  plan  of  an  irregular  foundation.  To  compute 
the  area  of  the  excavation,  the  plan  is  divided  into  the  rect- 
angles n  (/c  ^,  lkbm,jihgygfec,  and  the  polygons  nqpo, 
turs,  and  axivv.  By  scaling  on  the  drawing  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  figures,  the  area  of  each  may  then  be  readily 
determined  by  calculation. 

It  is  sometimes  required  to  find  the  volume  of  an  excava- 
tion, the  surface  of  which  is  very  irregular,  as  in  Fig.  2;  in 


such  a  case  the  following  method  may  be  used:  Divide  the 
surface  of  the  excavation  into  a  number  of  squares  or  rect- 
angles, asa.t  de/c;  these  represent  the  ends  of  prisms,  the 
other  ends  of  which  are  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  as  at 
ahgb.  Then  calculate  the  volume  of  each  prism  by  ascer- 
taining the  height  of  the  four  romers  above  the  bottom;  add 
these  measurements  together,  divide  the  sum  by  4  (the  num- 
ber of  corners),  and  multiply  the  result  by  the  end  area,  as 
akgb;  the  product  will  be  the  volume  of  the  prism.  The 
sum  of  these  partial  volumes  will  be  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  contents  of  the  excavation. 


MjVSONRY. 
9,  stone  Masonry. — This  is  generally  measured  by  the 
perch;  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  however,  measure- 
ment by  the  cord  is  preferred,  but  the  best  method  (as  being 
invariable)  is  by  the  cubic  yard.  In  estimating  by  the  perch, 
it  should  be  stated  how  much  the  perch  is  taken  at.  whether 


24]  or  25  ciibjc  feet.  Note  should  also  be  made  in  regard  to 
comers  and  deduction  for  oiienings;  in  most  localities  it  is 
not  customarj-  to  deduct  openings  under  a  certain  sizfe,  and 
COrDcrii  are  usually  measured  twice. 

Rough  stone  from  the  quarry  is  generally  sold  under  two 
classificatioDS ;  namely,  rubble  and  dimension  stone.  Rubbh 
cousists  of  pieces  of  irregular  size,  such  as  are  most  easily 
obtained  from  the  quarry,  up  to  13  inches  in  thickness  by 
24  inches  in  fength.  Stone  ordered  of  a  certain  size,  or  to 
square  tivt-r  24  inches  each  M'ay  and  to  be  of  a  particular 
thickness,  is  cidk-d  dimension  stone. 

Rubble  masonry  and  stone  backtng^  are  generally  figured 
by  the  perch  or  cubic  yard.  Diraensn on- stone  footings  are 
measured  by  the  square  forjt  unless  they  are  built  of  lar^ 
irrcgidar  stone,  in  which  case  they  are  measured  the  same 
as  rubble,  Ashlar  work  is  always  figured  by  the  superficial 
foot;  oiienings  are  usuallydeducted,  and  the  jambs  are  meas- 
ured in  with  the  face  work.  Flagging  and  slabs  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  hearths,  treads  for  steps,  etc.,  are  measured  by  the 
sr^unre  foot;  sills,  lintels,  molding,  belt  courses,  and  cornices, 
by  the  lineal  font,  and  irrejridar  pieces  arc  generally  fij^iired 
by  the  cubic  foot.  All  can'cd  work  is  done  at  an  agreed 
price  by  the  piece. 


i>.VT;V  ON  Kunm, 

lO.  Tiic  following  proportions  and  cost  of  materials, 
iin<i  Liinount  of  labor  required  to  lay  1  perch  of  nibble 
masonry,  arc  ru.-isonably  accurate,  and  will  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  how  to  estimate  such  work. 

Cosr  ov  Ri;imi.E  Masonry. 
I'siiij^  1-tO'S  Lime  Mortar. 

1  perch  stone  (^^i^  cubic  feet)  delivered  at  work ^\.%fi 

1  bushel  lime as 

\  load  of  sand,  at  Al  .50  per  load 25 

\  day  mas(m's  labor,  at  ft'J.riO  jicr  day .83 

\  day  helper's  labor,  at  *1.50  per  day .38 

Total  cost 12.96 
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Using  1-tihS  Portland  Cement  Mortar. 

1  perch  stone $1.25 

\  barrel  Portland  cement,  at  $2 .  60  per  barreL 1 .  30 

\  load  sand,  at  II .60  per  load '.26 

\  day  mason's  labor,  at  $2 .  60  per  day 83 

\  day  helper's  labor,  at  $1.60  per  day .38 

Total  cost $4.01 

Using  l'to-3  Rosendale  Cement  Mortar. 

1  perch  stone $1 .25 

\  barrel  Rosendale  cement,  at  $1 .  25  per  barrel 63 

\  load  sand,  at  $1 .  60  per  load 25 

\  day  mason's  labor,  at  $2 .  50  per  day 83 

\  day  helper's  labor,  at  $1 .  60  per  day. .38 

Total  cost $3.34 


DATA  ON  ASITLAR  AN1>  CUT  STONE. 

!!•  Cost. — The  following  figures  are  average  prices  of 
stone  when  the  transportation  charges  are  not  excessive, 
and  are  not  given  as  fixed  values,  but  more  to  show  the  rel- 
ative costs.  They  are  based  on  quarrymen's  wages  of  $2.25 
per  day,  and  stone-cutters'  wages  of  $3.00  per  day. 

First-class  rock-face  bluestone  ashlar,  with  from  6  to  10 
inch  beds,  dressed  about  3  inches  from  face,  will  cost,  ready 
for  laying,  from  25  to  40  cents  per  square  foot,  face  meas- 
ure ;  while  very  good  work  will  cost  from  35  to  45  cents  per 
square  foot.  Regular  course  bluestone  ashlar,  12  to  18 
inches  high,  with  from  8  to  12  inch  beds,  will  cost  about  50 
cents  per  square  foot  To  this  (and  the  previous  figures) 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  hauling,  which,  on  an  average, 
will  be  about  2  cents  per  square  foot.  The  cost  of  setting 
ashlar  may  be  taken  at  about  10  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  rough  stock  for  dimension  stone  will  cost,  at  the 
quarry,  if  Quincy  granite,  in  pieces  of  a  cubic  yard  or  less, 
from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  cubic  foot;  if  bluestone,  about 
60  cents;  if  Ohio  sandstone,  about  30  cents  per  cubic  foot; 
if  Indiana  limestone,  about  25  cents  per  cubic  foot;  and  if 
Lake  Superior  redstone,  about  40  cents  per  cubic  foot 
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Flagstones  for  sidewalks,  ordinary  stock,  natural  surface, 
3  inches  thick,  with  joints  pitched  to  line,  in  lengths  (along 
walk)  from  3  to  5  feet,  will  cost,  for  3-foot  walk,  about  8  cents 
per  square  foot  (tf  2  inches  thick,  6  cents) ;  for  4-foot  walk, 

9  cents;  and  for  5-foot  walk,  10  cents  per  square  foot.  The 
cost  of  laying  all  sises  will  average  about  3  cents  per  square 
foot.     The  above  figTires  do  not  include  cost  of  hauling. 

Curbing,  4'X24',  granite,  will  cost,  at  quany,  from  25  to 
30  cents  per  lineal  foot ;  digging  and  setting  will  cost  from 

10  to  13  cents  additional;  and  the  cost  of  freight  and  haul- 
ing must  also  be  added. 

The  following  figures  show  the  approximate  cost  of  cut 
bluestone  for  various  uses: 

Flagstone,  5-incb,  size  S'XlO',  edges  and  top  bush 

hammered,  per  sq.  ft. ,  face  measure tO .  65 

Flagstone,  4-inch,  size  5'  X  5',  select  stock,  edges  clean 

cut,  natural  top,  per  sq.  ft. 30 

Door  sills,  8'X12',  clean  cut,  perHn.  ft. 1.25 

Window  sills,  6'Xl2',  clean  cut,  perlin.  ft. 80 

Window  sills,  4'X8',  clean  cut,  perlin.  ft. 45 

Window  sills,  5'  X  8',  clean  cut,  ix;r  lin.  ft CO 

Lintels,  4''X10',  clean  cut,  perlin.  ft 60 

Lintels,  b'  X 12',  clean  cut,  per  lin.  ft 1.10 

Steps,  sawed  stock,  ?'  X 1-1',  per  lin.  ft. 90 

Water-table,  8'  X 12',  clean  cut,  per  Hu.  ft 1 .  25 

Copiug,  4''X21',  clean  cut,  ix;i  lin.  ft l.IO 

Coping,  4"X21'',  rock -face  edges  and  top,  per  lin.  ft.  .45 
Coping,  Z"Xi5",  rock-face  edges  and  top,  per  lin.  ft.  .25 
Coping,  S'X  18',  rock-face  edges  and  top,  perlin.  ft.  .30 
Platform,  G'  thick,  per  sq.  ft 45 

To  the  prices  of  cut  stone  above  given,  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  setting,  which  for  water-tables,  steps,  eta  will 
be  about  IQ  cents  per  lineal  foot;  and  for  window  sills,  etc., 
about  5  cents  per  lineal  foot.  In  addition,  allow  about  10 
cents  per  cubic  fixit  for  fitting,  and  about  5  cents  per  cubic 
foot  for  trimming  the  joints  after  the  pieces  are  set  in 
place. 
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1  !3»  Day's  Work. — ^A  stone  cutter  can  cut  about  6  square 
feet  of  granite  per  day,  8  square  feet  of  bluestone,  and 
about  10  square  feet  of  Ohio  sandstone  or  limestone.  These, 
figures  are  for  8-cut  patent-hammered  work.  For  rock-face 
ashlar  (beds  worked  about  3  inches  from  face,  the  rest 
pitched),  a  workman  can  dress  from  25  to  28  square  feet 
per  day,  of  random  ashlar;  and  from  18  to  20  square  feet  of 
coursed  ashlar.  In  dressing  laminated  stone,  from  two  to 
three  times  more  work  can  be  done  in  a  day  on  the  natural 
surface  than  on  the  edge  of  layers.  In  figuring  cut  stone, 
an  ample  allowance  should  be  made  for  waste,  which,  on  an 
average^  will  be  25  per  cent 


BRICKWORK* 

13«  Brlckvropk  is  generally  estimated  by  the  thousand 
bricks  laid  in  the  wall,  but  measurements  by  the  cubic  yard 
and  the  perch  are  also  used.  The  following  data  will  be 
useful  in  calculating  the  number  of  brick  in  a  wall.  For 
each  superficial  foot  of  wall  4  inches  (the  width  of  one 
brick)  in  thickness,  allow  7^  bricks;  for  a  9-inch  (the  width 
of  two  bricks)  wall,  count  15  bricks;  for  a  13-inch  (the  width 
of  three  bricks)  wall,  allow  22 J  bricks;  and  so  on,  estima- 
ting TJ  bricks  for  each  additional  4  inches  in  thickness  of  the 
walL  The  above  figures  are  for  the  ordinary  eastern  stand- 
ard brick,  which  is  about  Si^  in.  X4  in.  X2J  in.  If  smaller 
brick  is  used,  the  figures  will  be  increased  proportionately. 
If  brickwork  is  estimated  by  the  cubic  yard,  allow  500  brick 
to  a  yard.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  use  of  brick  of 
the  size  above  given,  and  mortar  joints  not  over  |  inch 
thick.  If  the  joints  arc  J  inch  thick,  as  in  face  brickwork, 
1  cubic  yard  will  require  about  575  bricks.  In  making  cal- 
culations of  the  number  of  bricks  required,  an  allowance  of, 
say,  5  per  cent,  should  be  made  for  waste  in  breakage,  etc 

The  practice  in  regard  to  deductions  for  openings  is  not 
uniform  throughout  the  country,  but  usually  small  openings 
are  counted  solid,  as  the  cost  of  the  extra  labor  and  the 
waste  in  working  aroimd  these  places  balances  that  of  the 
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brickwork  saved.     All  larg-e  openings,   100  square  feet  os 
over  in  area,  should  be  deducted. 

When  openings  are  lueasuivtl  eolid,  it  is  not  iisual  to 
allow  extra  conipensalion  U>r  arches,  piltwters,  corbels,  eta 
Kubbed  and  ornamental  brickwork  should  be  measured  sep- 
arately, and  charged  for  at  a  special  rate. 

Brick  footings  may  be  computed  by  the  lineal  foot  The 
f(;lIowing  tabic,  based  on  steps  or  offsets  of  onc-quartCT 
bnVk,  or  2  inches,  for  each  course  in  the  footing,  gives  the 
number  of  bricks  per  lineal  foot  in  footings  for  brick  walls 
from  9  to  26  inches  thick: 

0-inch  wall 10^  bricks  per  IJn.  ft 

13-inch  wall 88  j  bricks  per  lin.  ft 

18-inch  wall 39    bricks  per  lin.  ft 

S2-inch  wall <J0    bricks  per  lin.  ft 

SO-inch  wall 85^  bricks  per  lin.  ft 


X>ATA  OX  BBICKWOBK. 

14.  The  following  estimates  on  the  cost  of  brickwork 
are  very  carefully  compiled,  and  will  be  found  trustworthy. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  prices  will  vary  with  the  cost 
of  materials  and  labor;  but  the  proportions  will  be  constant. 
The  fijjurL'S  are  based  on  A'i7ii,  or  actual,  count — that  is,  with 
deductions  for  openings.  When  the  work  is  measured  with 
no  deductions  for  oj^nings,  the  cost  per  thousanil  may  be 
assumed  as  about  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  prices  given, 
which  arc  exclusive  of  builder's  profit 

Cost  of  Common  Brickwork  Pfr  Thousam>  Brick. 
Usi/i^  l-to-3  Lime  Mortar. 

1,000  brick to. 00 

3  bu,  lime,  at  25  cents  per  bu .75 

J  load  sand  (10  bbl.  to  load),  at  «1,50  per  load T5 

Bricklayer,  7  hours,  at  35  cents  per  hour 2.45 

Laborer,  7  hours,  at  15  cents  per  hour 1.05 

Total tU.OO 
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Using  I'tO'S  Portland  Cement  Mortar. 

1,000  brick $6.00 

\\  bbl.  Portland  cement,  at  $2.60  per  bbl 3.90 

\  load  sand 75 

Bricklayer,  7  hours,  at  35  cents  per  hour 2 .45 

Laborer,  7  hours,  at  15  cents  per  hour 1 .  05 

Total 114.15 

Using  Uto-i  Litne-and'Cement  Mortar. 

1,000  brick * $6.00 

3  bu.  lime,  at  25  cents  per  bu .75 

\  load  sand .75 

1  bbl.  cement .- 2. GO 

Bricklayer,  7  hours,  at  35  cents  per  hour 2.45 

Laborer,  7  hours,  at  15  cents  per4iour 1.05 

Total , $13.60 

Using  I'to-S  Rosendale  Cement  Mortar. 

1,000  brick $6.00 

1^  bbl.  Rosendale  cement,  at  $1.25  per  bbl 1.87 

\  load  sand .75 

Bricklayer,  7  hours,  at  35  cents  per  hour 2.45 

Laborer,  7  hours,  at  15  cents  per  hour 1 .05 

Total $12.12 

Cost  of  Pressed  Brickwork  per  Thousand  Brick, 

Using  Lime- Putty  Mortar, 

1,000  pressed  brick,  cost  from  $20  to  $40  (average) . .  $30.00 

1^  bu.  lime „ . .  .38 

\  load  fine  sand .37 

Bricklayer,  30  hours,  at  40  cents  per  hour 12.00 

Laborer,  15  hours,  at  15  cents  per  hour 2.25 

Total $45.00 


CARPENTRY. 

15.  Carpentry  should  include  general  framing,  roofs, 
floor  joists,  partitions,  sheathing,  flooring,  furring,  and 
plastering  grounds. 


16.   Board  Measure. — The  rough  lumber  used  in  framing 

is  nieasurud  by  the  board  foot,  which  means  a  piece  12  inches 
square  and  1  inch  thick.  Lumber  is  always  sold  on  a  basis 
of  a  thousand  feet  board  measure;  the  customary  abbrevia- 
tion for  the  latter  term  is  B.  M. ;  that  for  thousand  is  M; 
thus,  500  feet  board  measure,  costing  J14.00  per  thousand, 
would  be  written:  BOO  ft.  B.  M.,  at  tl4.00  per  M. 

To  obtain  the  number  of  board  feet  in  any  piece  of  timber, 
tlie  length  of  tlie  scantling  in  inches  is  multiplied  by  the  end 
area  in  inches,  and  the  result  is  divided  by  144.  For 
example,  the  number  of  feet  B,  M.  in  a  floor  joist,  20  feet 
long,  B  inches  thick,  and  10  inches  deep,  will  be:  240  in, 
(=  20  ft.  XISJ)  multiplied  by  30  sq.  in.  (the  eud  area),  and 
the  product  divided  by  144,  giving  50  feet  B.  M. 

The  following  rule  is  that  used  by  most  contractors  and 
lumber  dealers:  Multiply  tke  length  in  feet  by  the  tkickntss 
and  zvidtk  in  inchts,  ami  divide  the  product  J)y  12.  Thus,  a 
scantling  26  feet  long,  2  inches  thick,  and  6  inches  wide  cou- 
8CX2X6 


tains  - 


12 


:  26  feet  B.  M. 


This  rule,  expressed  in  a  slightly  diffei^nt  ; 
more  convenient  for  mental  computation:  Divide  the  prod- 
net  of  the  luidth  and  thickness  in  inches  by  12,  and  multiply 
the  quotient  by  the  length  infect.     Thus,  a  2' X 10' plank, 


ISfeetlong,  co'ntains 


ixio 
la 


X18  =  30  feet  B.  M. 


17.     Studs. — To  calculate  the  number  of  Studs — set  on 
10-iucli  centers — the  following  rule  may  be  used:     From  tlu 


\ 
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length  of  the  partition  deduct  one-fourth,  and  to  this  result  add 
1.  Count  Ike  number  of returns.or  (ornerSt  on  the plan^andadd 
2  studs  for  each  return.  (The  reason  for  adding  1  is  lo  include 
tiie  stud  at  the  end,  which  would  otherwise  !>€  omitted. )  The 
sills,  plates,  and  double  studs  must  be  measured  separately. 

For  example,  the  number  of  studs  required  for  iiartitions 
shown  on  th-.  plan,  Fig.  3,  is  computed  as  follows:  Tlio 
lengths  are; 

30  ft  6  in.  Deducting  one-quarter  from  60  feet,  the 
10  fu  6  in.  ^^"'^'■I'l^'"  is 45  feet;  adding  1  stud,  the  result  is 

S  ft-  6  in.  ^^  ^^''^    "^^  there  arc  4  returns,  with  2  studs  for 

£  ft  0  in.  ^^'^  '^'^  total  numberis4G4-(4x2)  =  54  sluds. 

4  ft  8  in  ■^^  "  general  rule,  when  (as  is  usual)  the  sluds 
,  . —  are  set  at  36-ineh  centers,  1  stud  for  each  foot  in 
lengtlt  of  partitiou  will  be  a  sufficient  allowance 
to  include  sills,  plates,  and  double  studs.  Thus,  if  the  total 
length  of  partitions  is  75  feet,  75  studs  will  be  sufficient  for 
sills,  doutle  studs,  etc.  If  the  studs  are  set  at  12-inch 
centers,  the  number  required  will  be  equal  to  the  number 
cf  feet  in  length  of  partition  plus  one-fourth.  Thus,  if  the 
length  of  partitions  is  73  feet,  73  +  18,  or  90,  studs  will 
include  those  required  for  sills,  plates,  etc 

The  same  rules  may  be  used  for  calculating  the  numberot 
joists,  rafters,  tie-beams,  etc. 

A  good  way  to  estimate  bridging  is  to  allow  %  cents  apiece, 
or  1  cents  per  pair;  this  will  be  sufRcicnt  to  furnish  and  set 
a  pair  made  of  2'  X  3'  spruce  or  hemlock  stuff. 

18,  Sheathinflr. — To  calculate  sheathing  or  rough  floor- 
ing (which  is  not  matched),  finJ  the  number  of  feet  B.  M. 
required  to  cover  the  surface,  making  no  deductions  for  door 
or  window  openings,  for  what  is  gained  in  openings  is  lost 
iu  waste.  If  the  sheathing  is  laid  horizontally,  only  the 
actual  measurement  is  necessary;  but  if  jt  is  laid  diagonally, 
adds  or  10  per  cent,  to  the  actual  area. 

10,  FloorlnK. — In  estimatingmatched  flooring,  a  square 
foot  of  J-ineh  stuff  is  considered  to  l>e  1  foot  B.  M,  If  the 
flooring  is  3  inches  or  more  in  width,  add  one-quarter  to  the 
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actual  number  of  board  feet,  to  allow  for  waste  of  material 
ill  forming  the  tongue  and  groove;  if  less  than  3  inches 
ViiiX^,  add  one-third.  Flooring  of  IJ-inch  finished  thickness 
is  considered  to  be  1 J  inches  thick,  and  for  calculating  it  the 
following  rule  may  be  used :  Increase  the  surface  measure  50 
per  cent.  (This  consists  of  25  per  cent,  for  extra  thickness 
over  1  inch,  and  25  per  cent,  for  waste  in  tonguing  and 
grooving.)  To  this  araouat  add  5  per  cent,  for  waste  in 
handling  and  fitting. 

In  figuring  the  area  of  floors,  openings  for  stairs,  fire- 
places, etc.  should  be  deducted, 

20>  'Wcathef  iKiurdlns  or  elding  is  usually  measured 
by  the  superficial  foot.  No  deduction  sliould  be  made  for 
ordinary  window  or  door  openings,  as  these  usually  balance 
the  waste  in  cutting  and  fitting.  Careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  allowance  for  lap.  If  C-inch,  nominal  width 
(actualwidth,5f  inches),  siding,  laid  withl-inch  lap,  is  used, 
add  one-quarter  to  the  actual  area,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  siding  required.  If  4-inch  stuff  is 
used,  add  one-third  to  the  actual  area.  When,  as  above 
noted,  no  allowance  is  made  for  openings,  the  comer  and 
baseboards  need  not  be  figured  separately. 

31.  Cornices  may  be  measured  by  the  running  foot,  the 
molded  and  plain  members  being  taken  separately,  A  good 
method  of  figuring  cornices  is  as  follows:  Measure  the  girth, 
or  outline,  and  allow  I  cent  for  each  inch  of  girth,  per  lineal 
foot.  This  price  will  pay  for  material  and  for  setting,  the 
cost  of  the  mill  work  being  estimated  at  50  per  cent. 

32.  Cost  por  Sqnare  Foot. — For  all  classes  of  materials 
which  enter  into  the  general  framing  and  covering  of  a 
building,  a  close  estimate  may  be  made  by  analyzing  the  cost 
per  square  foot  of  surface;  that  is,  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials — studs  and  sheathing  in  walls,  joists  and  flooring 
in  floors,  etc, — required  for  a  definite  area,  should  be  closely 
determined,  and  this  cost,  divided  by  the  area  considered, 
will  give  the  price  per  square  foot.  If  the  corresponding 
whole  area  is  multiplied  by  the  figure  thus  obtained,  the 
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result  will,  of  course,  be  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  woric. 
While  it  is  usual  to  adopt  a  uniform  rate  for  the  various 
grades  of  work,  a  careful  analysis  will  show  that  roof  sheath- 
ing in  place  costs  more  than  wall  sheathing,  owing  to  its 
position ;  and  that  the  studs  in  walls  and  partitions  cost  more 
than  floor  joists,  -as  they  are  lighter  and  require  more 
handling. 

The  following  example  shows  how  to  determine  the  cost 
per  square  foot  of  flooring,  and  indicates  the  general  method " 
to  be  pursued  in  like  cases.  The  area  used  in  the  calculation 
is  a  square,  or  100  square  feet.  The  cost  of  labor  is  estimated 
at  50  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  materials,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  actual  cost  of 
j  general  carpenter  work. 

Cost  op  Finished  Floor  per  Square. 
Joists,  hemlock,  8  pieces,  3'  X 10'  X 10',  200  ft.  B.  M., 

at  »14  per  M ta.80 

Bridging,  hemlock,  7set3,  2'X3'Xl'  4%  0  ft  E.  M., 

at»t4  per  M 13 

Rough  flooring,   hemlock,   J  inch  thick,  laid  diag- 
onally, 100  ft.  +25  ft.  -f-10  ft.,  135  ft  B.  M.,  at 

tl7per  M 2.29 

Finished  flooriug,  white  pine,  J-  inch  thick,  125  fL 

B.  M.,at  *i-33  per  M 2.75 

Nails,  (about)  3  lb.,  at  *1.80  per  100  lb 05 

Labor,  50  per  cent,  of  cost  of  materials 4.01 

Total  cost  for  100  sq.  ft tl2.03 

Cost  per  square  foot,  *12.03^100  =  12  cents. 
A  similar  method  may  be  followed  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  interior  finish,  paneling,  doors,  etc. 

23,  The  quantity  of  material  that  a  workman  will  put  in 
place  in  a  day  is  very  uncertain,  depending  upon  the  skill  of 
I  the  artisan,  his  rapidity  of  working,  and  the  ease  or  difficulty 
I  cf  the  work,  all  somewhat  modified  by  numerous  accidental 
r'arcumslances.  The  subjoined  figures,  while  founded  on 
iinformation  gained  by  many  years  of  experience,  are  only 


intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  quantities,  and  are 
not  a  stundaiU  to  be  adhered  to  in  all  cases.  The  estimates 
are  based  on  a  9-hour  day,  and  wages  at  £2.39  per  day.  If 
the  hours  or  pay  are  less  or  greater,  the  results  will  be  corre- 
spondingly diminished  or  increased.  Unless  othenvise  noted, 
the  figures  represent  thii  labor  of  two  men  working 
together. 

QUANxrrrES  of  matebiai,  pot  in  placb  per  dat. 


Class  of  Material 

No.  of  Fee 
B.M..orNo 

Remarks. 

Studding,  2'X4',  or2'XO'  .. 

600-800 
500-eOO 
1,500 
1,000 
800 
800 
COO 
1,000 

fiOO    . 

700   ■ 

400-500 
|.    400     ■ 

\  « 
\   ^ 

Wall  or  partition. 

FloorJoists,2'X10',or3'xl3' 

Sheathing,  unmatched 

Sheathing,  unmatched 

Laid  horizontally. 

Laid  diagonally. 

Laid  horizontally. 

Laid  diagonally. 

Plain  gable  roof. 

Much  cut  up  by 
hips,  \'alleys, 
dormers,  etc. 

Includes  fitting 
and  setting 

Posts  and  beams  over  cellars . 
Plaster  grounds,   lineal   feet, 

base,  trim,  and 
scaffolding. 

Includes  scarfing 
and  doweling. 

For  base  and  wain- 
scot, straight- 
ened in  good 

Bridging,  No.  pairs  per  hour, 

shape. 
Includes      cutting 

False  jambs  around  openings, 
per  liowr,  per  man 
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COST  OF  MISCBIiliAKEOUS  ITEMS  OF  CAIIPE:NTR7. 


Class  of  Work. 


Setting  window  frames  in 
wood  buildings 

Furring  brick  walls,  Vx2^ 
strips,  12-inch  centers.  • .  • 

Furring  brick  walls,  1'X2' 
strips,  16-inch  centers.  •  •  • 

Cutting  holes  and  fitting  plugs 
in  brick  walls,  12-inch 
centers 

Cutting  holes  and  fitting  plugs 
in  brick  walls,  16-inch 
centers 

Window  frames  in  brickwork. 

Door  frames  in  brickwork .... 

Window  frames  in  stonework. 
Window  frames  in  stonework. 

Door  frames  in  stonework .... 

Furnishing  and  setting  trim- 
mer-arch centers 

Arch  centers,  3^  ft.  span,  8-in. 
reveal 


I  $0.30 1 


•02J 


}  .oif 


.02 


Remarks. 


.Olf 


.60     I 


.50 


•  25  j 
•00  j 
.00    j 


\- 
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Per  sq.  ft.  (about  1 
hour  time). 

Persq.  ft  (includes 
labor,  mate- 
rial, and  nails). 

Per  sq.  ft 


Per  sq.  ft 


1.00 


Per  sq.  ft 

Each  (includes  nails 
and  bracing). 

Each. 

Each,  for  ordinary 
work. 

Each,  for  very  care- 
ful work. 

Each,  for  very  care- 
ful work. 

Each. 

Each  (includes  sup- 
ports  and 
wedges). 


24.  Nails. — To  calculate  the  quantity  of  nails  required 
in  executing  any  portion  of  the  work,  the  following  table, 
based  on  the  use  of  cut  nails,  will  be  foimd  useful: 
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ROOFING. 

25.  Kinds  of  Roof  Covering.-^— The  roof  coverings 
most  generally  used  are  shingles,  slate,  tin,  tile,  and  tarred 
paper  and  gravel  (known  as  gravel  roofing).  While  there 
are  slight  variations  in  the  methods  of  measuring  the  differ- 

,  ent  kinds,  they  are  all  based  on  the  square  of  100  square  feet 

26.  Shingles.  —  In  measuring  shingle  roofing,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  exposed  length  of  a  shingle;  this  is 
found  by  deducting  3  inches — the  usual  cover  over  the  head 
of  the  lowest  shingle  in  the  four  overlapping  courses — from 

■  the  length;  dividing  the  remainder  by  3,  the  result  will  be 

'  the  exposed  length,  and   multiplying  this  by  the  average 

width  of  a  shingle,  the  product  will  be  the  exposed  area. 

Dividing  14,400,  the  number  of  square  inches  in  a  square, 

by  the  exposed  area  of  1   shingle,  will  give  the  number 

required  to  cover  100  square  feet  of  roof.     For  example,  it 

I  is  required  to  compute  the  number  of  shingles  18  in.  x  4  in, 

I  necessary  to  cover  100  square  feet  of  roof .     With  a  shingle 

I  of  this  length,  the  exposure  will  be  — - —  =  5  inches;  thea 

I  the  exposed  area  of  1  shingle  is  4  in,  x5  in.,  or  20  square 

inches,  and  1  square  requires  14,400-^-20  =  720  shingles. 

An  allowance  should  always  be  made  for  waste  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  shingles  required. 

The  following  table  is  arranged  for  shinglesfrora  IGinches 
I  to  37  inches  in  length,  4  inches  and  6  inches  in  width,  and 
t  for  various  lengths  of  exposure; 

TABLE  FOR  KSTIMATINO  SHINGLBa. 


Exposure  to  Weather. 

No.  <if  Sq.  Ft.  of  R(«.f 

Coverf!'!  bv  1.000 

ShincTea. 

No.   of    Shingles     Re- 
quired for  too  Sq. 
Fl  of  Roof. 

i  In.  Wide. 

6  In.  Wide. 

t  In.  Wide, 

8  In.  Wide. 

4  inches 

Ill 
139 
167 
194 
292 

1G7 

208 
250 

S91 

rJ33 

900 
720 
600 
514 

450 

COO 

400 

300 

ESTIMATING  AND 

Shingles  are  classed  as  sJiai'cd  or  breasted,  and  saivcJ 
shingles.  The  former  vary  from  18  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  are  about  J^  inch  thick  at  the  butt  and  ^g  inch  at  the  top; 
the  latter  are  usually  from  14  to  IS  inches  long,  and  of  vari- 
ous thicknesses.  In  the  case  of  18-inch  shingles,  thens  are 
5  shingles  to  2^  inches;  that  is,  the  thickness  at  the  butt  is 
21  +  5  =  ,45  inch,  or  about -j^j  inch;  and  at  the  top  the  thick- 
ness is  -jif  inch. 

Strictly  first-class  shingles  are  generally  given  a  brand  of 
"XXX,"  and  those  of  a  slightly  poorer  quality  are  termed 
No.  2;  but  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  the  brand  "A" 
is  general;  thus,  "Choice  A"  or  "Standard  A"  are  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  the  "XXX"  shingle. 

Shaved  shingles  are  usually  packed  in  bundles  of  500,  or 
2  bundles  per  thousand.  Sawed  shingles  are  made  up  into 
bundles  of  250,  and  are  sold  on  a  basis  of  i  inches  width  for 
each  shingle.  If  the  wider  ones  are  ordered,  the  cost  per 
thousand  is  correspondingly  increased.  For  example,  if 
one  thousand  4-inch  shingles  were  required  to  cover  an  area, 
and  6-inch  ones  were  ordered,  only  two-thirds  as  many,  or 
667,  would  be  needed  and  furnished,  while  the  cost  would  bo 
that  of  1,000  standard -width  shingles. 

Shingles  cost  from  t^.OO  to  $5.00  per  thousand,  according 
to  niatcrial  and  grade.  Dimension  shingles — those  cut  to  a 
uniform  width — if  o£  prime  cedar,  shaved,  \  inch  thick  at  the 
butt  and  ^V  inch  at  the  top,  will  cost  19.00  to  flO.OO  per 
thousand,  but  such  shiuglcs  are  usually  6  inches  wide  and 
24  inches  long,  so  that  a  less  number  will  be  required  per 
square  than  of  ordinary  shingles. 

A  fairly  good  workman  will  lay  about  1,500  shingles  per 
day  of  9  hours,  on  straight,  plain  work;  while  in  working 
around  hips  and  valleys,  the  average  will  be  about  1,000 
per  day. 

27.  Slating. — In  measuring  slating,  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  slates  required  per  square  is  similar 
to  that  given  for  shingling;  but  in  slating,  each  course  over- 
laps  but  two  of  the  course  below,  instead  of  three,  as  in 
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sbinglinEf.     The  usua]  lap,  or  cover  of  the  lowest  course  of 

Lsliite  by  the  uppermost  of  the  three  overlapping  courses,  is 

I  S  inches;  hunce,  to  find  the  exposed  length,  deduct  the  lap 

I  from  the  length  of  the  slate,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  2, 

The  exposed  area  is  the  width  of  the  slate  multiplied  by  this 

exposed  length,  and  the  number  of  slates  required  per  square 

is  found  by  dividing  14,i00  by  the  exposed  area  of  1  slate, 

LThus,  if  14'x20'  slate  are  to  be  used,  the  exposed  length 

p ■will  be  — ^^  =  8i  inches;  the  exposed  area  will  be  14x8^ 

=  119  square  inches,  and  tlie  niimber  per  Bqua.iie  will  be 
14,400-5-119  =  131  slates. 

The  following,  rules  should  be  observed  in  measuring 
slating:  Eaves,  hips,  valleys,  and  cuttings  against  walls  are 
measured  extra,  1  foot  wide  by  their  whole  length — the  extra 
charge  being  made  for  waste  of  material  and  the  increased 
labor  required  in  cutting  and  fitting.  Openings  less  than 
8  square  feet  are  not  deducted,  and  all  cuttings  around  them 
are  measured  extra.  Extra  charges  are  also  made  for  bor- 
ders, figitres,  and  any  change  in  color  of  the  work,  and  for 
steeples,  towers,  and  perpendicular  surfaces. 

The  following  table,  based  on  3  inches  lap,  gives  the  sizes 

Lof  the  American  slates,  and  the  number  of  pieces  required 

■per  Square; 

r  NtrMBER  OP  SI.ATKS  PER  SQUARE. 


Site. 

Number  of 

Siie 

Number  of 

Si^e. 

Number  of 

Inches. 

Pieces. 

Inches. 

Pieces. 

Inches. 

Pieces. 

6X13 

633 

9X16 

346 

14X30 

121 

7X13 

457 

10X16 

321 

11X22 

133 

8X13 

400 

9X18 

313 

12X22 

126 

9X13 

355 

:oxi8 

193 

13X22 

116 

rxi4 

874 

11X18 

174 

14X33 

108 

8X14 

327 

13X18 

160 

13X24 

114 

8X14 

391 

10x20 

169 

1:1X24 

105 

10X14 

361 

11X30 

l.U 

14x24 

98 

8X16 

377 

13X30 

m 

16x34 

8S 
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The  cost  of  slating  varies  from  7  to  9  ceats  per  square  f( 

depending  on  the  class  of  work, 

28.  Tin  Roof^ — tn  estimating;  tin  (and  also  otheK  I 
tnctul)  roofs,  hips  and  valleys  arc  measured  extra  tJieir.l 
entire  length  by  1  foot  in  widtli,  to  compensate  for  increased'! 
labor  and  waste  of  material  in  cutting  and  laying,  GuttervV 
and  conductor  pipes  and  leaders  are  measured  by  the  liueatl 
foot,  1  foot  extra  being  addt:d  for  each  angle.  All  flashingsJ 
and  crcstiiigs  arc  measured  by  thg  lineal  foot.  For  seams,  T 
addition  is  made  to  superficial  area,  depending  on  the  kind  I 
of  seam  used,  whether  single  lock,  standing,  or  roll  and  capt  t 
No  deductions  are  made  for  openings  {chimneys,  skylights,  .T 
ventilaloi-s,  or  dormer-windows),  if  less  than  50  square  feetj 
in  area;  if  between  50  and  100  square  feet,  one-half  llie  are&'J 
isdeducted;  if  over  InO  square  feet,  the  whole  opening  is] 
deducted.  An  extra  charge  is  made  for  labor  and  waste  fif  1 
material  to  flash  around  such  o[Xfning3. 

A  box  of  roofing  tin  contains  112  sheets  14  in.  X20  in.,  and 
weighs  from  1 10  to  145  pounds  per  box,  according  to  whether 
it  is  IC  or  IX  pl^ite.  Tlic  IC  plate,  which  is  the  most  ij<<Ld. 
weighs  about  8  oinices  per  square  foot,  and  the  IX,  about 
10  ounces.  As  there  arc  considerable  variations  in  the 
weights  of  tin  made  by  dilTeront  manufacturers,  a  fair  aver- 
age will  be  obtained  by  estimating  IC  tin  at  1  pound,  and 
JX  tin  at  ]|-  pounds  per  sheet.  Double-size  roofing  tin 
c.in  be  had  20  in.  X  ^8  in.,  weighing,  if  IC,  225  p^ninds  per 
box.  This  size  is  the  most  economical,  as  by  its  use  much 
material  and  labor  are  saved,  on  account  of  the  less  number 
of  seams  and  ribs  required. 

A  14"  X  20"  sheet  will  cover  about  235  square  inches  of  sur- 
face, using  standing  joints;  or  a  box  will  cover  about  183 
square  feet.  With  a  flat  lock  seam,  a  sheet  will  cover  255 
square  inches,  allowing  |  inch  all  around  for  joints;  or  a  box 
will  lay  108  square  feet.  These  figures  make  no  allowance 
for  waste. 

Two  good  workmen  can  put  on,  and  paint  outside,  from 
250  to  300  Kciuare  feet  of  tin  roofing  per  day  of  8  hours. 
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Tin  roofing  will  cost  from  8  to  10  cents  per  square  foot, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  material  and  workmanship. 

29.  Tile  roofe  are  constructed  of  so  many  styles  of  tile 
that  no  general  rules  of  measurement  can  be  given,  and 
every  piece  of  work  must  be  estimated  according  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  tile  used  and  the  number  of  sizes  and  pat- 
terns. Information  on  all  these  points  are  to  be  found  in  the 
catalogues  of  tile  manufacturers. 

30.  In  srravel  roofing  the  cost  per'square  depends  upon 
the  number  of  thicknesses  of  tarred  felt  and  the  quantity  of 
pitch  used  per  square. 

ROOF  MENSITRATION. 

31#  While  the  ordinary  principles  of  mensuration  are  all 
that  are  necessary  to  calculate  any  roof  area,  yet  the  modem 
house,  with  its  numerous  gables  and  irregular  surfaces, 
introduces  complications  which  render  some  further  explana- 
tion of  roof  measurement  desirable.  The  most  common 
error  made  in  figuring  roofs — and  which  should  be  carefully 
gfuarded  against — is  that  of  using  the  apparent  length  of 
slopes,  as  shown  by  the  plan  or  side  elevations,  instead  of 
the  true  length,  as  obtained  from  the  end  elevations. 

32.  The  area  of  a  plain  gable  roof,  as  shown  in  end  and 
side  elevations  in  Fig.  4,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  length 
gj  by  the  dope  length  b  d^  and  further  multiplying  by  2,  for 


Piai. 


both  sides.  The  area  of  the  gable  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  width  of  the  gable  ^^  by  the  altitude  cb^  and  dividing 
bya. 


33.     In  Fig.  5  13  shown  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  hip 
rcjof,  having:  a  deck  s.    The  pitch  of  the  roof  being  the  same 


\ 

/ 

■ 

/ 

1 

\ 

on  each  side,  the  line  Cti  shows  the  true  length  of  the  com- 
moa  rafter  ^rn.     In  Fig.  6  is  show-n  tlie  method  of  develop- 
ing the  true  lengths  of  the  hips, 
and  the  true  size  of  one  side  of 
the  roof.     Let  abed  represent 
the  same  lines  as  the  correspond- 
ing ones  in   Fig.  fi.    From  the 
'*'*  line  ad,  through  b  and  «,  draw 
P""-*  perpendiculars,  &%  gh   and  €f\ 

lay  off  from  ^  and  #  on  these  lines,  the  length  of  the  com- 
mon nLl'icr  a  b.  Fig,  5,  and  dnnv  the  lines  a  h  and  df%  then 
the  figure  a  hfd  will  show  the  true  shape  and  size  of  the 
roof  sliown  in  the  elevation  in  Fig.  5.  The  area  of  the  tri- 
angle def  13  equal  to  the  area  of  the  triangle  agk  or  a 
similar  triangle  (Z(/;,  Hence,  the  portion  of  the  xooiakfd 
13  equal  in  area  to  the  rectangle  aife^  the  length  of  which 
is  half  the  sum  of  the  eave  and  deck  lengths,  while  its  breadth 
is  tlie  length  of  a  common  rafter, 

34,  A  method  of  obtaining 
the  lengths  of  valley  rafters, 
applicable  also  to  hip  i-afters,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  which  is  the  plan 
of  a  hip-and -gable  roof.  To  ascer- 
tain the  length  of  the  valley  rafter 
ah,  draw  the  line  ac  perpendic- 
ular to  t?^,  and  equal  in  length  to 
the  altitude    of  the   gable;    then 


\ 

A 

/ 

/ 

/ 

\ 

\ 
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draw  the  line  cb^  which  will  be  the  true  length  of  the  valley 
rafter  a  b. 

35.  As  an  example  of  roof  mensuration,  the  ntimber  of 
square  feet  of  surface  on  the  roof  shown  in  Fig.  8  will  be 
calculated. 

The  area  of  the  triangular  portion  acb  is  equal  to  the 


Pio.  & 


slope  length  of  ^^— found  by  laying  oS  c'c  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  ridge  above  the  eaves  and  drawing  c'J — multi- 
plied by  the  length  of  the  eaves  line  a  b  and  divided  by  2. 
Multiplying  the  dimensions  13.75  feet  and  23  feet,  respect- 
ively, and  dividing  by  2,  the  area  is  found  to  be  1 58. 1  square  feet 
The  area  of  the  trapezoid  gfih  is  half  the  sum  oi  fi  and 
gh — shown  in  their  true  length  on  the  plan — multiplied  by 
the  true  length  of  h  i.     The  latter  is  found  by  marking  the 
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height  of  the  gable  ii'  on  the  ridge  Hoe,  and  drairiag  the 
Ujic  i' k,  which  measures  lOJ  feet.  Performing  these  opera- 
tions, there  results  — i — XlO|  =  101.3  square feetforeach 
eidf,  or  203.6  square  feet  for  hoth.  As  the  side  gables  are 
tlie  same  size,  tlic  area  of  the  two  roofs  is  SU3.6X8  =  105.3 
square  feet. 

The  area  of  the  polygon  q/>nk  is  equal  to  the  triangle 
y^a/ minus  the  triangle  kn-u;  the  area  covered  by  the  inter- 
secting gable  roof.  Tlie  former  is  equal  to  the  triangle  «ci, 
the  area  of  which  is  158,1  square  feet.  The  area  of  krf!v  is 
cqutt]  to  half  of  n  w,  or  C.5  ftet,  multiplied  by  the  true  ahi- 
tudu  of  the  triangle ;  the  latter  is  obtained  by  laying  off  *>f 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  gable,  5.5  feet,  at  right  angles  to 
Aj,  and  drawing*  A',  which  istlie  required  altitude,  and  which 
nieasurea  ?.5  feet.  Then  Jktizc  =  6.3x7.5  =  48-7  square 
feet;  whence  j/«^  equals  158.1  — 48.7  =  109.4  squarefeet. 

The  area  ota/^e  is— ^-X££  multiplied  by  the  tme  slope 
length  of  iv,ort  v',  which  measures  15.25  feet.  Substituting 
dimensions,  the  area  Is  fonnd  to  te— -^ — X  15.25  =  228.7 

square  feet  From  this  deduct  the  area  ot  yzu,  which  is 
the  portion  covered  by  the  intersecting  gable  roof.  The  true 
length  of  t u  along  the  slope  is  t a',  measuring  12  feet;  hence 


it/iqc  is,  therefore,  238.7  —  84  =  144.7  square  feet;  bcgw 
being  equal  to  afiqc,  its  area  is  the  same,  making  the  area 
of  both  sides  289.4  square  feet. 

The  area  of  kntnl  is  ^"""I — X«/',  the  dope  length 

of  mt.  Substituting  dimensions,  the  area  is  — ^ — X8.5 
=  114.7  square  feet.  As  klxw  is  equal  to  knml,  the 
area  of  both  is  229.4  square  feet. 

Adding  the  partial  areas  thus  obtained,  the  sum  -is 
158.1 +4O5.2  +  1O9.4  +  2S9-4  +  220.4  =  l,191.5sq.£L,orll.8 
squares. 
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PliASTERING. 

36«  Plastering  on  plain  surfaces,  such  as  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, is  always  measured  by  the  square  yard ;  but  there  arc 
considerable  variations  in  detail  in  the  methods  of  measure- 
ment in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  following 
rules,  however,  probably  represent  the  average  practice,  and 
are  equitable  to  both  parties  concerned. 

On  walls  and  ceilings,  measure  the  surface  actually  plas- 
tered, making  no  deduction  for  grounds,  or  for  openings  of 
less  extent  than  7  superficial  yards. 

Returns  of  chimney  breasts,  pilasters,  and  all  strips  of 
plastering  less  than  12  inches  in  width,  measure  as' 12  inches 
wide. 

In  closets,  add  one-half  to  the  actual  measurement;  if 
shelves  are  put  up  before  plastering,  charge  double  meas- 
urement. 

For  raking  ceilings  or  soffit  of  stairs,  add  one-half  to 
measurement;  for  circular  or  elliptical  work,  charge  two 
prices;  for  surfaces  of  domes  or  groined  ceilings,  three 
prices. 

Round  comers  and  arrises  (other  than  chimney  breasts) 
should  be  measured  by  the  lineal  foot. 

On  interior  work,  increase  the  price  5  per  cent,  for  each 
12  feet  above  the  ground  after  the  first.  For  outside  work, 
add  1  per  cent,  for  each  foot  above  the  lower  20  feet. 

All  repairing  and  patching  should  be  done  at  agreed  prices. 

37«  Stucco  Work. — Cornices  composed  of  plain  mem- 
bers and  panel  work  are  measured  by  the  square  foot. 
Enriched  cornices  wnth  carved  moldings  are  measured  by 
the  lineal  foot.  When  moldings  are  less  than  12  inches  in 
girth,  measurement  is  taken  by  the  lineal  foot ;  when  ovei 
12  inches,  superficial  measurement  is  used.  For  internal 
angles  or  miters,  add  1  foot  to  length  of  cornice,  and  for 
exterior  angles  add  2  feet  to  length.  Sections  of  cornice 
less  than  12  inches  measure  as  12  inches.  Add  one-half  for 
raking  cornices. 
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For  cornices  or  moldings  abutted  ag:ainBt  wall  or  plain 
surface,  add  1  foot  to  IcngUi  of  cornice ;  if  against  soffit  of 
stairs  or  other  inclined  or  covered  surface,  add  3  feet  to 
length  of  cornice.  Octagonal,  hexagonal,  and  similar  cor- 
nices, less  than  10  feet  in  single  stretches,  take  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  length. 

For  circular  or  elliptical  work  charge  double  price;  for 
domes  and  groins,  three  prices.  Enrichments  o£  all  kinds 
should  be  estimated  at  an  agreed  price. 

38,  The  quantity  of  plastering  which  can  be  done  in  a 
day  varies  considerably  with  the  class  of  work,  but  for 
ordinary  good  3-coat  work,  two  plasterers,  mth  one  laborer 
to  assist,  should  average  from  CO  to  70  square  yards  per  day. 
The  cost  of  the  labor  on  3-eoat  work,  at  about  25  cents  per 
square  yard,  will  be  about  12  cents.  For  2-coat  work,  at 
about  20  cents  per  square  yard,  the  cost  of  the  labor  will  be 
about  8  cents.  Both  of  these  figures  on  labor  are  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  lathing.  Wliere  extremely  fine  work  is 
demanded,  these  prices  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  analyses  of  cost  of  2  and  3  coat  plastering,  given  in 
the  complete  example  on  cstim.-itinpr,  are  very  carefully 
made,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  bases  for  estimates. 


LATHING. 

30.  liathln^  is  measured  by  the  superficial  yard,  no 
oiK'nings  under  7  suix^rficial  yards  being  deducted. 

Plastering  laths  are  about  IJ-  inches  wide,  }  inch  thick, 
and  usually  4  feet  long,  the  studding  being  generally  placed 
12  or  IC  inches  on  centers,  so  that  tlie  ends  of  the  lath  may 
lie  nailed  to  them.  The  laths  are  usually  set  from  ^  to  f 
inch  apart,  requiring  about  If  or  1^  four-foot  laths,  respect- 
ively, to  cover  1  square  foot. 

For  a  fair  grade  of  work,  amanwilllay  on  an  average  about 
l.T  hunches,  or  l,.')no  laths,  per  day,  while  a  rapid  workman 
will  put  on  about  3,niift  laths.  The  cost  of  nailing  Up  laths 
will  be  from  IS  to  2r,  cents  per  bunch,  or  *1.80  to  »3.50pcr 
thousand,  being  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  laths  and  nails. 
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JOINERT. 

40.  Joinery  Details. — ^Joinery  includes  all  the  interior 
and  exterior  finish  put  in  place  after  the  framing  and  cover- 
ing are  completed;  as,  for  example,  door  and  window  frames, 
doors^  baseboard,  paneling,  wainscoting,  stairs,  etc.  Most 
of  these  materials  are  worked  at  the  mill  and  brought  to  the 
building  ready  to  set  in  place. 

Frames. — In  taking  off  door  and  window  frames,  describe 
and  state  sizes.  Measure  architraves  by  the  running  foot, 
giving  width  and  thickness,  whether  molded  or  plain,  and 
state  the  number  of  plinth  and  comer  blocks. 

Sash, — State  dimensions  (giving  the  width  first);  thick- 
ness of  the  material,  molded  or  plain;  style  of  check-rail  and 
sill  finish;  thickness  of  sash  bar;  whether  plain,  single  or 
double  hung;  and  sizes  (giving  dimensions  in  inches) 
and  number  of  lights.  Use  standard  sizes  as  much  as 
possible. 

Doors. — Describe  and  state  the  sizes  and  thickness,  whether 
the  framing  is  stuck-molded,  raised-molded,  or  plain;  and 
number  of  panels,  whether  plain  or  raised.  Use  stock  sizes 
wherever  possible  and  suitable. 

Blinds. — ^Describe  size  and  thickness;  whether  paneled 
or  slatted  (fixed  or  movable),  and  whether  molded  or 
plain« 

Baseboard  and  Beam  Casings. — Measure  by  the  running 
foot,  stating  width  and  thickness  of  stuff,  and  whether 
molded  or  plain. 

Wainscoting. — ^Measure  by  the  superficial  foot  State  kind 
of  finish,  whether  paneled  or  plain,  and  style  of  molding 
and  panels.  Wainscoting  cap  and  base,  measure  by  the 
running  foot 

Stairivays  are  generally  taken  by  the  contractor  at  so 
much  per  step,  including  everything  complete  according  to 
the  specifications.  In  measuring  stairways,  take  off  the 
amount  of  rough  material  in  carriage  timbers,   and   the 
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planed  lumber  in  treads,  risers,  and  strings.  Measure  bal- 
ustrades by  the  lineal  foot  Give  size  and  style  of  treatment 
of  newels.  Measure  spandrel  and  Btairway  paneling  the 
same  as  wainscoting. 

Kitchen  dressers  may  be  taken  at  a  fixed  price  complete;  _ 
or  at  a  fixed  rate  per  square  foot;  or  as  dressed  lumber,.! 
drawers  and  doors  being  taken  separately. 

Wardrobes,  bookcases,  mantels,  and  china  closets  should  be  >| 
treated  separately,  and  a  fixed  price  stated. 

Porches,  exterior  balustrades,  balconies,  forte  cochh-cs,  etC( 
may  be  taken  at  a  price  per  lineal  foot,  or  the  actual  quj 
tity  of  material  may  be  measured. 


DATA  AlfD  EXAMPLES  OF  ESTrMATlNQ   COST9. 

41.  In  any  molded  work  which  goes  through  the  i 
the  usual  charge  is  1  cent  pir  square  inch  of  section  per  lineal 
foot,  as  a  base,  from  which  is  deducted  a  percentage,  gen- 
erally from  40  to  60  percent.,  depending  on  the  grade  of 
the  material.  For  example,  a  J-inch  (undressed  thickness, 
1  inch)  door  casing,  5  incIiL's  wide,  will  ci«t  1  cent  X  5,  less 
50  per  cent.  =  2^  cents  per  lineal  foot 

Baseboard. — The  cost  of  material  and  fitting  in  place  may 
be  estimated  at  1  cent  per  square  inch  of  section  per  lineal 
foot.  This  is  for  pine;  if  hard  wood  is  used,  double  this 
price.  The  same  rule  applies  also  to  chair  rails,  cap  rails, 
and  natural-finish  picture  molds. 

Paneling  may  be  estimated  at  13  cents  per  square  foot  for 
1-inch  pine  stuff;  if  over  1  inch,  add  simply  for  extra  mate- 
rial. If  the  paneling  is  of  hard  wood  and  veneered,  add  50 
per  cent  to  the  price  of  pine. 

Plain  wainscoting  may  be  estimated  at  6J  cents  per  square 
foot,  the  cap  being  figured  separately  by  the  lineal  foot. 

42.  l>oor  Frames. — Itic  following  estimate  represents 
the  cost  of  an  ordinary  door  frame; 
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Cost  of  Door  Frame  in  Place. 

Size,  2'  8^^  X  6'  8'. 

Jambs  (rabbeted  for  doors),  13'  6*;  head  jamb,  3'. 
Total  jambs,  16^'  of  ly  (1J')X6''  clear-face  mate- 
rial, at  1  cent  per  sq.  in.,  per  ft.,  less  50  per  cent.    $0.62 

Casing,  34|'  of  i''  {V)  X  6'',  with  J-round  edge  mold, 

at  same  rate 86 

Back-band  molding,  ^^'  of  l"  (V)  X  2%  at  same  rate 

as  casing 34 

Plinth  blocks,  4  pieces,  9''  X 1 J^  {2")  X  ^%  at  1  cent  per 

sq.  in.  per  ft.,  less  50  per  cent 16 

Dadoing  and  handsmoothing  casing,  back  band,  and 

plinth  blocks 50 

Nails 05 

Putting  together  and  setting  up  (2 J  hours) 65 

Cost  in  place #3 .  18 

43*  I>oors. — The  subjoined  estimate  gives  the  cost  of  a 
door  of  moderate  price : 

Cost  of  Door  in  Place. 

Size,  2'  8^  X  6'  8'.     If  in.  thick,  5  panels,  double  face,  flat 

paneled,  and  stuck  or  solid  molded.  . 

Door  delivered $2 .00 

Fitting  hinges  and  lock,  hanging  and  trimming 50 

Butts,  1  pair  4x4,  lacquered  steel 40 

Mortise  lock,  brass  face,  and  strike  wood  knob,  bronze 

escutcheons 80 

Cost  in  place $3.70 

Cost  per  square  foot,  21  cents. 

If  the  door  is  hard  wood  and  veneered,  add  50  per  cent,  to 
price  of  the  above,  which  is  for  a  pine  door.  For  curved 
doors  in  curved  walls,  the  cost  is  about  twice  that  of  ordinary 
straight  work. 

A  fair  workman  can  hang,  trim,  and  put  hardware,  inclu- 
ding  mortise  lock,  on  about  six  ordinary  doors  per  day.  For 
veneered  doors,  or  those  requiring  extra  care,  not  more  than 
three,  can  be  put  in  place. 
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44.  Window  Frame. — ^The  following:  is  approximately 
the  cost  of  a  window  frame  of  th*;  size  mentioned: 

Cost  of  Window  Frame  m  Place. 
Size,  i  lights,  28'X28'. 
Jambs,  12':  head  jamb,  3 J';    total,    1^'.     ISJ'xli' 

(li')X5',atlcentpersq.in.,perft.,less60percent.  ♦0.48 

Sill,  -ay  Xiyx&V,  same  rate 13 

Subsill,  i'Xi'Xi',  same  rate li! 

Blind  stop,  U^'xyxi' 15 

Parting  strip,  l^'xyxl' .04 

Outside  casing,  11 1'  X  l^''^  5' 36 

Head  jamb,  4'xU'X7' 17 

Cap,  4'Xirx3' 08 

Molding,  4'  of  3  J'. 00 

Sill  nosing,  i'XiyXi' 10 

Apron,  4'Xi'X5' 10 

Cove  molding,  4'  of  J' 06 

Casing,  ICJ'xt'XS' 41 

Back  band,  IGJ'xH'XlK 12 

Sash  stops,  14i'x  J'XlV 05 

Labor,     for    franii3    complete,    with    outside    casing 
attached  at  mill,  and  for  setting  inside  ca^g  at 

building '. 1.00 

Cost  in  place »3.47 

45.  Windows. — The  cost  of  an  ordinary  window  may 

bo  estimated  as  follows; 

Cost  of  Sash  ik  Place. 
Size,  2  lights,  28'x28'. 

Cost  of  3  sash,  1-J'  thick,  at  milL #1 .  15 

Glass,  iirst  quality,  double- thick  American,  and  setting     1 .  T5 

Sash  weights,  35  lb.,  at  1  cent  per  lb 35 

Cord  for  weights,  22^,  at  |  cent  per  ft 11 

Sash  lifts,  2 05 

Sash  lock 25 

Hanging  sash  and  putting  on  stops .50 

Cost  in  place >4.16 
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Pot  curved  sash  ia  curved  walls,  the  cost  is  about  twice 
I  that  of  straight  work, 

46.  Stairs. — The  cost  per  step  for  an  ordinary  stairway, 
constructed  according  to  the  following  speciiications,  is  about 
13.00.  For  a  better  class  of  work,  add  about  one-quarter  to 
thisprice.  Lengthof  steps,  3  feet;  tread,  Georgia  pine;  riser, 
white  pine;  open  string,  white  pine ;  nosing  and  cove;  dove- 
tail balusters,  square  or  turned;  rail,  gJ-'xS';  6-iuch  start 
newel,  cherry;  two  4-inch  square  angle  newels,  with  trimmed 
caps  and  pendants;   simple  casements,  furred  underneath 

I  for  plastering;  treads  and  risers  tongued  together,  housed 
'  into  wall  strings,  wedged,  glued,  and  blocked. 

The  material  of  such  a  stairway  will  cost  about  $1.84  per 

step.      This  rate  includes  landing  facia  and  balustrade  to 

linish  on  upper  floor.    The  labor  on  the  same,  mill  work  and 

setting  in  place,  is  about  *I.  16  per  step.     For  example,  for 

I  a  stairs  having  17  steps  and  landing  balustrade  (including 

I  return,  about  14  feet),  the  entire  cost  will  be  17x*3.00  = 

151.00,  of  which  *31.28will  represent  cost  of  dressed  lumber, 

including  turned  balusters  and  newels^,  and  worked  rail;  and 

♦19.  "a  will  represent  cost  of  labor  in  housing  strings,  cutting, 

milering,  and  dovetailing  steps,  working  casements,  fitting 

r  and  bolting  rail,  and  erecting  stairway  in  building, 

47.  Verandas. — For  small  dwellings,  it  has  been  found 
I  by  experience  that  a  veranda  built  on  the  following  specifi- 
[  cations  will  cost  about  t2.25  per  lineal  foot:  Width,  5  feet; 

posts,  turned,  set  6  or  8  feet  on  centers;  floor  timbers, 
"2'X6";  flooring,  J-inch  white  pine,  sound  grade;  rafters, 
2*X4*  dressed;  purlins,  2'X'l',  set  2  feet  on  centers;  roof 
sheathing,  |-inch  white  pine;  box  frieze  and  angle  mold; 
angle  and  face  brackets;  steps;  no  balustrade. 

To  include  balustrade  with  S-inch  turned  balusters,  add 
about  60  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

For  a.  veranda  built  according  to  the  following  specifica- 
tions, the  cost  wnll  be  about  W.OO  per  lineal  foot:  Width.  8 
teet;  columns,  D-inch,  turned;  box  pedestals;  box  cornice 
Land  gutter;  level  ceiling;  roof  timbers,  2' XC;  roof  covered 
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with  matched  boards;  tin,  a  good  grade;  floor  timbeTs, 
2*X8';  floor,  1 J -inch  white  pine,  second  grade,  with  white- 
lead  joints;  no  balustrade. 

Including  balustrade,  with  2J-inch  turned  balusters,  rail. 
and  base  to  suit,  add  80  cents  per  liucal  foot. 

Where  a  portion  of  the  veranda  is  segmental  or  semi- 
circular, a  close  approximation  to  the  cost  will  be  had  if  the 
girth  of  the  circular  part  is  measured,  and  a  rale  fixed  at 
twice  that  for  straight  work  of  the  same  length.  This  applies 
to  veranda,  framing,  roofing,  casing,  and  balustrades. 


HARDWABIG. 

48.  ITardwaTo  is  best  estimated  by  noting  the  quantities 

required  for  each  portion  of  the  work  as  it  is  being  meas- 
ured, afterwards  making  these  ilemsintoa  separate  hardware 
bill.  Many  of  the  articles,  as,  for  example,  the  number  of 
fixtures  for  doors  or  window  trimmings,  may  be  readily 
counted  from  the  plans. 

Hardware  for  windows,  doors,  etc.  are  sometimes  included 
in  estimating  the  cost  per  window,  donr,  etc.,  and  are  not 
considered  separately.  In  the  estimates  of  such  costs  under 
"Joinery"  (Arts.  43,44,  and  45),  this  method  is  followed; 
while  in  the  complete  example  of  estimating,  given  hereafter, 
the  hardware  is  made  into  a  separate  bill. 

The  cost  of  the  hardware  depends  entirely  on  the  class  of 
work  and  finish  desired,  and  the  best  way  to  estimate  on  it 
is,  after  making  the  schedule,  to  select  suitable  designs  and 
figure  the  prices  from  a  catalogue. 

An  approximate  estimate  for  the  hardware  in  ordinary 
buildings  is  Ij  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  From 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  hardware  will  pay  for  putting 
it  in  place.  

HEATING   AND   VTINTILATrNG   SYSTEM. 

49.  jrcatln^  and  ventilattnt;  work  should  be  estimated 

as  indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Estimateall  pipesand  fittings  same  as  forplumbing.    Sum 
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up  all  standard  radiators,  and  the  price  by  square  foot  of 
radiation.     Figure  special  radiators  separately. 

Itemize  all  valves,  air  vents,  hangers,  etc. 

Estimate  on  pipe  coverings  by  lineal  foot 

Estimate  sheet-metal  indirect-radiator  casings  in  pounds. 

Estimate  sheet-metal  flues  and  smoke  pipes  by  the  lineal 
foot ;  but  elbows  and  dampers  separately. 

Estimate  register  boxes,  registers,  and  borders  separately. 

Make  separate  items  of  expansion  tanks,  hot- water  damper 
regulators,  and  furnace  regulators. 

Figure  heaters,  steam  boilers,  and  furnaces  from  manufac- 
turer's catalogues 

In  estimating  on  heating  by  furnace,  the  average  cost  of 
labor  is  about  one- third  that  of  materials.  In  steam  and 
hot-water  heating,  the  ratio  is  about  one-fifth. 

The  cost  of  a  hot-air  installation  is  approximately  5  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  building;  for  steam  heating,  8  per 
cent. ;  and  for  hot- water  heating,  10  per  cent 


PliUMBING   ANT>   GAS-nTTINO, 

50.     Plumblngr  and  g^as-fltting:  work  should  be  esti- 
mated as  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs: 


PLTTMBING. 

51«  An  approximate  figure  for  cost  Df  plumbing  Is  10 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  This  figure  is  for  good 
materials  and  labor,  and,  of  course,  is  subject  to  consider- 
able variation.  The  cost  of  labor  alone  will  average  about 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  materials. 

62.  Brainagre  System. — Measure  all  horizontal  pipes 
from  the  plans,  and  vertical  pipes  from  the  sectional  draw- 
ings. 

Commence  at  the  sewer  outlet,  and  measure  the  main- 
sewer  line  forward  into  the  building,  and  then  measure  the 
horizontal  branches. 

Measure  the  vertical,  soiL  waste,  and  vent  stacks  to  theif 


u 

tenninations  above  the  roof,  and  waste-pipe  branches  to  the 
fixtures  oa  the  several  floors. 

Itemize  the  several  pipes  in  the  different  kinds  and  classes. 

Estimate  all  earthen  pipe  by  the  lineal  foot,  allowing  for 
Portland  cement  in  the  joints. 

Estimate  all  cast-iron  pipe  by  the  lineal  foot,  allonving'  for 
each  joint  J  pound  of  lead  for  every  inch  in  diameter  of  the 
pil>e. 

Estimate  wrought-iron  pipe  by  the  lineal  foot,  inclusive  of 
couplings. 

Estimate  brass,  copper,  and  lead  pipe  by  the  pound. 

Estimate  all  traps,  bends,  branches,  increasers,  reducers, 
and  other  fittings  separately,  except  such  special  brass  fix- 
tures, traps,  and  connections  as  are  included  in  the  cost  of 
the  fixtures.  Do  not  figure  lead  bends  which  are  smaller 
than  3  inches. 

Estimate  on  brass-fermie  connections  at  all  points  where 
lead  pipe  joins  iron  pipe. 

Estimate  on  all  solder  joints  (wiped),  allowing  1  pound  ol 
Bolder  for  every  inch  inside  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

53.     Water- Supply  Bystem. — For  Street  supply,  allow 

for  permits,  corporation  tapping,  and  curb  box. 

Measure  the  service  pipe  from  street  main  to  cellar,  and 
allow  for  a  stop  and  waste  cock,  inside  the  cellar  wall. 

Measure  all  horizontal  distributing  pipes  from  the  plans, 
and  all  vertical  distributing  pipes  from  the  sectional  drawings. 

Measure  all  branches  for  the  several  fixtures  on  the 
different  floors,  to  the  lawn  hydrants,  ete. 

Itemize  the  different  kinds  and  classes  of  pipes. 

Estimate  lead,  brass,  and  copper  water  pipes  by  the  pound, 
and  wrought-iron  water  pipe  by  the  lineal  foot. 

Itemize  all  stop-cocks,  pipe  tacks,  straps,  bangers,  etc. 
separately. 

Estimate  all  water-pipe  fittings  less  than  IJ  inches  by  the 
pound. 

Figure  on  brass  solder-nipple  connecticms  in  all  plaoe« 
where  lead  pipes  join  iron  pipea. 
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Estimate  on  kitchen  boiler,  sediment  cock,  and  range 
connections;  and  also  faucets  for  all  fixtiires  other  than 
those  which  are  included  in  the  costs  of  the  fixtures. 

Estimate  upon  garden  hydrants  and  lawn  sprinklers,  and 
allow  a  stop  and  waste  cock  in  cellar  for  each, 

54.  Well  Supply. — Figure  on  double-action  force  pump 
in  kitchen  or  laundry,  if  well  is  not  deeper  than  26  feet 
below  the  pump;  for  a  deep  well,  estimate  on  pumping 
engfine  or  windmill. 

Measure  lead  tank  linings  in  square  feet,  and  estimate  by 
the  pound,  allowing  1  pound  of  solder  for  every  2  feet  of 
seams. 

Allow  2  feet  of  lead  pipe  to  connect  iron  pipes  to  house 
tank,  and  for  stop-cocks  close  to  tank. 

Provide  for  telltale  and  overflow  pipes  for  tank. 

Estimate  copper  tanks  in  square  feet  and  by  the  pound, 
allowing  1  pound  for  each  square  foot 

If  there  are  iron,  slate,  glass,  or  cedar  tanks,  figure  thera 
separately. 

55«  Fixtures. — Estimate  each  fixture  separately,  and 
include  traps,  faucets,  waste,  vent,  and  water  connections 
to  walls  or  floors.  When  the  sewer  is  long  and  has  but  little 
fall,  figure  on  using  a  grease  trap  for  the  kitchen  sink. 


GAS-FimNG. 

56.  Cost. — The  cost  of  the  gas-fitting  may  be  approxi- 
mately figured  as  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. The  cost  of  labor  alone  varies  from  about  one-fourth 
to  one-seventh  of  the  cost  of  materials.  The  better  the 
grade  of  fixtures,  the  lower  will  be  the  ratio— provided  there 
is  no  excessive  ornamentation  requiring  much  time  to  put 
in  place — as  the  cost  of  the  labor  is  about  the  same  for  cheap 
fixtures  as  for  more  costly  ones. 

57.  Estimate  piping  the  same  as  for  plumbing. 
Allow  for  meter,  permits,  tapping  gas  main,  etc. 
Figure  each  gas  fixture  separately  set  up  in  place.    Owner 


usually  makes  a  selection  of  fixtures  from  manufacturer's 
catalogue.  Allow  for  sliicliis,  fire-guards,  etc,  in  places 
where  there  is  danger  of  fire. 

Figure  gaa  grates,  gas  stoves,  gas  heaters,  etc,  separately. 
Wlicre  tlie  gas  pressure  is  very  high  or  unsteady,  allow  for  a 
pressure  regulator. 

PAXNTDTG  AND  PAPERING, 


PAINTIKG. 

68.  Patntlng  is  measured  by  the  superficial  yard,  girting 
every  part  of  the  work  that  is  covered  by  paint,  and  allow- 
ing additions  to  the  actual  surface  to  compensate  for  the 
difficulty  of  covering  deep  quirks  of  moldings,  for  car\-ed 
and  enriched  surfaces,  etc.  Ordinaiy  door  and  window 
openings  are  usually  measured  solid,  to  compensate  for  the 
extra  time  taken  in  working  around  them,  "  cutting  in  "  the 
window  sash,  etc  PorchaiU  stair  balustrades,  iron  railings, 
and  work  having  numerous  thin  strips,  are  also  counted 
solid,  for  a  like  reason.  Allowance  is  frequently  made  for 
distance  from  grnund  that  the  work  is  to  be  done,  as  in  cor- 
nices, balconies,  dormers,  etc.,  and  also  for  the  diflSculty  of 
access. 

Charges  are  usually  made  for  each  coat  of  paint  put  on, 
at  a  certain  price  per  superficial  yard  and  per  coat 

Graining  and  marbling  (imitations  of  wood  and  stone) 
and  vamisliing  are  rated  at  different  prices  from  plain  work. 

Capitals  and  cohmms  and  Other  ornamental  work  which 
are  difficult  to  measure  should  be  enumerated,  and  a  clear 
description  of  the  amount  of  work  on  them  should  be  given. 


DATA  ON  PAINTING. 

59.  Quantities. — One  pound  of  paint  will  cover  from  3} 
to  4  square  yards  of  wood  for  the  first  coat,  and  from  4^  to 
C  square  yards  for  each  additional  coat;  on  brickwork,  it 
will  cover  about  3  and  4  square  yards,  respectively.  Colored 
paint  will  cover  about  one-third  more  eurface  than  white 
paint. 
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Using  prepared  or  ready-mixed  paint,  1  gallon  will  cover 
from  250  to  300  square  feet  of  wood  surface,  two  coats; 
for  covering  metallic  surfaces,  1  gallon  will  be  sufficient  for 
from  300  to  350  square  feet,  one  coat.  The  weight  per  gal- 
lon of  mixed  paints  varies  considerably,  but,  on  an  average, 
may  be  taken  at  about  16  pounds. 

Prepared  shingle  stains  will  cover  about  200  square  feet  of 
surface  per  gallon,  if  applied  with  a  brush;  or  this  quantity 
will  be  sufficient  for  dipping  about  500  shingles.  Rough- 
sawed  shingles  will  require  about  50  per  cent,  more  stain 
than  smooth  ones. 

One  pound  of  cold<vater  paint  will  cover  from  50  to  75 
square  feet  for  first  coat,  on  wood,  according  to  surface  con- 
dition, and  about  40  square  feet  of.  brick  and  stone. 

One  gallon  of  liquid  pigment  filler,  hard-oil  finish,  or  var- 
nish generally  will  cover  from  350  to  450  square  feet  of  sur- 
face for  first  coat,  according  to  nature  of  wood  and  finish; 
and  from  450  to  550  square  feet  for  the  second  and  subse- 
quent coats.  Ten  pounds  of  paste  wood  filler  will  cover 
about  400  square  feet. 

One  gallon  of  varnish  weighs  from  8  to  9  pounds;  turpentine, 
about  7  pounds;  and  boiled  or  raw  linseed  oil,  about  7f  pounds. 

For  puttying,  about  5  pounds  will  be  sufficient  for  100 
square  yards  of  interior  and  exterior  work. 
•  For  sizing,  about  \  pound  of  glue  is  used  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

For  mixing  paints,  the  following  figures  represent  the 
average  proportions  of  materials  required  per  hundred 
pounds  of  lead : 

Quantities  of  Materials. 


Coat 

Lead. 
Pounds. 

Raw  Oil. 
GaL 

Japan 

Dner. 

GaL 

Priming 

Second 

Third 

100 
100 
100 

7 

6 

6H 

i 

•  • 

•  • 
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The  dner  js  omitted  in  the  second  and  succeeding:  coats, 
unless  the  work  is  to  be  dried  very  rapidly,  as  it  is  consid- 
ered to  be  injurious  to  the  durability  of  the  paint 

On  outside  work,  boiled  oil  is  {generally  "used  in  about  the 
proportion  of  3  gallons  to  2  gallons  of  raw  oil. 

60.  Cost. — The  cost  of  applying  paint,  on  genera]  inte- 
rior and  exterior  work,  wiU  average  about  twice  the  cost 
of  the  materials;  while  for  very  plain  wort,  done  in  one 
color,  the  cost  may  be  taken  at  about  1}  times  that  of  the 
materials.  For  stippling,  the  cost  will  be  about  the  same  as 
for  two  coals  of  paint.  For  varnishing,  the  cost  of  labor 
will  be  about  li-  times  the  price  of  the  varnish. 

The  following  figures  represent  fair  a\"erage  prices,  for 
various  classes  of  work,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Builders'  Exchange  of  a  large  eastern  city; 

INTERIOR  WORK.  Cost  per 

Square  Yard. 
1  coat  paint,  1  color 12  cents 

1  coat  paint,  3  colors. 15  cents 

3  coats  paint,  3  colors 20  cents 

3  coats  paint,  3  colors 25  cents 

2  coats  paint,  3  colors 25  cents 

3  coats  paint,  3  colors. Si  cents 

1  coat  shellac 10  cents 

Walls,  1  coat  size,  2  coals  paint 20  cents 

Walls,  1  coat  size,  3  coats  paint  stipple 30  cents 

IIaro-Wood  Finish. 

1  coat  paste  filler,  1  cnat  varnish 30  cents 

1  coat  paste  filler,  2  coats  varnish 40  cents 

1  coat  paste  filler,  3  coats  varnish 50  cents 

Natural  Finish. 

1  coat  liquid  filler,  1  coat  varnish 20  cents 

1  coat  liquid  filler,  2  coats  varnish 25  cents 

J  coat  liquid  filler,  3  coats  varnish,  rubbed 40  cents 

Floors:  fillinij,  shellacking,  varnishing,  or  waxing, 

2  coats 35  cents 
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Tinting  Walls, 

Distemper  Color.  SquJe  ?^d. 

Tinting,  50  yards  or  less. 9  cents 

Tinting,  50  yards  or  more 7  cents 

Patching  and  washing  walls 7  cents 

EXTERIOR  PAINTING. 

Woodwork. 

1  coat,  new  work. 10  cents 

2  coats,  new  work,  2  colors 18  cents 

2  coats,  new  work,  3  colors 20  cents 

3  coats,  new  work,  2  colors 25  cents 

3  coats,  new  work,  3  colors 28  cents 

Brickwork. 

1  coat '.  •  • 12  cents 

2  coata 18  cents 

3  coata 25  cents 

Sanding. 

2  coats  paint,  1  coat  sand 28  cents 

8  coats  paint,  1  coat  sand 85  cents 

3  coats  paint,  2  coats  sand 50  cents 

Miscellaneous. 

Dipping  shingles,  per  1,000 t3,00 

Additional  coat,  per  1,000 60 

Blinds,  per  foot,  1  coat 08 

Fence,  per  foot,  1  coat,  4  feet  high,  wood .18 

Iron  fence,  per  foot,  1  coat 08 

Tin  roof,  per  yard,  1  coat 05 


PAPERING. 

61  •  Papering  is  nsnally  fig^jred  per  roll,  put  on  the  walL 
The  paper  is  generally  18  inches  wide,  and  is  in  IG-yard  rolls. 
On  account  of  waste  in  matching,  etc.,  it  is  difificult  to  esti- 
mate very  closely  the  number  of  rolls  required,  but  an 
approximate  result  may  be  obtained  as  follows:  Divide  the 
perimeter  of  the  room  by  \\  (the  width  of  paper  in  feet); 


the  result  will  be  the  number  of  strips.  Fmd  the  number  of 
stiips  wliich  can  be  cut  from  a  mil,  and  divide  the  first  resnlt 
by  llie  second ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  rolls 
required.  No  openings  less  thuu  20  square  feet  in  area 
should  be  deducted,  iu  order  to  compensate  for  cuttiny  and 
fitting  at  such  places.  Add  about  15  per  cent  to  the  area  to 
ullow  for  waste.  The  border,  whether  wide  or  narrow,  is 
generally  figured  as  1  roll  of  paper. 

The  cost  of  paper  is  extremely  variable,  ranging  from 
15  cents  to  >t;.00  per  double  roll;  the  average  cost  is  prob- 
ably 25  to  50  cents  per  roll,  for  ordinary  houses.  Paper 
hanging  costs  from  30  to  75  cents  per  double  roll,  with  strips 
butted,  the  fonncr  figure  being  for  the  usual  grade  of  wort; 
with  lapped  strips,  the  cost  is  less,  being  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  roll.  Usually  an  extra  charge  ]a  made  for  papering 
ceilings.  

GLAZING. 

63.  Formerly  glazing  was  included  in  the  pmnter's  con- 
tract, but  as  it  is  now  usual  and  more  convenient  to  glaze 

the  sash  at  the  mil!  when  tht-y  arc  mride,  the  glfii'.ing  is 
included  in  the  jinoery  siiecifi cations,  and  is  not  considered 
as  a  separate  subdivision  of  estimating  work.  This  method 
is  followed  in  the  example  gi\'en  hereafter. 

In  measuring  glass,  take  the  dimensions  between  rabbets 
each  wny,  when  the  panes  are  rectangular;  if  irregular  or 
circular  in  form,  lake  the  extreme  dimensions,  and  consider 
the  panes  rectangular. 

Polished  plate  glass  is  largely  used  for  store-front  windows, 
and  also  for  glazing  window  sash  in  fine  work.  There  are 
three  qualitii-s:  French  plate,  and  two  grades  of  American 
plate,  whicli  may  be  obtained  in  panes  varying  in  size  from 
1  inch  square  to  8  feet  wide  and  14  feet  long.  The  cost  of 
plate  glass  is  estimated  by  the  aid  of  a  price  list  which  gives 
the  cost  of  the  various  sizes.  This  list  remains  the  same 
from  year  to  ye.ir,  and  is  known  as  the  standard  list;  the 
fluctuations  are  provided  for  by  means  of  a  diaconnt,  which 
is  the  same  for  all  sizes  of  glasa 
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PAiras  OP  ■wnroow  gi^ass  peb  box. 


Site. 

Panes 

Size. 

Panes 

Size. 

Panes 

Siie. 

Panes 

Inches. 

in  Box. 

Inches. 

in  Box. 

Inches. 

in  Box. 

Indies. 

in  Box. 

6X8 

150 

12X18 

83 

16  X  20 

23 

34X44 

7 

7X» 

115 

13X20 

80 

16X23 

30 

SIX. 50 

S 

8X10 

90 

12X31 

20 

16X24 

10 

34X50 

s 

8X11 

83 

12X23 

27 

16x30 

15 

38X86 

8 

8X12 

7S 

12X33 

26 

16  X  30 

13 

26X40 

7 

9X10 

80 

13X34 

35 

16x40 

11 

2(1X48 

fl 

flXll 

73 

13X14 

40 

18X20 

20 

26X54 

5 

flxia 

67 

18X15 

87 

18X33 

18 

28X84 

8 

9X18 

62 

13X10 

83 

18x34 

17 

2BX40 

6 

9X14 

57 

13X1T 

83 

18x20 

15 

28X46 

9X15 

63 

18X18 

81 

18X81 

13 

28x50 

9xia 

50 

13X19 

2!i 

18X80 

11 

;J0X40 

10X10 

73 

13X20 

28 

18X40 

10 

30X44 

10X12 

00 

13X21 

38 

18X44 

9 

30X48 

10X18 

65 

13X23 

25 

30X23 

10 

30X51 

10  XH 

M 

13X34 

23 

20X24 

15 

33X42 

10X15 

48 

14X15 

81 

20X25 

14 

33X44 

lOy  16 

43 

14X10 

83 

20x20 

14 

33  X  40 

10  xn 

42 

14X18 

29 

20X28 

13 

32X48 

10X18 

40 

14x11 

27 

30X30 

12 

33X50 

11X11 

GO 

14X30 

20 

30x8t 

11 

32X64 

ii>;i2 

65 

UX23 

23 

20X30 

10 

33X50 

11X18 

SO 

14X34 

23 

20  X  40 

9 

32X60 

llXM 

47 

14X28 

19 

30X44 

8 

34X40 

11X15 

41 

14X33 

10 

20  X  50 

7 

a4X44 

nxifl 

41 

14X30 

14 

23X34 

14 

8.JX40 

iix" 

SO 

14X40 

13 

23  X  20 

13 

34X50 

11X18 

86 

IGX16 

30 

22x29 

13 

a4X63 

12X13 

BO 

15X18 

27 

23X30 

9 

34X50 

12X13 

40 

15X20 

24 

32X40 

8 

36X44 

13x14 

43 

15X23 

23 

22X50 

7 

36X50 

12X15 

40 

15X24 

20 

24X28 

11 

30X50 

laxia 

88 

15X80 

18 

34X80 

10 

36X00 

laxiT 

as 

15X83 

15 

3iXS2 

0 

36X04 

13X18 

3.1 

10X18 

25 

24x30 

8 

JO  X  CO 

3 

When  stained  or  art  glass  is  used,  the  s[>ecifications  gen- 
erally limit  the  cost,  as  the  glass  is  made  according  to  th« 
architect's  designs. 
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Ordlnaiy  window  or  sheet  glass  U  sold  hy  the  box,  -n-liic] 
coauIoB,  a*  nearly  as  possible,  SO  square  feet,  whatever  thai 
size  of  tbo  giMxa  may  be.  Theru  arc  two  qualities  of  ordi'T 
DAry  glass,  known  as  single  and  double  thick,  the  formera 
being  about  y,  inch  thick,  and  the  latter  nearly  \  indi.1 
Single-thick  ^lass  should  never  be  used  in  panes  ovef] 
24  in.X2-*  in.  in  size. 

The  foregoing  table  gives  the  number  of  panes  of  windovi 
glass  in  one  box  of  50  square  ft.'et. 


exampij:  rN"  esttmating, 

63,  Following  the  rules  and  snggcsdonB  already  givefl] 
in  this  section,  the  estimate  for  a  house  will  be  made  : 
practical  example,  the  drawings  on  which  it  is  based  being  J 
eliOHii  in  the  accompanying  plates.  In  making  the  estim;ito,  ■ 
Uie  various  portions  of  the  work  are  taken  in  the  order  in  I 
wliich  they  naturally  occur  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  f 
following,  as  closely  as  may  be,  the  estimating  schedule  ' 
hcrctnforc  given. 

The  student  is  expected  to  take  off  the  quantities  and  per- 
form all  the  indicated  work  for  himself,  as  far  as  possible, 
checking  up  the  figures  given  in  the  example.-  It  is  only  by 
actually  making  the  calculations  that  he  will  derive  any  prac- 
tical benefit  from  the  work. 

No  two  estimators,  working  separately,  will  arrive  at 
exactly  the  srime  results;  and  the  student,  in  following  the 
c.'deulations  in  tiiis  example,  will  doubtless  find  some  dis- 
crepancies between  his  figures  and  the  ones  given.  These 
should  not  be  important  ones,  however,  and  by  carefully 
stiidyinjT  the  methods  followed,  he  should  obtain  substantially 
the  same  results  as  those  computed  herein, 

EXCAVATION. 

64,  In  calculating  the  nnmber  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  to 
bo  exc-ivatcd  for  the  cellnr,  nil  the  measurements  are  taken 
from  the  foundation  plan  and  the  sections.     The  method 
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pursued  in  making  calculations  is  as  follows:  The  plan  is 
blocked  out  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  "  Cellar  Plan," 
and  the  area  of  each  block  is  determined;  then,  by  multiply- 
ing the  sum  of  these  partial  areas  by  the  depth  of  the  cellar, 
the  cubic  contents  are  determined.  The  trenches  for  the 
foundation  walls  of  porches  and  for  the  footings  of  cellar 
walls  are  calculated  separately,  as  also  are  the  excavations 
for  piers,  drains,  cesspools,  area,  etc 

QTrANTITIBS. 

Cellar  Excavation, 


Cvu  Ft 


Block.^,23'4'Xl6'4' 

Blocks,  14' 6^X20' 10^ 303.0 

Add  for  projection   of  wall, 

^1+1x8'= 80.0 

Block  C,  27'6'X17'«' 479.0 

Deduct  for  breaks  in  wall, 
.  l'7'X6'8'and2'6'x8'..._18^ 

Block  B,  26'6*xl0'«f' 

Blocks,  16'8'Xll'6J' 192.4 

Deduct   fot  breaks  in  wall, 
6'  6'  X 1'  11'  and  3'X6'. . . .     13.7 

BlockF,  9'10'x9'7i'-s-2 

Block<7,  14'xU'X.7854-5-2 77.0 

Deduct  for  portion  of  semi- 
circular  part,  included  in  F, 

ia'xi4' 14.0 

Total  area  of  excavation 

Contents,  1,740.2  sq.  ft.  X 6.6  ft.  (depth) 


11,311.3 


r 


ESTIMATING  AND 


EXCAVATIOK   FOR  WaLL  FOOTINGS. 

Lcnglhs  scaled  alimg  center  line  of  walls: 


ab,  ao  x3   li' 

be,  5'0'x3' 

cd,  il'D'XS'G'.... 

///-,  17'C*XSJ'C' 

e/,  gC'4'x2'C' 

/^,  9'X3'8' 

A-/M9a'xa'«' 

ly,  27'r'x2'6' 

y<j.  si'xs'c 

/■  /  (leas  oiwnings),  1S'9'X2'6' 

Chimney,  18'  0*X4'  (approximately)  60 

Deductions 10.  J 

th/t  (lc99  openings),  7'  0'X2'  C 

c/,  19'C'xl'  0' 

Total  area  of  txcavalion  for  footings  . . 

Contents,  584.3  sq.  ft.  X 10  in.  (.833  ft. 

depth 


HCS.  1 

t  walls: 

Sq.  FL        Cu.  FL 
C5.0 


C5.0 
16.S 
24.4 
43.7 

C5.S 
33.0 
49.4 
C9.0 
77.5 
46.9 

39.6 
19.4 
34.1 


M!?cf,llam:ou3  Excavations. 
Lengths  scaled  along  center  line  of  walls : 


Front  porch,  (i9'  U'X2'  3"x3' 

Back  porch,  24'  C'X2'X3'. 

Tiers  for  steps,  1'9'X2'X3'X4 

Piers  for  kitchen  porch,  2'x2'X3'X3 

Cellar  area,  5' O'XG'xC  C 224.2 

Deduct  1'9*X3'XC'C' 34.1 

Dry  cesspool,  G  ft.  diametcrxC  ft,  depth 

Cesspool,  G  ft.  tliamcterxS  ft.  depth 

Trench  for  pipe  to  cesspool,  25'x7'fi'x2' 

Trench  for  drain  pipes  (roof  drainage),  228'x3'xl' 
Trench  for  drain  pipes  from  jtinction  to  dry  c 

pool,  20'X3'X1S' 

Total 

Grand  total  of  excavation 


4r0-8 
147.0 
42.0 
24.0 

IDO.l 
109.  G 
226,2 
375.0 
084. 0 

BOO 


\ 
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Filling. 


Cu.  Ft 


Around  foundation  walls,  178'  6''  XC^XC'  G^ 
Around  foundation  of  porches,  102'  X  6'  X  3' 

Total  filling 


594.8 
153.0 


747.8 


COST, 

The  cost  of  excavation  is  based  on  the  following  analysis: 

Cost  of  1  Cubic  Yard  of  Excavation. 

Cents. 

One  man  can  pick  15  cu.  yd.  per  day;  wages  being 

%\.  50,  one  yard  will  cost 10 

One  man  can  throw  out  15  cu.  yd.  per  day;  wages* 
being  $1. 50,  one  yard  will  cost 10 

One  man  with  horse  and  cart  can  haul  on  a  short  haul 
20  cu.  yd.  per  day;  wages  being  12.50,  one  yard 
will  cost 12^ 


Cost  per  cubic  yard 32^ 

The  cost  of  filling,  including  tamping,  may  be  taken  as 
about  one-third  that  of  excavation,  or,  say,  11  cents  per  cu.yd. 

Summary. 

Excavation,  14,216.7  cu.  ft  =  52G.5  cu.  yd.,at32J 

cents  per  cu.  yd %Vt\.  11 

Filling,  747.8  cu.  ft  =  27.7  cu.  yd.,  at  11  cents  per 

cu.  yd 3.05 

Total  cost  of  excavation  and  filling (174.16 


STONEWORK. 

65.  The  foundation  walls  are  built  of  rubble  masonry  to 
the  sill  at  the  grade  line,  and  from  this  sill  to  the  water-table 
they  are  built  of  ashlar  with  rubble  bucking,  excepting  those 


portions  behind  porches  which  are  wholly  rubble.  The 
estimate  for  stonework  also  includes  the  concrete  for  foot- 
ings and  cellar  floor;  the  number  o£  cubic  feet  of  concrete 
required  for  the  footings  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
item  "  Excavation  for  Footings." 


|k 


Bttbbij:  kiasokrt. 

QonntltloB. 

(External  measurements  with  no  deduction  for  openlngR ) 

Cu.  Fl 
Cellar  walls,  178' 6'xl' 6'X6' 6' 1,740.* 

Add  for  extra  thickness  over  1'  G': 

5'X6'X6'6' 16.3 

l'2'XlO'C'x6'e' J9.8 

85.9 

•  Foundation  walls  for  front  porch: 

74'  6'Xl' 4' X  [average  thickness)  2' B' 247.7 

Foundation  for  steps: 

2  piers,  1'  6'  square  x  2' 6' 11, a 

2  piers,  3' square  X  2'  6' 20.0 

31.2 

Stone   footings,    under   porch   foundations,   74'  6' 

X2'3'XG' 83.8 

Backing  for  ashlar  and  water-table  (see  "  Ashlar  "), 

78'X1'X3' 234.0 

Rubble  wall  l>ehiiid  porches,  09'4"Xl'  0'X3'. ....  447.0 

•Foundation  walls  rear  porch,  27'Xl' 0'X2' 6'...  101.2 

Footings,  walls  rear  porch,  27'X2'3'XG' 30.4 

Area  walls,  13'  6'X  12'x6'  C 87.7 

Stone  footing  for  area  walls,  13'G'Xl8'X6' JO.l 

Piers,  18'Xl8'x2'  C'x2 11.3 

Total  rubble  masonry 3,120.7 

•AltIioui:,'li  Iheso  iiro  mode 
Bill,  inik>pt'i:di:iit  pitrs  undur 
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COBt* 

The  estimate  of  cost  of  the  rubble  masonry  is  based  on 
the  following  analysis: 


Cost  of  1  Perch  of  Rubble  Masonry. 

1  man  can  lay  3  perches  per  day;  wages  being  $2.60 

per  day,  1  perch  will  cost tO.83 

3  laborers  are  required  for  4  masons;  wages  being 

$1.50  per  day,  1  perch  will  cost 38 

Stone,  delivered  at  work 1.26 

I  load  sand,  at  $1.50  per  load i 26 

\  barrel  Rosendale  cement,  at  $1.25  per  bbl 63 

Total  cost  of  1  perch $3.34 


Sumtnary. 

Prom  the  foregoing  calculation,  the  quantity  of 
rubble  masonry  is  3,120.7  cu.  ft  Taking  25 
cu.  ft.  to  1  perch,  3,120.7-4-25  =  124.8  perches, 
which  at  $3. 34  per  perch  makes  the  total  cost 
of  rubble  masonry $416.88 


The  walls  between  base  sill  and  water- table  are  faced  with 
ashlar,  which  extends  around  main  walls  to  porches,  and  all 
porch  piers  are  built  of  ashlar. 


Qiiantltl< 

8q.Pt 

Pacing  for  cellar  walls,  78  lineal  ft.  X  2  ft.  3  in. 176.6 

Porch  piers,  29{^  lineal  ft.  X  2  ft.  3  in 65.8 

Total  ashlar • 241.3 


88  B^IHATIKG  AND  git 

OMt. 

The  estimated  cost  of  ashlar  is  based  on  the  following 
analysis: 

Cfftf  of  I  Sqttare  Foot  of  Ashlar^ 

Cost  of  stone,  blucstone  facing. tO-aO 

>Iiuiling  stono,  say  ^  of  cost  of  stone. 03 

Mortar. 01 

Labor,  cstimatiog  80  sq.  ft.  per  day  for  %  masooa 
and  1  laborer; 

2  masons,  at  t3  per  day 075 

1  laboi-er,  at  H.5U  (wr  day 03 

Cost  per  squan;  foot 90.44 

Summary, 
Prom  the  foregoing  quantities,  the  ashlar  amounts 
lo  241.3   square  feet,  which,  at  44  cents  per 
square  foot,  will  make  the  total  cost  of  ashlar.  1106.17 


COT  STONB. 

Qiinntttlcs  nnd  Cost. 

Cost  per  Ft.   Total  Cost. 
Base, orjjroimd  sill, cxtendingunderporches 

(except  under  stone  steps)  and  along 

exposed  main  walls,  172  ft.,  5'Xll' 

and   6'x8'   dressed   and   chamfered 

sandstone $0.60        $103.30 

Water-table,  extending  around  main  walls, 

178   ft.   6  in.,    C'XIO'  dressed    and 

chamfered  sandstone 60  107-10 

Lintel  course,  extending  over  brick  walls, 

125  lineal  ft,,  C'x  10' dressed  sand- 
stone  60  W.OO 

IS  dressed    sandstone  window   sills,   cot 

with  lug  and  drip,  5'  X  8',  65  J  lineal 

ft. 60  33.48 
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Cost  per  Ft  Total  Cost 

Cut-stone  jambs  for  main  door,  lO'xlO'', 

19ilinealft tl.75  $34.13 

1  door  sill,  6^X10%  5f  lineal  ft 1.00  5.75 

Coping  on  area  walls,  3''Xl6%  12  lineal 

ft 60  7.20 

Porch  steps,  8''X12'',  57  lineal  ft.,  dressed 

sandstone 1.25  71.25 

9  bluestone  steps,  for  outside  cellar  en- 
trance,   4'X12''X2'' 25  9.00 

Bluestone  lintel    for    kitchen    fireplace, 

6'X12''X6' 1.00  6.00 

Cut  stone  for  main  chimney 15.00 

Labor,  setting  lintels,  sills,  etc. : 

1  mason,  8  days,  at  |;3.00  per  day 24.00 

2  laborers,  8  days  each,  at  $1 .  50  per  day.  24 .  00 

Total  cost  of  cut  stone (515.08 


CONCBETE  FOOTINGS  AXD  FLOOB. 

Quantities. 

Footings  as  per  *•  Excavation  for 

Footings,"  486.7  cu.  ft  -5- 27 18.3  cu.  yd 

Concrete  floor:  Sq.  Ft 

Area  of  cellar  excavation 1,740.2 

Deduct  area  of  footings 584 . 3 

1,155.9 

Add  for  6-inch  strip  over  inner 

projection    of    wall    footings, 

165'X6' 82.5 

Add  for  projection  on  both  sides 

of  interior  walls,  79'  X  6^ 38.5 

Add  for  projection  over  chimney 

footing,   3r  6' 15.5 

Total  area  of  concrete  floor,  1,292.4  =  143.6  sq.  yd. 


dO  ESTIMATING  AND  g  19 

Com. 

The  estimates  for  concrete  footings  and  floor  are  based  on 
the  follow*ing  analyses  of  costs: 

Cost  of  1  Cubic   Yard  of  Concrete. 

I  barrel  of  Rosendale  cement •l.SS 

3  barrels  of  sand,  or  J  load,  at  tl.50  per  load 60 

1  cu  yd.  (about  fi  barrvls)  of  broken  ston« J  .60 

Mason,  \  day,  atfS.SU C3 

Laborer,  1  day,  at  #1.50 l.fiO 

Total #5.37 

Coit  of  1  Square   Yard  of  Cellar  Floor. 
Concrete,  4}- inches  thick,  at  tS.S?  perciibic  yard... .  $0.67 

S-tnd  bed,  G  inches  thick,  approximately  1  barrel 17 

Spreading  sand 03 

•^  barrel  of  Portland  cement  for  J-inch  tinisbing  coat, 

at  »2.C0  per  barrel %\ 

iij  barrel  of  white  sand,  at  11 .00  per  barrel 08 

Mixing  and  spreading  surfact;  layer .08 

Cost  per  square  yard tl.Si 

Summary. 
Footing  concrete,  as  per   fort-going  figures,   18,3 

cu.  yd.  at  *5.37  percu.  yd 108.27 

Concrete  floor,  143. C  sq.  yd.  at  81. 24  per  sq.  yd...     178. PC 
Total  cost  o£  concrete *S7C.33 

IlKCVTITUr-ATIOV  OF  COST  OF  STONEWORK. 

Rubble  masonry $416.83 

Ashlar  masonry 10G.17 

Cut  stone 615.08 

Concrete  footinjifs  and  floor 870 .  33 

Total  cost  of  stonework $1,314.41 

BRICKWORK. 

66.  In  cstimafinjT  the  briukwork,  openings  have  been 
deducted,  thus  practically  j;iving  "kiln  count,"  so  that  the 
analyses  of  prices  j^ivcn  heretofore  will  apply.  If  openings 
had  not  been  deducted,  the  prices  would  have  been  decreased 
15  per  cent.,  as  before  noted. 
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PRESSKD  BRICK. 

Quantities. 

No.  Brick, 

Facing"  exterior  walls,  same  length  as  stone  lintel 
course,  125' X 8'  9^"  =  1,093.8  sq.  ft.,  at  7^  bricks 

per  sq.  ft 8,203 

Deduct  for  openings:  Sq.  Ft 

9  windows,  total  width  32'  X  6'  6'  high .  • .       208 . 0 
2  casement  windows,  total  width  7'  4''X8' 

high 58.7 

1  lavatory  window,  total  width  2'  G''  X  5'  C         13.7 
Main  door,  3'  S'^  X  8'  6^ 29 . 1 

Total  deductions 309.5 

309.5x7i  = 2,321 

No.  of  brick 5,882 

Add  5  per  cent*  for  waste 294 

Total  pressed  brick 0,176 

Cost. 

The  cost  of  pressed  brickwork  is  based  on  the  following 

analysis : 

Cost  of  1,000  Pressed  Brick  in  Place. 

Cost  per  M. 

1,000  pressed  bricks,  delivered $30.00 

1  bricklayer  can  lay  300  pressed  brick  per  day  of  9 
hours,  or   1,000  will   require  30    hours;  wages 

bping  40  cents  per  hour 12 .  00 

1  laborer  to  2  men,  15  hours,  at  15  cents  per  hour  . .  2.25 

\  barrel  of  lime : ,38 

\  load  of  sand .37 

Total $45.00 

Sujnmary. 

From   the   preceding  estimate   of   quantities,    the 
number  of  pressed  brick  laid  is  5,882,  which,  at 

$45.00  per  M,  will  cost $2G4.G9 

' Pressed  brick,  not  laid,  294,  at  $30.00  per  M 8.82 

Total  cost  of  pressed  brickwork $273 . 5 1 


COMMON  BBICK. 

tjunnlttlc*. 

No.  Brick. 

Baekinff  exterior  presswd-brick  walls,  Sy  thick, 

5,882X2  = 11,7«4 

IntL-ricir  cellar  walls,  2S'X8'  =  2^4  sq.  ft. 

(l?-inchwaU)at30l)ricfcpcrsq.  ft 0,720 

Peduct  for  3  opcoings.  13'  C  total  width 
X  £>'  C'  height  =  811  s'l-  f^-  «*  30  brick 
persq.ft 2,<37      4,283 

Interior  wall,  8J' thick,  19'9'X8',  158  sq.  ft.  at  15 

brick  per  sq,  ft, 2,370 

Chimney,  principal  (flues  figured  solid),  approxi- 
mately 9-20  cu.  ft.,  at  22i  brick  per  sq.  f t 20.700 

Chimney,  rear,  approximately  245  cu.  ft.,  at  22^ 

brick  perstq.  ft 5,512.5 

Trap  pits,  4C  sq.  fL,  at  7i  brick  per  sq.  ft SJA 

44,974 

Add  /i  ptr  cent,  for  waste 2,249 

Total  common  brick 47,223 


Tlio  cost  of  Hr: 
nijaiialvsi^.: 


fiKin  Iirickwork  is  based  on  the  follow- 


Cos(  cf  1,000  Common  Brick  in  Place. 

Cost  per  M, 

1,000  brick,  (Idivcred *0.00 

]  brickl^LVLT  can   I.-lv  1,0Ui)  brick  in  7  hours;  wages 

buiiiL;:!.!  cents  per  hour,  the  cost  of  laying  1,000  is       2.45 

1  hclpci-,  r  hinii-s,  ;U  l.'i  cents  per  hour 1.05 

3  bushels  of  lime,  ;it  ;;.■.  eenls  per  bushel 75 

\  loiidof  sand,  at  *].f>0  per  load 75 

Total til. 00 
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Summary, 

According  to  the  estimate  of  quantities,  the  ntimber 
of  common  brick  laid  is  44,974,  which,  at  $11.00, 

will  cost $494.71 

Common  bricks,  not  laid,  2,249,  at  $6.00 18.49 

Molded  brick  and  terra-cotta  cap  for  rear  chimney.       10.00 

Total  cost  of  common  brickwork $518.20 

RECAPITUXATION  OP  COST    OF  BRICKWORK. 

Pressed  brickwork $273.51 

Common  brickwork ^ 518 .  20 


Total  cost  of  brickwork $791.71 


CARPENTRT. 


FRAMING. 

67.  In  estimating  carpentry  work,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  a  tabulated  list  of  the  various  sizes  of  joists,  rafters, 
etc.,  giving  the  number  and  dimensions  of  each  set.  Thus 
any  error  in  calculation  or  change  in  price  can  be  corrected 
with  little  difficulty. 

Quantities. 

Floor  Framings  First  Story. 

Lineal  Ft        Pt  R  M 

Joists,    8'xlO';    ^  ft    B.    M.,   per 
lineal  ft : 

6  pieces,  each  14'  6' 87.00 

2  pieces,  each  15'  8' 30.50 

1  piece,             16' 8' 16.85 

5  pieces,  each  17'  6' 87.60 

1  piece,            13' 6' 12.50 

6  pieces,  each  11'  0' 66.00 

1  piece,               O'e"" ...,  9.50 

18  pieces,  each  14'  0' 253.00 

1  piece,             11' 6' 11.50 

8  pieces,  each  10'  6' 81.60 

Ipiece,              9' 4* 9.88     - 


ESTIMATING  . 

Lineal  PL 

6  pieces,  each  24'  0' 144.00 

1  piece,             11'4' 11.88 

9  pieces,  each  20'  6' 41.00 

fl  pieces,  each  20' 0* 120.00 

4pieC(^s,  each  21' 0' 84.00 

3  pieces,  each    7'  0' 14.00 

a  jileces,  each  13'  0' 28.00 

1  piece,            10' 0' 10.00 

Tola! 1,063.01 

J-'/iwr  framing,  Sttoud  Sterjf. 

Lineal  Ft 
Girder,   fl'xIS';    0   ft    R   M.,   per 
Itnefll  (1. : 

I  piece.  8' »'.... 8.W 

Joists,  2'XIO';   1|  ft.  B.  M.,  per 

lineal  ft : 

IS  pieces,  each  14'  0' 210.00 

2  pieces,  each  15' 0' 81.00 

fi  pieces,  each  17' 0' 8S.0O 

3  pieces,  each  15'  0' 45.00 

II  piectjs,  each   Itj' 0' 224.00 

2  pieces,  c;ich     ?'  0' 14.00 

2  iiitccs,  L'.-idi  10'  0' 20.00 

4  pit.-ccs,  c:ich   11' 0' 44.00 

7  piiCLS,  (.■;Lch  24' 0' 1G8.00 

3  pLccjcs,  c;ich  20'  G' 61.50 

4picccs.  each    Vl' V,' fiO.OO 

2  pieces,  each  13' C 27.00 

Tcjtal 979.50 

JniKts,    3'XlO';      24    fL    B.    M.,    per 
lineal  ft.: 

(lU'adijrs)  3  pifces  each  8' 9' 17.50 

2  pieces,  each     0'  0'    18.00 

5  pieces,  e.ich     0'  0' 48.75 

11  pieces,  each   19' 0' 214.50 

292.75 
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Floor  Framing,  Attic. 


Lineal  Ft.        PL  E  M. 


Joists,    2'XlO';    1|    ft    B.  M.,  per 
lineal  ft.: 

15  pieces,  each  WO'.........     , .  310.00 

2  pieces,  each  15'  0' 81 .00 

6  pieces,  each  17'  0' 85.00 

3  pieces,  each  15'  0' 45.00 

14  pieces,  each  16'  0' 234.00 

2  pieces,  each    7'  0' 14.00 

2  pieces,  each  10'  0' 20.00 

4  pieces,  each  11' 0' 44.00 

7  pieces,  each  24'  0' 1G8.00 

3  pieces,  each  20' 6' (il.50 

4  pieces,  each  12'  fi' 50.00 

2  pieces,  each  13'  6' 27.00 

Total ". 879. 60 

Joists.   3'xlO';    %\  ft    B.    M.,  per 
lineal  ft: 

2  pieces,  each    8'  fl' 17.60 

2  pieces,  each    6'  0' 12.00 

6  pieces,  each   9'  9' 48.75 

11  pieces,  each  19'  6' 214.60 

Total 29-2.75 


FU>er  Framings  Front  Porch, 

Lineal  Ft 

8'X9':  %\    ft    B.    M.,  per 
letlft: 

each   7'0' 21.00 

lece,             8' 9' 6.76 

pieces,  each  10*  0' 20.00 

see,             8'  6' 8.60 

•                5(>.26 


ESTIMATING  AND 

LJneAlPt. 
JoUtB,    8'X«':     I    ft     a    M..    per 
linca)  ft: 

a  pieces,  each  21' 6' 43.00 

a  pieces,  each  111' 8' 33.50 

4pic«s,each    a'C 33.00 

1  piece,            lO'S* 10.85 

6  pieces,  each    9' 0' 04.00 

2pieoes,cach    4' C 9.00 

fi  pieces,  each    O'C 80.00 

4  pieces,  each    &' 0' 20.00 

8piecc8,cach    9'0' S.OO 

5  pieces,  each    6*0' 97.00 

Total 869.75 

^Ettfr  Frammg;  Back  Ptrrehes. 

UnealFt. 
Joists.    8'X6'!     1    ft.    a    M.,  per 
lineal  ft.: 

3  pieces,  each  SI' 0' 43.00 

Sineces,  each    8' 0' M.OO 

Total 66.00 

Joists,    3'X6*;    1^    ft.    B,     M.,    per 
\\\\iiix\  ft. ; 

5  pieci;s.  e:ich  5' 0' 28.75 

12  pieces,  each  C  9' 81.00 

1  piece,             8'fi' 8.60 

8  pieces,  each  3*6' 7.00 

Total. 185.85 

Bridging. 

Lineal  Pu 
S'x4';  I  ft.  B.  M.,  pcrlinea!  ft.: 

First  floor,  170  pieces,  enoh  1'  0'. . .  255 .00 

Second  floor,  138  pieces,  each  1'  C*.  207.00 

Thirdfloor,  1^8  pieces,  each  1'  6'. .  207.00 

Total 669.00 
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Main  Roof  Framing. 


Lineal  Ft        Ft  E  M. 


Rafters,   2'X6';    1 

£L 

lineal  ft: 

15  pieces,  each  20' 

0' 

14  pieces,  each  19' 

3' 

1  piece,             18' 

0' 

2  pieces,  each  16' 

0' 

2  pieces,  each  14' 

0' 

1  piece,             13' 

4' 

8  pieces,  each  10' 

6' 

8  pieces,  each    8' 

6' 

1  piece,               6' 

9' 

3  pieces,  each  '  5' 

0' 

3  pieces,  each    3' 

0' 

4  pieces,  each  17' 

0' 

1  piece,             13' 

6' 

1  piece,             10* 

9' 

2  pieces,  each    9' 

0' 

■  1  piece,               7' 

0' 

18  pieces,  each    9' 

6' 

2  pieces,  each  13' 

0' 

2  pieces,  each    7' 

9' 

2  pieces,  each    6' 

6' 

4  pieces,  each    3' 

6' 

2  pieces,  each    2' 

0' 

4  pieces,  each    8' 

0' 

2  pieces,  each  11' 

0' 

8  pieces,  each    5' 

3 

1  piece,              6' 

0' 

8  pieces,  each  11' 

0' 

B.    M.,  per 


300.00 

269.50 

18.00 

32.00 

o 28.00 

13.33 

81.50 

25.60 

6.75 

% 15.00 

9.00 

68.00 

12.60 

10.75 

18.00 

7.00 

171.00 

26.00 

15.50 

13-00 

14.00 

4.00 

32.00 

22.00 

42.00 

6.00 

88.00 

Total 1,298.33 

Valley  rafter,  3''X10^;  2}  ft.    B.  M., 
per  lineal  ft. : 
1  piece,  24'  6' .". 

Ridge  plates,  2^X10';   1}  ft.  B.  M.. 
per  lineal  ft. : 


1,298.33 


61.25 


d6  ESTIMATING  AND  §1 

Lineal  Ft.        Ft.  B^  1 

I  piece,  23'  6' ;  23. 50 

1  piece,  29' 3'.. 29.25 

1  piece,    9'  0' !». OO 

Total 61.75  102.M1 

Plates,  8'X6';.  1}  ft  B,   M.,  per  lin- 
eal ft : 

4  pieces,  each  10'  fl' 48.0(^j| 

Oclugonal  post,  6'x(i'x3' 9.00,| 

Porch- Roo/  Framing, 

Linoa]  Ft        Ft  B.  M,  I 
Rafters,   2'X6';    1    ft    B.    M.,    per 
lineal  ft : 

2  pieces,  each     9'  6' IB.OO 

23  pieces,  each     8' (J' 187.00 

4  pieces,  each     6'  6' 20.00 

8  pieces,  each     7'  0' 63.00 

-       2  pieces,  each  II' 0' 22.00 

^  Total. 310.00  310.00' 

Rafters,    2'x5'j    \  ft.    B.     M.,    per 
lineal  ft. : 

27  pieces,  each     8'  0' 216.00 

8  pieces,  each     CO* 62.00 

2  pieces,  each  10'  C 21.00 

2  pieec!^,  each     3'  0' 0.00 

2  pieces,  each     3'  C 7.00 

Total 303.00          251.65 

PI;ite,    S'XlO':    4^^  ft.    E,     M.,    per 
lineal  ft.: 

r>  pieces,  each  ir>'  0" 75.00  S12.50 

Sin^^,  3''X5'';  IJft  B.  M.,  perlinealft.- 

2  pieces,  each  10'  0' 20.00 

6  pieces,  each     0'  U' 45.00 

Total 65.00  81.28 
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Wa/l  Studding. 

Lineal  Ft.        Ft  B.  M. 
Wall  plates,  4'Xll';  ^  ft.  B.  M.,  per 
lineal  ft : 

10  pieces,  each  18'  0' 180.00         660.00 

Studs,  2''X5'';  f  ft  B.  M.,  per  lineal  ft : 

63  pieces,  each  21'  0' 1,323.00 

106  pieces,  each  12'  0' 1,272.00 

20  pieces,  each  20'  0'' 400.00 

10  pieces,  each    8' 6' 85.00 

Total 3,080.00      2,666.66 

Partition  Studding, 

Lineal  Ft        Ft  R  M. 
First  floor,  2'x4';  J  ft  B.  M.,  per 
lineal  ft : 

Studs,  160  pieces,  each  9'  9' 1,660.00 

Sills,  16  pieces,  each  15'  0^ 240.00 

Total 1,800.00      1,200.00 

Second  floor,  2''x4^;   }  ft  B.  M.,  per 
lineal  ft : 

Studs,  180  pieces,  each  9'  9' 1,765.00 

Sills,  10  pieces,  each  15'  O'' 150.00 

Total 1,906.00      1,270.00 

Attic,  2"^  X  4^^ ;  I  ft.  B.  M.,  per  lineal  ft : 

Studs,  54  pieces,  each  8'  9'' 472.60 

Studs,  133  pieces,  each  6'  6'' 864.60 

Total 1,337.00         891.33 

Miscellaneous. 

Lineal  Ft        Ft  B.  M. 

Lookouts; 

50  pieces,  each3*Xl'X2' 26.00 

37  pieces,  each  6''Xl''X2' 87.00 

Furring,  for  brick  walls,  i''x2';  |  f t 
B.  M.,  per  lineal  ft. : 
126  pieces,  each  11'  O'' 1,376.00         229.16 

Grand  total  of  framing .  17, 906 .  25 


The  cost  of  the  framing  is  estimated  with  the  following 
analysis  as  a  basis: 

Cost  of  1,000  Feet  B.  M.  of  Hemlock. 
(Including  framing.) 

1,000  ft  of  hemlock i *14.00 

Nails  and  spikes,  allowing  100  lb.  to  3,000  ft,  of 

lumber,  at  *1. 80  per  100  lb .60 

Labor,  taking  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  material  as 

Ncost  of  framing , 7.00 
Co&t  per  thousand  feetB.  M. $21.60 
SvMtmary, 
The  amount  of  material,  as  previously  estimated, 
is  17,9Uii.a5  ft.  B.  M.,  which,  at  *21.60  per  M, 

kwill  make  the  total  cost  of  framing. •38C.T7 
aSEATEUKG   AND  SUtNOUS. 
Qnuntltlea. 

Sheathing. 

Ft  B.  M. 

Main  roof,  2,200  sq.  ft.  X 1  in 2,200 .  00 

Tower  roof,  370  sq.  ft  X 1  in 370.00 

Porch  roof,  (137  sq.  ft.  X 1  in 637.00 

Outside  walls,  2,417  sq.  ft.  XI  in 2.417.00 

Total  sheathing 5,634.00 

Shhigles. 
Area  to  be  covered  (sec  wall  sheathing),  2,417  sq,  ft. 
=  2-1.2  squares. 
Shingles,  4  in.  mde,  and  5  in.  exposure,  num- 
ber per  square 720 

Number  of  shingles  required,  24.2X720 17,424 

Add  5  per  cent,  for  waste 871 

Total  shingles 18,295 
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Cost. 

The  cost  of  sheathing"  in  place  is  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  that  for  hemlock  lumber,  121.60 
per  M.  The  total  sheathing  is  5,624  square 
feet,  which,  at  121.60  per  M,  will  make  the  cost 
of  sheathing 1121.48 

The  cost  of  shingles  is  based  on  the  following  analysis: 

Cost  of  IfiOO  Shingles  in  Place. 

1,000  shingles  XXX 15.00 

Labor:  one  man  can  lay  about  1,500  shingles  per  day ; 

wages  being  $2.25,  1,000  will  cost 1 . 50 

Nails  (about) 25 

Cost  per  thousand 16 .  75 

From  the  preceding  estimate,  the  number  of  shingles 
required  is  18,295,  which,  at  $6.75  per  1,000, 
will  make  the  cost  of  shingles  in  place 1123.49 

Summary, 

Sheathing $121.48 

Shingles 123.49 

Total  cost  of  sheathing  and  shingles $244. 97 


SXOORING. 

Qnantities. 

Sq.  Ft 

First  floor,  area  (net) 1,312 

Second  floor,  area  (net) 1,312 

Attic  floor,  area  (net) 1,071 

Porch  floors,  area  (net) 5,523 

Hemlock  Under  Flooring. 

Ft  B.  M. 

Adding  25  per  cent  to  the  net  areas  to  allow  for 
matching  and  waste,  the  quantity  of  -J-inch 
rough  flooring  required  for  the  first  two  floors 
is  2,624  +  (2,624X.25)  = 3,280 


■ESTIMATING  AND 
Wkite-Pine  Finish  Flooring. 


H 


Ft.  B.  M. 
The  total  area  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors 
is  3,695  square  feut.       Adding   25  per  ctjnl.  for 
waste,   the   quantity  of  f-inch   flooring  is  3,6U6 
eq.  £t.  +  {3,G95X.25)  = 4,619 

Yellovj-Pine  Porch  Flooring. 
Increasing  the  net  area    of  the   porch  floor  by  25 
per  cent.,  the  flooring  required  is  533  sq.  ft,-(- 
(5«3X.25)  = 654 

Ooat. 

The  estimated  cost  of  flooring  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 
Cost  of  1,000  Fttt  B.  M.,  Rough  Flooring. 

1,000  ft.  B,  M.,  hemlock WT-OO 

Labor,  50  per  cent,  of  cost  of  lumber 8,60 

Niiils,  33  lb.,  at  (il.80  pcrlLKJ  lb .00 

Cost  per  tliousand  feet  B.  M tAQ .  10 

Cost  of  1,000  Feet  23.  M.,  Finish  Flooring. 

1,000  ft.  B.  M,,  No.  2  white  pine t83.00 

Labor,  50  per  cent,  of  cost  of  lumber 11.00 

Nails .GO 

Cost  per  thousand  feet  B.  M $33 .  CO 

Cost  of  1,000  Feet  B.  M.,  Porch  Flooring. 

1,000  ft.  B.  M.,  No.  3  yellow  pine ..  ♦20.00 

Labor 10.00 

White  lead  for  joints  (about) .50 

Nails .CO 

Cost  per  thousand  feet  B.  M $31.10 

Summary. 

Hemloct,  3,280  ft,  B.  M,.  at  *•>(!.  10  per  M t85.61 

White  pine,  4,r.l!)  ft.  R.  M..  at  *33.fiO  per  M 155.19 

Yellow  pine,  (154  ft.  B.  M.,  at  *;!1.10  per  M 20.34 

Total  cost  of  flooring »2G1.U 
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MISC£L.L.AN£OUS  JTKMB. 
Quantities. 

Yellow-Pine  Lumber. 

Pt  B.  M. 

Porch  ceilingf,  same  as  porch  flooring" 654 

No.  1   White  Fine  Dressed  Lumber 

Cornice,  393  ft.  x2  ft.  6  in,  ^me  combinea  widtti  ot  the 

plain  members)  X  1\  in.  thick 1,228 

Spandrels,  357  sq.  ft.,  1  in.  thick 357 

Base,  128  lin.  ft.  X  G  in.  X 1  in 64 

16  porch  posts,  9  ft.  X  8  in.  X  8  in 768 

Total 2,417 

Cost. 

The  cost  of  yellow-pine  ceiling  is  the  same  as  that  for 
yellow-pine  flooring,  less  cost  of  white  lead  for  joints,  or 
$30.60. 

The  cost  of  No.  1  white-pine  lumber  may  be  analyzed  as 
follows: 

Cost  of  IfiOO  Feet  B,  M.  of  Planed  Lumber. 

No.  1  white  pine,  130.00  per  M $30.00 

Labor,  50  per  cent,  of  cost  of  lumber «     15.00 

Nails,  33  lb.,  at  $1.80  per  100  lb .60 

Cost  i)er  thousand  feet  B.  M $45.60 

Summary, 

654  ft.  B.  M. ,  yellow-pine  ceiling,  at  $30. 60  per  M . .     $20 .  01 
2,417  ft.  B.  M.,  white-pine  dressed  lumber,  at  $45.60 

per  M  110.21 

Total  cost  of  miscellaneous  items $130.22 


BECAPrmLiATION  OF  COST  OF  CARPENTRY. 

Framing $386.77 

Sheathing  and  shingles 244. 97 

Flooring 261.14 

Miscellaneous  items 130.22 

Total  cost  of  carpentry $1,023. 10 


SLATING. 

QaantlUeo.  Square*. 

Main  and  dormer  roofs 22.0 

Porch  Tooi 6.4 

Tower  roof,  370  sq.  ft 8.7 

The  cost  of  slating  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Cost  of  I  Square  of  Slating.  Per  Sqcare. 

Slates,  8'X12'  (6'Xl2',*4.00) W.OO 

Labor:   1  slater  will  average   2   squares  per  day; 

wapes  beinjr  J2.0I1  jjcr  day,  1   square  will  cost.  1,00 

Nails:  8'  X 12'  slates  require  5  lb.  9  oz.  (5.6  lb.)  of 
galvanized  nails  per  square,  which,  at  $2.20  per 

100  lb. ,  cost 12 

{6'X12'  require  7  lb.  6  oz.,  or  7.4  lb.,  costing  16  cents.) 

Roofing  felt,  1  roll 3.40 

Labor  and  nails  for  laying  felt .15 

(Flashing,  etc.,  itemized  separately.)       

Cost  per  square t8. 67 

Sn7nmary, 
Main,   dormer,  and  porch    roofs,   28,4  squares,  at 

tS.e?  per  square «346.S3 

Tower  roofs,  .1.7  squares  of  fi'xl'i'  slates  at  *S.21 
per  sqiiare  (cost  per  square  for  labor,  J1.50,  to 
compensate  for  extra  work  in  cutting,  etc.).. ..        30.38 
Cost  of  slating. $276.60 
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MISCEULAITEOUS  ITEMS. 
Quantities  and  Cost. 

Tin  roof  on  bay  window,  38  sq.  ft,  at  11  cents  per 

sq.  ft $4.18 

Tin  for  valleys,  191  sq.  ft.,  at  10  cents  per  sq.  ft. . .  19.10 
Flashing  around  chimneys  and  dormers,  90  sq.  ft., 

at  10  cents  per  sq.  f t 9.00 

Gutters,  100  lin.  ft,  26  in.  wide,  at  21^  cents  per  ft.  21.50 
Conductor  pipe,  4-inch  galvanized  iron,  146  lin.  ft, 

at  20  cents  per  lin.  ft 29.20 

Terra-cotta  ridge  tiles,  70  lin.  ft,  at  40  cents  per 

lin.  ft 28.00 

Terra-cotta  finials,  3,  2  ft  high,  at  $6.00  each 18.00 

Tower  finial,  copper 10.00 

Total $138.98 

(Labor  included  in  above  prices.) 


RECAPITUI^TION  OF  COST  OF  KOOFING. 

Slating $276.60 

Miscellaneous , 138.98 

Total  cost  of  roofing $415.58 


PliASTERING. 

69.  Plastering  varies  in  price  according  to  its  position 
and  quality.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  separate 
schedule  of  each  class  of  work,  so  that  any  increase  or 
decrease  in  quantity  may  be  easily  added  to  or  deducted 
from  the  estimate. 

Quantities. 

Three- Coat   Work,  Sq.  Ft  Sq.  Yd 

First-story  walls,  642'x  9'9f '' 5,284.5 

First-story  ceiling  (take  measurement  of 

flooring) 1,312 

Second-story  walls,  609'  X  9' 5,481 

Second-story  ceiling 1,312 

Attic  walls,  190'  X  8'  + 156'  X  6' 2,456 

Attic  ceiling 831 

Total  of  three-coat  plastering. . . .  16,676.5  1,853 
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Two-Coal   Work. 

Sq.  PL 
Cellar  ceiling,  use  same  measurements  as 

Sq-Yi 
143. » 

following' 

stcring. 
ser 

Ccrniees. 

Cornice,  4y3'xl' girth 493 

Cost. 
The   cost  of   the  plastering  is  based   on   the 
analyses : 

Cost  of  100  Square  Yards  of  Three-Coat  Pla 
1,440  laths,  IJ  in.  wide,  \  in.  spacing,  at  tS.lO 

Labor:  putting  on  lath,  carpenter,  1  day. 

13  bushels  of  lime,  at  25  cents  per  bushel 

siaa 

1  busliel  of  hair,  S  lb.,  at  4  cents  per 

1^  loads  of  plastering  sand,  at  tl.50  per  bushel 8.25 

1  barrel  of  plaster  of  Paris,  at  *1, 50  per  barrel 50 

Labor: 

Plasterer,  SJ 'days,  at  83.00  per  day 9.75 

Helper,  SJdays,  at  «1.50  per  day 3.75 

Cartage 1.00 

Total *2G.a<J 

Cost  per  sq.  yd.,  $20.29  —  100  =  20  cents,  approximately. 

Cost  of  100  Square   Yards  of  Two-Coal  Plastering. 

Cost  of  lath,  nails,  and  carpenter  work,  same  as  for 

three-coat  work t5 .  475 

10  bushels  of  lime,  at  25  cents  per  bushel 2.50 

5  bushel,  or  G  lb.,  of  hair,  at  4  cents  per  lb S4 

1  load  of  sand 1 .  50 

\  barrel  plaster  of  Paris,  at  tl.50 50 
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Labor: 

Plasterer,  ^  days,  at  $3. 00  per  day 16 .  75 

Helper,  2J  days,  at  $L50  per  day 3.375 

Cartage 1.00 

Total $21.34 

Cost  per  sq.  yd.,  121. 34 -r- 100  =  21  cents,  approximately. 

Cosi  of  Stucco  Cornice  per  Square  Foot. 

Assumed  cost  per  square  foot $0.24 

Summary, 

From  the  preceding  estimates  of  quantities  and  costs  the 
following  figures  are  obtained : 

1,853  sq,  yd.  of  3-coat  work,  at  26  cents  per  sq.  yd,.  $481.78 
143.6  sq.  yd.  of  2-coat  work,  at  21  cents  per  sq.  yd..  30.10 
787  sq.  ft  of  stucco  cornice,  at  24  cents  per  sq.  ft. .     188.88 

Total  cost  of  plastering *700.82 


JOINERY. 

70.  As  there  are  so  many  different  sizes  in  the  joinery 
work,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  detailed  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  each ;  but  the  general  method  of  obtaining  the 
costs  is  that  given  in  the  preliminary  articles  on  "Joinery." 


BOOR  FR.VMES. 

First  Floor, 

Chestnut  frames — ^jambs  ly  rabbeted;  casing  |' x 5^',  with 

J-inch  edge  mold;    back-band  molding  J-^X2'';  plinth 
and  comer  blocks: 

1  frame,  3'  2^x7' 9' XC  (vestibule) 83.30 

1  frame,  3'  "Z"  X 7'  9^  X  9'  (3-inch  jamb),  front  door. .       4 .  14 

1  frame,  5'C''x7'  9' X 14' (sliding  door) 3.80 

1  frame,  4'x7' 9''X  U'^ 3.75 

1  frame,  3'x7'9'Xl4'' 3.02 

8  frames,  2'8''X7'  9''XC^  *3.:53  each C.G6 

2  frames,  22''X7'  9'X4%  $2.32  each. 4.64 
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WhitepJne — ^jambsC'xIJ'  rabbeted;  casings  J' X6': 
back-band  moldiug  2'Hi'i  plinth  and  comer 
blocks: 

4  frames.  8' 8'x7' 9',  W-SS  each tl3.8a| 

8  frames,  2' 6' X 7' 9%  «3. 94  each 6.481 

1  frame,  t'  lO'XT'  9' 3.88  j 

Total «53.24J 

Second  Floor. 
Wliite  pine,  simQar  to  first  floor; 

8  frames,  3'  8'X7'C',  »3.28  each t26.24^ 

6  frames,  2'  0'x7'6',  »2.08  each 17.88  j 

1  frame.  2' 2'X7'  G' 8.78  J 

1  frame,  2'  4'X7'  fl' 2-80 J 

1  frame,  2'  e'x7'  0' 2.70l 

Total »52.a4'l 

Attic. 
White  pine,  similar  to  second-floor  doors; 

6  frames,  2'8'X(i'8'  at  »2.72 •16.3&  \ 

1  frame,  2'  (I'xC  0' S.48 

Total ; »18.80 

Sutttitiary. 

First  floor •53.24 

Second  floor 52.34 

Attic 18.80 

Total  cost  of  door  frames $124.38 


The  prices  of  doors  do  not  include  hardware  or  labor  in 
hanying,  both  of  which  items  will  be  found  in  the  hardware 
bill. 

First  Story. 
Solid  chestnut,  C  and  7  raised  panels,  planted  moldings: 

1  pair  sliding,  2'  'J"  X  7'  H"  X'^i" 116.20 

1  single  sliding.  4'X7'  9"x2' 14.13 
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Iringlesliding,  8'X7'9'X2' $9.26 

1  lavatory,  2'  4'X6'Xlf'  (frame  included  in  pan- 
eling)         7.46 

3  closet  doors,  22^^  X  7'  9''  X  If'',  solid  molded,  inclu- 

ding glass  in  upper  panel,  at  15 .  60  each 11 .  20 

Veneered  Chestnut  Doora 

I  front  door,  3'  2'X  7'  9''x2i^  3-panel,  glass  in  top 

panel,  price,  including  glass $12.55 

I  vestibule  door,  3'  2^X  7'  9^X2^%  3-panel,  glass  in 

top  panel,  price,  including  glass 12 .  55 

Veneered  Chestnut  and  Pine  Doors. 

lin  butler's  pantry,  2'8''X7'  9^X2^ $8.32 

1  in  butler's  pantry,   2'  8'' X 7'  9'X If -     7.95 

White-Pine  Doors,  Raised  Panels. 

2  glass  doors,  2'  4'  X  5'  X  1\%  1-panel,  at  tl .  50  (china 

closet,  no  frame^ $3.00 

4  doors,  2'  8'  X  7'  9"^  X  If,  5-panel,  solid  moldings,  at 

$2.50  each 10.00 

2  doors,  2'  6"  X  7'  9^  X  ir»  5-panel,  solid  moldings,  at 

$2.30  each 4.60 

1  door,  2'  10'  X  7'  9'  X  2"^,  5-panel,  solid  molded 3 .  00 

2  outside  cellar  doors,  at  $1 .00  each 2.00 

Total $122.22 

Second  Floor, 

l^inch  white  pine,  5-panel,  solid  molded,  raised  panels: 

8  doors,  2'8''X7'  6^  at  $2.30 $18.40 

6  doors,  2' 6^X7'  6',  at  $2.15 12.90 

1  door,  2 '  6 '  X  3 '  6  "^ 1 .  00 

1  door,  2'  2'  X 7'  e'^ 2.00 

1  door,  2'  4^"  X 7'  6' 2.10 

8  wardrobe  doors,  2'  2*  X  6'  X  \\''y  including  glass  pan- 
els, at  $1.50  each 3.00 

Total $39.40 
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J I  tic. 
White  pine,  similar  to  second  floor: 

1  stuck-inoldcd  dcxjr,  !J'  (I'xC  0',  glass  panel tS. 

|]  doors,  2'  8'Xfi'  8%  at  J3.00 12.00  i 

Total tl4.16  • 

Summary. 

First  story »122.28  ' 

Second  story 89 .  10 

Attic 14.76 

Total  cost  of  doors tl76.3d 


■WETDOW  FItAUSS. 

Ctllar. 
No.  2  wlilte  pine,  IJ'x?'  rabbeted  jamba  and  head,  and  ' 
2'X7'  sill.     Complete,  set  in  place; 

1  window,  3  lights,  13'XIO' «1.0fl 

2  windows,  1  light,  IB'xlO',  at  *.?!)  each 1.58 

4  windows,  2  lights,  U'XIO',  at  t.93esich 8.68 

I!  windows,  -i  Hfflits,  I  !">;  ]("!'.  at  %.%-l  ench 2.46 

2  windows,  2  lights,  IS'XlO',  at  *.87  each 1.74 

1  window,  3  lights,  H'XIO' 1.03 

Total $11.58 

Firs!  Story. 

Frames  in  Brickwork. 

Rti.t  frames,  pulley  stiles  and  lianging  stiles  ll",  sills  2',  and 

outer  easinji'  |",  all  of  No.  :J  white  pine.     Inside  casing 

with  molded    baek  band   5V°  X  |-",  stool    I'XIJ',  apron 

^''Xj",  sash  stop  VxiV.     Complete,  set  in  place: 

1  window,  2  li.yhls,  A(\"  X^^'l" $4.13 

2  windows,  S  lights,  lS"x^a'',  at  *;t.:tO  each C.GO 

1  window,  -l  lights,  •;i{"X-Vi" 3.(10 

1  window,  2  lights.  lU'x^i^" 3.80 

2  windows,  -i  ]igiits,  ■M'x'.Vi",  curved,  at  J7.80 15. CO 

♦33.73 


t 
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Forward $33.73 

1  window,  2  lights,  80''  X  32'' 3 .  90 

1  window,  2  lights,  22''x24'' 3.36 

1  window,  4  lights,.  31''  X  32"  (double) 6 .  80 

2  windows,  3   lights,  15''X28''  (casement),  at   14.00  8.00 

Total *55.79 

Frames  in  Wooden  Walls. 
Pulley  stiles  1  J",  sill  2",  subsills  1^",  outside  casings  Y^  inside 
c^ing  with  molded  back  band  hyy^W  stool  4''XlJ^^ 

apron  5"  X  J",  sash  stop  Y  X  li^  all  of  white  pine.  Com- 
plete, set  in  place : 

1  window,  single  light,  14''X28' $3.00 

3  windows,  2  lights,  26"  X 32",  at  $3.44  each 10. 32 

1  window,  2  lights,  22" X  32" 3.24 

Total $16.56 

Second  Story, 

1  window,  single  light,  14"  X 28" $3.00 

2  windows,  single  light,  44" X  28",  at  $4. 35  each 8 . 70 

2  windows,  single  light,  23"  X  28",  at  $3 .  30  each 6 .  60 

3  windows,  single  light,  28"X 28",  at  $3.47  each 10.41 

2  windows,  single  light,  36"X28"  (curved),  at  $7.36 

each 14.72 

8  windows,  single  light,  26"  X  28",  at  $3 .  29  each 9.87 

1  window,  single  light,  20"X28* 3.37 

4  windows,  single  light,  30"x38",  at  $3.67  each 14.68 

Total $71.35 

Attic. 

a  windows,  single  light,  18"  X  18",  at  $3 .06  each ....  $6.12 

1  window  (circular),  24"  diameter 3.00 

2  double  windows,  two  lights,  22"  X  24"  (curved),  at 

$6.48  each 12.96 

1  double  window,  2  lights,  21" X  2^" 3.20 

1  double  window,  2  lights,  28"x20^ 6.60 

1  double  window,  2  lights,  24"x20" 6.30 

1  window,  2  lights,  28"x20" 3.25 

1  window,  2  lights,  30"x28" i 3.67 

Total $45.10 
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Summary. 

Cellar Ml. 58 

First  story  in  bricic  walls 65.79 

First  story  in  frame 16 .  56 

Second  story 71.35 

Attic 45  .ID 

Total  cost  of  window  frames (3UU.3S 

WIS  DOW  8ASH. 

Cellar. 
1  J-inch  white  pine,  glazed  (price  does  not  include  hardware): 

1  sash,  3  hghls,  13'XIO* •0.64 

2  sashes,  1  light,  16' X 10'.  at  t.a?  each 64 

4  sashes,  alights,  ll'xlO*,  ut  *.  36  each l.« 

3  sashes,  3  lights,  11' X  10',  at  #.33  eacli fig 

2  sashes,  8  lights  13'XIO',  at  ». 31  each 62 

1  sash,  3  lights,  ll'XlO' .50 

Total »4.73 

Fini  Stvry. 
Chestnut,  1  J-inch,  prices  including  glazing',  hanging  sash,  and 
putting  on  stops: 

1  pair,  single  light,  40'x32' %5.&& 

2  pairs,  single  light,  18°x3-2',  at  »3.50  per  pair 5.00 

1  pair,  single  light,  24'x;t5' 2.75 

1  pair,  single  light,  34' X 3.;' S.61 

2  pairs,  single  light,  3G'X35'  (cuned),  at  J9.00  per 

pair 18.00 

2  pairs,  single  light,  31'X32'  (double),  at  $4.02  per 

pair 8.04 

1  pair,  single  light,  .'!0'x3-i' 4.03 

1  pair,  single  light,  22'X24'' 2.62 

8  pairs,  3  lights.  lo'xSS'  (casement),  at  14.37 8.74 

Pine: 

1  sash,  1  light,  14''X28' 1.25 

3  pairs,  2  lights,  2t;'x:i-r,  m  *:}.ri8  per  pair 10.74 

1  pair,  2  lights,  23'  X  3-2' 2.96 

Total 173.29 
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Piixe:  Second  Story. 

1  sash,  1  light,  U'x28' $1.25 

2  sashes,  2  lights,  W X 28%  at  $5.00  per  pair 10.00 

2  sashes,  1  light,  ^V  X  28%  at  *2 .  75  per  pair 5 .  50 

3  sashes,  1  light,  28*^X28%  at  $3.31  per  pair 9.93 

2  sashes,  1  light,  36'  X  28'  (curved),  at  $8 .  42 16 .  84 

3  sashes,  1  light,  26'- X28%  at  $3.17  per  pair 9.51 

Isash,  1  light,  20'X28' 2.50 

4sashes,  1  light,  30'X28',  at  $3.54 14.16 

Total $69.69 

Attic. 
2  pairs,  2  lights,  18'X18',  at  $1.80 $3.60 

1  pair,  circular,  24'  diameter 2.60 

4  pairs,  2  lights,  22' X 24'  (curved),  at  $4.22 16.88 

2  pairs,  2  lights,  21'x24',  at  $2.10 4.20 

3  pairs,  2  lights,  28'X20',  at  $2.50 7.50 

2  pairs,  2  Ughts,  24'x20',  at  $2.12 4.24 

1  pair,  2  lights,  30'x28' 2.50 

Total : $41.52 

Screen  Frames  for  Porch. 
Rails  and  stiles,  white  pine,  4'xl}%  two  muntins  each: 

1  frame,  36'X16' $0.30 

1  frame,  90'X16' 1.00 

1  frame,  88'X16' 95 

1  frame,  60'  X 16' .' 60 

2  frames,  94'X  16',  at  $1.10  each 2.20 

2  frames,  66'  X 16',  at  $.65  each 1.30 

1  frame,  24'  X 16' .25 

1  frame,  84'  X 16' 90 

1  frame,  20'  X 16' .20 

Total $7.70 

Summary, 
CeUar. $4.73 

First  story -  73.29 

Second  story 69.69 

Attic 41 .  52 

Screens 7.70 

Total  cost  of  window  sash $196.93 


Cellar  Stairs. 

S2  it.  of  hemlock,  at  ».014  per  ft W.TS  j 

4S  ft.  of  planed  white  pine,  at  ♦.08  per  ft 1 .38  | 

Lubur:  Vi  risers,  at  #.20  CKch 2. -10  < 

Total wTfil  j 

Biuk  Stairs, 

72  ft.  plane3  white  pine,  at  #.03  per  ft t3.14^ 

White-pine  hand  rails,  IS  ft.,  at  ».  10  per  ft 1.1 

Labor:  13  riisers.  at  #.25  each 3.aS  | 

Total «7.ai  \ 

Main  Stairs. 

835  it.  of  heoJock,  at  ».014  per  ft M.& 

185  ft.  of  chestnut,-at  ».045  per  ft 8.3Sl 

19  ft.  of  chestnut  hand  rail,  at  #.50  per  ft 21-50  | 

8C  tnmed  chestnut  balusters,  2'X2'X10',  at  1.10 

each 8.60 

1  box  newel,  8'x8'Xi'  C",  chestnut,  paneled,  with 

molded  cap 8.00 

7  newels,  Ti'xS'X-i'  C,  clicstnut,  with  turned  pend- 
ants, at  H.W ■ 28.00 

2  newels,  5'  x  5"  X 12',  chestnut,  with  turned  caps,  at 

$8.(10 10.00 

Spandrel,  3U  sq,    ft.,  10  raised  panels,  |-inch  thick 

stiles  and  rails,  l]-inch  thick  planted  molding, 

at  J. IS  per  sq.  ft .'...  5.40 

Paneled  partition  under  stairs,  ehestnut,  17  sq,  ft., 

at  «i.l8pcr  sq.  ft 3.06 

String  moldinir,  AC'  <>i  V/ x'-i" .  ehestnut,  att.09...  4.14 

Skirt  moldinff,  AC  ^^t^Y'XY•  fhcstnut,  t.OS......  .98 

Soffit  molding.  :;S'of  fxd',  ehestnut,  *.025 95    - 

Labor:  3.5  risers,  at  *1.15  each 40.25 

Total <I52.84 
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Summary. 

Cellar  stairs 14.51 

Back  stairs 7.21 

Main  stairs 152.84 

Total  cost  of  stairs $164.56 


laSCEUlAJrEOTJS  rNTERIOB  JOnTEBT. 

First  story:  Baseboard. 

Chestnut,  J'X6',  with  molding  worked  on  face, 
tongned  into  surbase,l J' X 6%  139  ft.,  at  $.26  per 
lin.ft $36.14 

White  pine,  i'X9%  plain,  90  ft.,  at  $.055 4.95 

Second  story: 

White  pine,  Y  X  9%  molded,  300  ft. ,  at  $ .  09  per  lin.  ft.     27 .  00 

Attic: 

White  pine,  J'X6%  molded,  290  ft,  at  $.03 8.70 

Total $76.79 

First  story:  Wainscoting. 

White  pine,  |'X2J%  beaded  and  matched  boards, 

4  ft.  high,  132  sq.  ft.,  at  $.065  per  sq.  f t $8.58 

Molded  cap,  ly  X 1^%  65  ft,  at  $.02^  per  ft 1.46 

Chestnut,  paneled,  67' X 4'  high  =  208  sq.  ft.,  at  $.18 

per  sq.  ft 48.24 

Molded  cap,  IJ'^X^',  67^  ft,  at  $.10  per  ft 6.70 

Second  story  (bathroom) : 

White  pine,  Y  X  W%  matched  boards,  4  ft  high,  128 

sq.  ft,  at  $.005  per  sq.  f t 8.32 

Total $73.30 

Picture  Molding. 
Chestnut,  3'Xli',  231ft,  at  $.09 $20.79 

China  Closet, 

No.  1  white  pine,  dressed,  97  ft  B.  M.,  at  $.03  per  ft  $2.91 

Crown  molding,  l^''x3'',  8  ft,  at  $.045  per  ft 36 

Labor:  1  man,  2  days,  at  $2.25 4.50 

Total $7.77 
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Shelving. 

Na  1  white  pine,  60  ft.  B.  M.,  at  ». 03  per  ft ♦l.M 

I.abor:  1  man,  1  day,  at  t2.1i5 2.25 

Total »3.75 

Summary. 

Baseboard, , t7fl.79 

Wainscoting 73.30 

Picture  molding S0.T9 

China  closet 7-77 

Shelving. 3.75 

Total  cost  of  miscellaneous  items #182.40 


HISCBI.t.AN£OUS  EXTERIOR  WORK. 

Moldings. 

850  ft.  crown  molding,  li'x4',  at  ».05 »17.80 

356  ft.  bed  molding,  1'X3',  at  1.03 10.68 

856  ft  bed  molding,  I'XU'.  at  1. 01 J 6.31 

74  ft.  bed  molding.  I'x2'.  at  *.02 1.48 

356  ft.  bed  molding,  ^'x^',  at  ».01 3.56 

64  ft.  neck  molding,  at  J. 01 .64 

3Sft.  cove  molding,  \'y.\\',  at  $.01} .45 

Miscellaneous. 
Wliitc  pine: 

35  ft.  triglyphs,  at  *.10 $3.50 

207turned  balusters,  2'Xl'6',  for  porches,  at  t.lO.  20.70 

02  ft.  molded  hand  rail,  5' X  3',  at*. 30 27.60 

02  ft  bottom  rail,  5'X3',  at  $.15 13.80 

200  dentils,  2'X2'X3',  at  $.01 2.00 

432  ft  B.M.,  outside  window  casing,  at  *. 03 12.96 

137  ft  window  cap,  8'  X  \\',  at  $.02 2.74 

23  ft  B.  M.,  for  balustrade  posts,  at  t.03 .69 

Casing  for  circular  window, 1.00 

Semicircular  head  casing  ovcroutsidedoorindormer  1.60 

Total  cost  of  exterior  work 1126.44 
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KKCAPrnrLATION  OF  COST  OF  JOINERY. 

Door  frames ,  $124.38 

Doors 176.38 

Window  frames 200.38 

Window  sash 196.93 

Stairs 164.56 

Miscellaneous  interior  joinery 182 .  40 

Miscellaneous  exterior  work 126 .  44 

Total  cost  of  joinery $1,171.47 


HARDWARE. 

71.  The  prices  given  in  the  following  list  are  based  on 
the  use  of  the  best  quality  of  hardware  in  the  market 
Should  inferior  quality  be  used,  these  prices  would  probably 
be  50  per  cent.  less.  The  cost  of  labor  is  assumed  to  be  one- 
fifth  the  cost  of  the  hardware. 


Qnaritltles  and  Coet* 

Locks. 

One  6f-inch  mortise  front-door  lock,  with  bronze 

furniture  complete $7.50 

One  4J-inch  mortise  vestibule-door  lock,  with  bronze 

furniture  complete 7.00 

One  5^-inch  flush  pull  mortise  lock  for  double  sli- 
ding door 3.50 

Two  5^inch  flush  pull  mortise  locks  for  single  sli- 
ding door,  with  bronze  furniture  complete  ....  5.50 

Eighteen  4i-inch  mortise  knob  locks,  at  $2.20 39.60 

Ten  4-inch  duplex  flush  cupboard  locks,  at  $1.85. . .  18.50 

Six  2f-inch  mortise  knob  locks,  at  $1.60 9.60 

One  2-inch  steel  spring  padlock .60 

Labor,  20  per  cent,  of  cost  of  locks 18.36 

Total $110. le 


Hinges. 
One  pair  of  double-acting  checking  spring  hinges 

with  bronze  push  plates,  for  double-acting  door  tXQ.S^ 

2  pairs  5''X5'  bron2e  loose  pin  butts,  at  81.95 3.90 

33  pairs  4" X 4' bronze  loose  pin  butts,  at  tl.40 46.20 

%  pairs  3*x3'  bronze  loose  pin  butts,  at  t.OO I.ISO 

Labor,  20  per  cent,  of  cost  of  butts 13.48 

Total t71.88 

Miscellaneous. 
Thirty-two  l^'X^I'  bronze   self-locking  sash  fasts, 

ati.80 »28.60 

Five  2'X2}'  bronze  cupboard  turns,  at  t.iO 2.00 

Four  6' X  If  bronze  flush  bolts,  at  »1.50 6.00 

Three doz,  5-inch  japanned-iron  coat  hooks,  at  $.50.  1.50 

1,200  lb.  oflcad  sash  weights,  at  $.07 84.00 

1  galvanized -iron  hasp  and  staple .30 

1  McCabe  patent  door  hanger,  double 4.35 

2  McCabe  patent  door  hangers,  single,  at  $2.70. . . .  6.40 
6  hanks  of  solid  braided  sash  cord,  13|lb.,  att.SO. 

pt-r  lb 2.70 

Four  2J-inch  bronze  draw  pulls,  at  $.10 .40 

Labor,  20  per  cent,  of  cost 26.43 

Total $158.58 

Sumntary. 

Locks •110.16 

Butts 74.88 

Miscellaneous 158.58 

Total  cost  of  hardware $343.62 


HEATIXG   ATfD    VKXTILATING    SYSTEM. 

73.  In  taking  off  quantities  for  the  beating  and  venti- 
lating contract,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  furnace  and  pipes,  re};istcrs  and  borders,  and  the  fire- 
place furniture  ate  u.su:illy  supplied  by  three  different 
nianufacttircrs. 
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Qnantitles  and  Cost* 

Furnace. 

One  63-inch  cast-iron  portable  furnace  set  tip  in 

place $126.00 

War tn- Air  and  Smoke  Pipes, 

12  ft  of  4''X8'' tin  W.  A.  pipe,  at  JO.  11 $1.32 

12  ft.  of  3^X12''  tin  W.  A.  pipe,  at  $0.12 1.44 

13  ft.  of  4^^X10^  tin  W.  A.  pipe,  at  $0.12 1.66 

61  ft.  of  lO''  round  tin  W.  A.  pipe,  at  $0.12 7.3:i 

12^  ft.  of  S''  round  tin  W.  A.  pipe,  at  $0.10 1.26 

4  ft.  of  8^  galvanized-iron  smoke  pipe,  at  $0.15  . . ..  .60 

17  ft.  of  lO''  round  fireclay  flue  lining,  at  $0.26. .  .•  4.26 

2^  ft.  of  %'*  round  fireclay  flue  lining,  at  $0.20 60 

Labor,  one-third  of  cost  of  materials 6.08 

Total $24.32 

Registers. 

Three  14''xl6'  japanned  floor  registers,  at  $2.37..  $7.11 

One  V  X 10"  japanned  floor  register .67 

One  12"  X 15"  japanned  floor  register 1.60 

Two  7"  X  9"  japanned  floor  registers,  at  $0.57 '      1.14 

One  10''  X 12"  japanned  floor  register .84 

Two  12"  X 15"  japanned  wall  registers,  at  $1. 60 ... .  3 .  00 

One  10"  X 12"  japanned  wall  register .84 

Labor,  one- third  of  cost  of  materials 6.00 

Total $20.00 

Tin  Register  Boxes. 

Threel4'Xl6''X4^at  $0.80 $2.40 

One  7"  X 10"  X  4",  at 57 

Two  10" X  12" X 4",  at  $0.75 1.60 

Two  15  " X  12" X4",  at  $0.75 1.60 

Two7"x9"x4",  at  $0.57 1.14 

Labor,  one-third  of  cost  of  materials 2.37 

Total $9.48 
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Soapstenc  Borders, 

Three  for  14* X 16'  registers,  at  %%,%% 16.66 

Onefor  r'XIO'  register 66 

One  for  I2'xl5*  register 1.47 

Two  for  7' X  9*  registers,  at  »0.66 1.32 

One  for  10'Xl2'  register 1.03 

Lat>or,  onc-third  of  cost  of  materials,..,, 3.71 

Total »14.»* 

MUcella  neous. 

15  elbows,  10  inches  in  diameter,  at  tO.SS tS.io 

2  elbows,  8  inches  in  diameter,  at  t0.20 .40 

10  sheets  of  "IC"  tin,  20'x3*i',  at»O.I0 1.00 

2  cold-air  boxes,  each  ^4  ft.  long,  of  20-inch  earthen 
pipe,  with  two  slide  dampers  and  screens,  at 

»0.80per  foot  of  pipe 38.40 

Labor,  one- third  of  cost  of  materials 14.52 

Total ♦68.07 

Summary. 

Furnace ." $126.00 

Warm-air  and  smoke  pipes. 24 .  32 

Registers 20.00 

Register  boxes 9.48 

Soapstone  borders 14.84 

Miscellaneous 58.07 

Total  cost  of  heating  and  ventilating  system.  $261. 71 


PLUMBING    AND    GAS-FITTING. 

73.  A  complete  list  of  the  plumbing  fixtures,  together 
with  the  sizes,  lengths,  and  materials  of  all  pipes,  should  be 
tabulated  so  as  to  be  easy  of  reference  ia  case  of  alteration 
in  the  schedule. 
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PLITMBIKG. 
Quantities  and  Coet. 

Fixtures. 

1  double-oven  brick-set  kitchen  range  with  water- 
back;  to  be  selected  by  the  owner;  complete. . .     $50.00 

1  Class  A,  brown-glazed  earthenware  sink, 
30'' X 20'' XT'";  with  countersunk  slate  slab 
and  back  18  inches,  high,  front  and  side  aprons 
7  inches  deep.  Polished  brass  legs  for  slab 
and  sink ;  apron  holders,  2-inch  cast  brass,  pol- 
ished; S  trap  with  waste  pipe  to  floor;  and  pol- 
ished improved  ** Fuller"  faucets;  complete...       65.00 

1  Class  A,  porcelain  recess  pantry  sink,  white 
enameled  inside,  with  nickel-plated  standing 
waste  overflow;  with  nickel-plated  l^inch 
brass  trap  and  pipe  to  floor;  nickel-plated  sup- 
ply pipes  to  floor;  nickel-plated  2-inch  support- 
ing stand,  and  heavy  nickel-plated  ** Fuller" 
faucets,  marked  hot  and  cold ;  complete 50.00 

1  six-foot  porcelain-lined,  roll  rim,  Roman  pattern, 
cast-iron  bath,  with  cast-iron  feet,  painted  one  coat 
outside,  with  nickel-plated  combination  stand- 
ing waste, compression  star  handle  supply  valves 
at  foot,  with  A^/ and  ^^/^/ name  plates;  complete      68.00 

1  improved  porcelain  siphon-jet  water  closet,  with 
quartered-oak  seat  and  cover,  quartered-oak 
siphon  cistern,  with  nickel-plated  brass  brack- 
ets, nickel-plated  brass  flush  pipe;  nickel-plated 
chain  and  china  pull,  and  brass  floor  flange; 
complete 56.00 

I  left-hand  comer  open  lavatory,  Italian  marble 
slab,  33''X24\  with  16-inch  back  and  end; 
5-inch  aprons,  nickel-plated  recess  legs;  oval 
basin,  IQ^'XlS',  ivory  tinted;  nickel-plated 
combination  supply;  "Fuller"  faucets;  stand-  , 
ing  waste  and  trap;  nickel-plated  pipes  to  floor; 
nickel-plated  apron  holders;  china  handles  to 
faucets  marked  hot  and  cold;  complete 58.00 

$347.00 


4 

38.00 

i 
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Forward ; «347.00 

1  Italian  marble  comer  lavatory  slab  2S'x88',  with 
12-inch  backs;  2  nickel- platc-d  brackets,  one 
H-inch  round  basin  with  hut  and  cold 
"Fuller"  bibbs;  combination  standing;  waste; 

l^inch  trap  to  wall;  complete 38.00 

1  set  of  3  Class  A,  brown-glazed  earthenware  wash 
tubs,3(i  inches  long.  25  inches  wide,  and  1+ inches 
deep;  with  IJ-inch  lead  waste  pipe  and  3-inch 
trap;  nickel-plated  waste  plugs  and  sockets, 
and  nickel-plated  "Fuller"  pattern  flange  and 
tliirable  faucets  for  hot  and  cold ;   complete...       48.00 

Cost  of  fixtures «43a.O0 

WaUr  Suppfy. 
1  forty-g^allon    galvanizcd-iron    boiler,    stand,    and 

cotipllngs,  complete tlS.OO 

Tapping  and  corponitiun-cock  permits S .  00 

1  curb  box 2.00 

10  ft.  of  l-indi  brass  pipe  and  Sttiugs fi.OO 

40  ft  of  1-inchAAA  lead  pipe 15.00 

4-1  ft.  of  l-incli  galvanizod-irun  pipe 4.00 

12u  ft.  of  f-inch  gulvaiiized-ironpipe 7.00 

80  ft.  of  ^-inch  galvanizcd-iron  pipe 4.00 

30  pounds  of  fittings B.OO 

1  one-inch  stop  and  waste  cock 1 .  50 

8  three-quarter-inch  stop  and  waste  cocks 7.00 

3  hiilf-inch  slop  and  waste  cocks 2.50 

Straps  and  hangers 1 .00 

2  g;irden  hose  bibbs 2.00 

Cost  of  water-supply  system t76 .  00 

Drainnge. 
213  ft.    4-in,    extra   heavy   cast-iron    asphalt- coated 

soil  pipe tC5 .  00 

20  ft.    3-in.  extra  heavy  cast-iron  asphalt- coated 

soil  pipe 4.00 

110  ft.  2-in.   extra  heavy  east-iron   asphalt -coated 

soil  pipe 17.00 
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80  ft  4-inch  extra  heavy  cast-iron  asphalt-coated 

soil-pipe  fittings 124.00 

4  ft.  3-inch    extra  heavy  cast-iron   asphalt-coated 

soil-pipe  fittings 2.50 

24  ft.  2-inch  extra  heavy  cast-iron  asphalt-coated 

soil-pipe  fittings 7.50 

90  ft  of  6-inch  salt-glazed  earthenware  sewer  pipe.  10.00 

62  ft.  of  5-inch  salt-glazed  earthenware  sewer  pipe.  6.00 

140  ft  of  4- inch  salt-glazed  earthenware  sewer  pipe.  8.00 

1  six-inch  fitting 1 .00 

7  five-inch  fittings 4.00 

18  four-inch  fittings 7.00 

Portland  cement 2.00 

100  lb.  of  lead 5.00 

Oakum 1.00 

Wall  hooks 1.00 

1  four-inch  running  trap 2 .  00 

4  four-inch  ground  brass  ferrule  cleanouts 2 .  00 

3  cast-iron  manhole  covers 3.00 

1  fresh-air  inlet  box 1.00 

1  four-inch  lead  bend 1.5G 

1  four-inch  brass  ferrule .20 

10  ft  of  2-inch  lead  waste  pipe 2.50 

14  ft  of  l^inch  lead  pipe 2.50 

12  two-inch  brass  ferrules 1 .50 

2  two-inch  lead  traps 2.50 

2  square  feet  of  6-pound  sheet  lead .70 

3  four-inch  wire-basket  strainers .40 

20  lb.  of  wiping  solder 4.00 

Total 1188.00 

Labor. 
Labor,  assumed  to  be  one-fourth  cost  of  all  ma- 
terials =  I697.80X.25  =  $174.45 

Summary, 

Fixtures $433.00 

Water-supply  system 76 .00 

Drainage 188.80 

Labor 174.45 

Total  cost  of  plumbing $872.25 


GAS-TTTTINO. 
Qaantltlea  and  Oast. 

CclUr:  Fijctures. 

a  brackets,  1  burner,  each  at  t.RO il.OO 

First  floor: 

Parlor,  1  chandelier.  4  burners 80.00 

'X  brackets,  double  swiny,  1  burner,  each  at  (fi.OO.  10. (k) 

Diniug  room,  1  chandelier,  4  burners 20.(10 

2  brackets,  double  swing,  1  burner,  each  at  tS.OO.  6.00 

Hall,  1  chandelier,  4  burners 25.00 

Library,  1  cliaudeljer,  a  burners SO.OO 

2  brackets,  double  swing,  1  burner,  each  at  13.00.  $.00 

Lavatory,  1  bracket,  1  burner,  double  swing ?  50 

Kitchen,  1  center  fixture,  2  burners..  ^ 4.00 

1  side  light,  single  swing,  1  burner 1.00 

Butler's  pantry,  i  drop  light,  2  burners 3.00 

Pantry,  1  side  light,  single  swing,  1  burner 1-00 

Cellar  stairs,  1-bracket  light,  1  burner .60 

Second  floor: 

Eedrooni'i,  11  double  swing  brackets,  1  burner,  at 

»4.00 44.00 

Dressing  mom,  1  double  swing,  plain,  1  burner.. ..  2.00 

Hall,  1  stiff  bracket,  2  burners 6.00 

Stair  landing,  2   stiff  brackets,  1   burner,  each  at 

$3.00 6.00 

Bathroom,  1  bracket,  double  swing,  plain,  1  burner.  2.00 

Attic  ruoms,  5  stiif  brackets,  1  burner,  each  at  LI'S..  3.75 

Total #193.75 

Pipe  and  Fittings. 

54  ft.  ]  finch  pipe,  at  «0. 08 $4.32 

30  ft.  f-inch  pii^,  at  f 0.0.1 1.50 

30  ft.  finch  pipe,  at  *0.04 1.20 

205  ft.  |-inch  pii>e,  at  JO. 03 10.25 

Fittings 4.00 

Total t21.2: 
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» 

Labor. 

Labor,  assumed  to  be  one-seventh  the  cost  of  mate- 

rials  (fixtures,  pipes,  etc.)  =  $216. 02 -i- 7  =  ....  $30.73 

Summary  of  Cost  of  Gas-Fitting. 

Fixtures $193.75 

Pipe  and  fittings 21.27 

Labor 30.72 

Total  cost  of  gas-fitting $245.74 


RECAPITTTLATION"  OF  COST  OF  PLUMBING  AND  GAS-FITTIK6. 

Plumbing $872.25 

Gas-fitting 245.74 

Total  cost  of  plumbing  and  gas-fitting $1^117.99 

PAINTING. 

74.  In  taking  off  quantities  for  painting,  it  is  usual  to 
estimate  the  cost  by  assuming  a  price  per  square  yard  for 
each  class  of  work,  instead  of  estimating  the  material  and 
labor  separately. 

Quantities. 

Exterior  Work, 

Three  coats  of  pure  linseed  oil  and  white  lead  in  four  colors: 

Sq.Yd. 

Shingles  (see  item  in  **  Carpentry  "  estimate) . .  .• 269 

Main  cornice 130 

Porch  cornice 22 

Porch  posts 82 

Spandrels 40 

Porch  skirting. 14 

Balustrade 68 

Sash 64 

Window  sills 16 

Porch  floors  and  steps 79 

Total "tU 
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One  coat  orange  shellac  and  one  of  varnish: 

Porch  ceiling  (isee  item  iu  ' '  Carpentry  "  estimate} 58 

Jnlerior  IVork. 
Chestnut  finish,  parlor,  librarj-,  dining  room,  hall,  etair  hall, 
lavalorj',  and  suurway.     One  coat  of  wood  filler,  one 
coat  of  white  shellac,  and  two  coats  of  varnish,  rubbed 
down  with  pumice  stone  and  water: 

Sq.Yd. 

Architrave 83 

Base IS 

Wainscoting. 30 

Sash 17 

Doors £4 

Jamb  casings. 7 

Stairway. 60 

BiUustrade  of  Btairwity 20 

Total 228 

White  pine,  natural  finish,  all  of  house  not  finished  in  chest- 
nut.   One  coat  of  spirit  shellac  and  two  coats  of  varnish : 

Sq.Yd. 

Architrave 73 

Base 60 

Wainscoting SO 

Sash 40 

Dresser 9 

Doors 131 

Jamb  casings 81 

Buck  stairs 34 

Total "407 

Cost. 

Exterior  work,  711  sq.  yd.,  at  28  cents  per  sq.  yd. .  tl99.08 
Porch  ceiling,  58  sq.  yd.,  at  20  cents  per  sq.  yd....  11.60 
Chestnut  finish,  23C  sq.  yd.,  at  50  cents  per  sq.  yd.  113.00 
White  pine,  natural  finish,  407  sq.  yd.,  at  25  cents 

per  sq.  yd 101.78 

Total  cost  of  painting »435.43 


") 
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SUMMABT  OF  COST  OF  BUTLDIXG. 

75.  Having  estimated  the  cost  of  work  required  of  each 
trade,  a  summary  of  the  whole  vnH  express  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building. 

Excavation  and  filling. $174.10 

Stonework 1,314.41 

Brickwork 791.71 

Carpentry. 1,023.10 

Roofing. • 415.58 

Plastering. 700 .  82 

Joinery 1,171 .47 

Hardware. 843.02 

Heating  and  ventilation 251 .  71 

Plumbing  and  gas-fitting 1,117.99 

Painting 425.43 

Total  cost $7,780.00 
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"        Estimate  of 19 

Globe  checks 16 

"      valves 16 

Globes  for  gas  lights 16 

**       Obstruction  of  light  by..  16 

Gnarled-oak  painting 18 

Graining,  Bird's-eye  maple 18 

"  brushes 18 

"  combs 18 

Definition  of 18 

Description  of 18 

Gnarled-oak 18 

Mahogany 18 

Quartered-oak 18 

Rosewood 18 

Satinwood 18 

Tools  used  in 18 

Walnut 18 

Yew  tree 18 

Granite 18 

Grate  area  of  boiler 17 

Gravel  roofing,  Cost  of 19 

Grease  intercepter  and  trap 16 

"       trap,  Chilling 16 

Green 18 

Brunswick 18 

Chrome 18 

Emerald 18 

glass,  Mixture  for 18 

Mineral 18 

Scheele's 18 

Schweinfurt 18 

Greenhouse    heating,    Arrange- 
ment of  pipes  for 17 

Greenhouses,  Heating  of 17 

Grinding  paint,  Process  of 18 

tools 18 

Ground  air 17 

"       key  bibbs 16 

Gum  mastic 18 
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Hamburg  lake 18 

white 18 

Handholes 17 

Hardware,  Estimate  of 19 

"  "  " 19 

Heat,  a  form  of  energy 17 

Conduction  of 17 

contained  in  air 17 

"  "  water 17 

emitted    from    various 

sources 17 

Latent 17 

Loss  of,  from  buildings...  17 

Measurement  of 17 

Nature  of 17 

Prevention  of  loss  of 17 

propagation 17 

Radiant 17 

Reflection  of 17 

Sensible 17 

Specific 17 

Heaters,  Combination 17 

Heating  and  ventilating  system, 

Estimate  of 19 

Heating  and  ventilating  system, 

Estimate  of 19 

Heating  and  ventilation,  Exam- 
ples of 17 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  man- 
ufactory    17 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  small 

frame  dwelling 17 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  sub- 
urban residence 17 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  two- 
story  schoolhouse 17 

Heating,  Direct-indirect  method  17 

"       Furnace 17 

*'       greenhouses 17 

Hot-water 17 

of  houses 17 

*'        "      Systems  of...  17 

Steam 17 

surface,   Best  arrange- 
ment of,  in  radiators.  17 

surface  of  Iwilers 17 

"  hot-air  fur- 
nace   17 

"  hot-water 

Iwiler 17 

'*  radiator. 
Computa- 
tion of 17 

supplied  by  pipe 
of  given  diam- 
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■*      Eatlmate  o( 

K. 

King's  yallow 

Kltchea  dresMrs. 

"       Hnki 

"       VeaCIlntiOQ  o{ 

Knife,  Palette 

"      Stone. 

_  "      Stopping 

Patent 

Ktemnili  white 

Kremser  white 

L. 

Lake,  Carminated 

"     Humburg 

"      Roman 

"      Scarlet 

'■      Ysllow 

Lakes 

Lampblack.   Burnt 

Lamp,  Incandescent 

■'      Regenerative. 

"      Wenham 

I.apiglazDli 

Latent  heat 

"  "    offosion 

"    of  vaporiution 

Lathing,  Estimate  of 

Ijiirincs.  

"      "Ventilation  of 

Laundr^i  Ventilation  of. 

Laws  and  regulations  for  plumb- 
ing and  drainage. 

Lead    aft   a  material  for  boH  or 

•'     pipe,  Inspection'of!!!!!!!!.' 

■'      Weigiitof 

"        "      U»eof. 

••      Red 

'■      Sugarot 

'•      waatepipe 

"      While 

Leaded  work  in  glass,  Patterns 

in 

Leaders,  Trap  for 


Leading  stained  glaM 

Light  reqaired,  Uethod  of  find- 
ing ... 

Lights,  Height  of,  above  floor. .. . 

Lining  fltch 

Linseed  oil 

Location  of  freih-air  InleL 

■■  furnace 

"         "  gaa  flitnrea 

"         "  gaspipcs,  Cuniidern- 

»         "  inlets  and oatletn.... 
"        "  plumbing  flitures... 

Locomotive  boiler 

"     Extended  soriace 

Low-preaaura   steam-h  e  a  1 1 1 

■ratem 

Low-water  alarm. , 

Magilp 

Uahogeny  grelaing , 

sUIn 

varnish 

MBinsillns-Ftniiit'l , 

"     (or  hut -water  circuits  .. 
"     (or  hot-water  heatln 

Manganese,  Oalde  of 

Sulphate  of 

Manhole.... 

"      forilisconDtclingtrnp..    1 

Mantle  of  AVelsbach  lamp 

MannfactOTTi  nealfnt|:and  venti- 
lation of 

Marble,  Black  and  gold 

"        KliiiPntine,  

"       l!i.liHnpink         

"       Serpentine 

"        Sienna 

"        White-veined 

M.irblind  

Masonry,  Estimate  of 

Massicot ....'....'..'. 

Mastic 

"      Gum 

"      vamiih 

Materials  put  in  place  per  day . . 
"        used  in  plumbing. 
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Mol*l*nln«  air 
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UaMlcxlMBpatelinc 
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n',  Old,  how  cleaned... 


PnlDts.  rinsKinLH 


Ptiper  luMglng'. 1 

"  "       Procauot 1 

"      VMuirted ! 

Papering,  Estlnuite  of' 1 

Poraiitsi.  i 

Paichment  liie 1 

Parlor,  Tentilation  <•( 1 

Patent  diienL.   > 

"     knotting ' 

Patterns  in  leaded  work  In  gluB  1 

Pattiton'avliite. 1 

PearlvhItB         1 

Pencil  averKrainer. 1 

Pencils  fur  gysinfng I 

Pendants.,  1 

Peppermint  leat, 1 

Perforated  hollow  hitching  post  1 

"  "     Bttpping  lilock  1 

Periodical  Rashiag  tank, 1 

Photometer,  Baaaen 1 

Romford 1 

Photometric  meBBurementB, 

Method!  of  makins 1 

Photometry 1 

Plgmenta ; 1 

Black 1 

Blue 1 

"        classified  according  Co 

ialica.... I 

"        Red I 

White I 

"     Varietieaof 1 

"        Yellow 1 

PlllaT  lighti. 1 

Pflot  light. 1 

PId  radiator. 1 

PiDk.Datcb. 1 

Pipe,  Back-vent 1 

"     Double-hub 1 

"     tor   heating    ayatem,    Site 

of 1 

"     Galvanized- iron 1 

"     Lead ] 

"      1 

"     systems.  Design  of 1 

"     tacks 1 

"    tin J 

"    Wronght-lroD 1 

"  1 

PIpea,  Cast-iron 1 

■'      Distributing I 

"      Earthenware 1 

"      for  gas,  Capacity  of. 1 

'■     "     Siioot 1 

"        "  heating     greenhouse, 


PipeatoT  h<itair,CoiiBtnctIon  of  1 

Siieof 1 

'■      "    hot  water.  Inclination 

of I 

"      "      »         "       Determi- 
natloa  of 

siieot...  I 

"      Salt-glased  or  vitrified.. . .  I 

"      Service I 

"      Soil  and  vent I 

"      Snpporlsfor I 

"      used  in  plumbing. I 

"      Waste 1 

"      Wooden 1 

Piping  buildings. 1 

1 

•'      Mot-water 1 

•■      Insulation  of.  from   com- 

busilble  materials i 

"      system  for  gas.  Testing  of  1 

'•     Testingof. 1 

Pitch  of  drains  1 

pitoltnt>e. 1 

Plain  beating  surface 1 

Plan  No.  1:  Oulsida  house  drain- 
age   1 

"     No.  »:  Inside  house  drain- 
age   1 

"     No.  8:  Water  sDpply,  street 

pressure 1 

"     No.  4:  Water  aopply,  Unk 

pressure 1 

"     No.5:  Water  supply,double- 

tMiler  system 1 

Plana,  Gas-liltera' I 

I'lanl.  Indigo I 

i'lnsier.  I'amling 1 

Plastering,  Estimateot I 

Plateglaas,  Manufacture  of I 

"     Polishing I 

•'     Rolled 1 

Plates,  Stencil 1 

Plugbibbs 1 

Plugeocka 1 

Plumber,  Duty  of 1 

Plumbing  and     drainage.  Laws 

and  regulations  for.  1 
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"     water  cuI-oB 

"PP'y 

Paltsmng  plate  bUu 

"         "       leaders.  Tnip  lor.... 

PorceUtu  l«nndt7  tubs 

Porphrrr 

PorUble. 

PreaervHtioii  of  wood  by  creoaate 

■*    VenetlaiL 

Ressnsrative  lamp  or  burner . . . 

Location  c.f 

Regulatiot,  o(  temperature 

Relaik-e    hm^ilt'v'ile'term'in'a: 

Purple 

ti- 

Repainting old  work 

ll. 

"           to  air-current  due  lo 

"         on  ilrnp  brancli 

Rolled  plate  glass.. 
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Roofins,  EslimatB  of 
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Shade™  for  graining 1 

Shades  for  gas  lights. 1 

Ro»-co10Ted  KlBH,  Uistnre 

[or   18     m 

Sheathing,  Calculation  ot 1 

'■ 1 

Sheet  copper,  Inspection  □{ I 

18       W 

■■      SiKSOf 1 

'.'.'.   iR     Br 

Shields  for  gas  lights 1 

Src.  Pagt. 

Safely  burners- 

Sash 

...    10       117 

Simple  circuit  in  hoi- water  heat- 

Satin  wood  graining 

...    18       « 

SchoolhoQM),  Heating  and  ve 

School  hciuac-v    Unsanitary 

""    17      1-7 

Senmless  drawn  tubing 

...   le     M 

SkfiviHk.-iilprtii  used  in  gilding)    1 

Separateretumsyslemofst 

»m 

S«pia 

"        pipe" 

Sewage 

"        DischarB*  of,  into  r 

...    18     aa 

'■       '■     Inspection  of IB 

Solid  Hame  burner 1 

spirit  vu-niili , , , 

Sptlliins  ulr-cairenls Jt 

Spm  dIaphraKin IB 

Xpny  l-ih M 

HMM*  dninnse M 

SUI&nl  riftw IS 

■'     l.«wllnrot n 
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■rMy.  VMUUllon  at 

UaKovvratyw  fipta 

flUpiingra 

'd  (urlacon  orixillera. . , , 

n  bollpts.  SiqulnMiianlm 

coll.,  VmUlaltoo  by . . 


Staodl  twrdar 

**     dtcontlon  of  panel. . . , 

"  w«a».,,, 

-    Ufti«r , 

"      platM 

StencillUK. 

St«ncila,  CuUhiK , 

Stone  cotter.  Day*!  trai)f  t^,., 

"      knife 

"      mMuatj,  MainiinBent 


Sloragre  of  fuel 

StnubutK  inrpeoUne 

Stud*,  jojuti,  mften,  Ms.,  Ckl- 


Drop  ariieai  ol   IT 
Ftttio^  and  ap- 


Insupply  several 


Tamperatnre  and  volnme  ol 
hst-sir  lapplf .. 

"  EKptonation  of... 

"              rfilfulHtoT,    Auto- 
TeniioD  of  kbsm,  Ueanlng  of 

Tut,  HydroiUCIc 

"     Peppermint 

"    Smoke 

TeMtDEdralni 

"       of  piping 

"       plumbing  systems 

systems  of  gas  pipes. . .. 

Tbeiiard's  bine 

Thermal  unit,  British 

Tnermograph 

Thermomiler 

"  Recording 

Wet-Bnd-drj-. 

bulb 

ThermosUt 

Tile  roofs 

Tin-lined  lead  pipe,  Weight  of... 
■'    pipe 

"     root.Dataof      

Tools,  Gilder's 

"      Gdnding  

"     used  by  painters 

"  "  lo  graining  and  dec- 
orating  

Trap,  Back -valer 

■•      Ball 

"      Bell 

"      Bottle 

"      Bucket 

■'      DuBois 

"      Grease 

"     Main  diaconncctioK 

"     Maindraln        

"     on  refrigerator  waste  pipe 

"     Ronnd-pipe     

Trapa  for  nin-vraler  leaders 

*■     General  coDsi(leraltoQ>,af- 

"     Sequiremcnti  of 

"     Varietlesot 

Trough  closets 

Tnbea,  Brass  or  copper 
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Tabea,  Brass  or  copper I 

n  TablDK,  Braied 1 

1  "       laspcctloo  of. 1 

L«ad 1 

la  "        Seamless  drawn 1 

ra  Tnbs,  Uiiniirv  VHrieliesof 1 

TuDgEten  while I 

Til  Turpentine,  Oil  of 1 

S  ■*  Process    of    saving 

SI  and  collecting 1 

18  "  Spiritsof 1 

87  ■■  Varieties  of 1 

go  "  vamiih 1 

88  Twinelbow 1 

gj  Two-pipe  system  of  steam  heat- 

I(B  log 1 

ST 
lUi  U.  S 

a  Ultramarloe  blue 1 

3  "  Dutch 1 

18  Umber 1 

a  •■      1 

19  "      Banil 1 

18  ■'      Raw 1 

18  Union  Jet  burner 1 

L^  n  !■  a  n  j  t  II  r  >■    arrangement   for 

78  Upward  and  downward  venliU- 

81  lion,  Comparison  of 1 

ni  Urinids. 1 

at 

Ml  \.  S 

t  "        Bteam-heaiing  system .  1 

n  slonunk 1 

«l  "     Mixing 1 

«7  Valves  for  hot-water hcatiag....  1 

M  "     Gate 1 

AS  "      Globe 1 

e»  "      Radiator. 1 

M  ■'      Reducing I 

«S  Van  Dyke  brown 1 

68  Vaporization.  I.atentheatof....  I 

81  Varnish  brushes. 1 

81  "       Cheap,    for     ordinary 

87  work 1 

«  "         Copal 1 

»  "         Dark,    tor   light  wood- 

»  wort 1 

Furniture I 

65  "         Mahogany I 

65  ■■         Qualitiesof. 1 

ea  '■         Spirit I 


V&misli.  White  a>pal I 

Wbit«  hurdipliit I 

White  IBE. 1 

White  ■hellac I 

Vknuahed  papat 1 

I  VebidM ] 

I  Vsininit  bom I 

Veneitta  t«d i 

V«nlc«luTptgila«. 1 

wh«e. 1 

:V>at,I.«sl I 

"     P'P" ' 

VeatlUilHK  flUM.  ArraBRVmeDt 

'■  "         DeslRnof....  1 

•yMem,  BaKmate  ot  1 

.1  , 

VouilLBtion,  AmDnnt  of  kir  r«. 

qnired  (or 1 

BDd  beating  of  Bmall 
InmertwelKtiK.... 
"  and  biuting  of  Hub- 

urban  reeidence. . . 

Rtoiy  KhoalhoUB*. 


Veolil«llon  ayslems.  Combined. 
"  upward  and    down- 


Vertical  tubular  boiler... 
Violet  glaEs,   Mixture  foi 

VftUUono£air 

Vllrifled  earthen  pipe.... 


Vltrio 


White.. 

1  Bad  tetopeniiore  of  1 

air  supply.... 

■■    weight  ofair... 


WDlnncolfoK 

Wall  paper.  Choice  of 

■■     Preparation   of,  for   paper  - 
hanging' 

Washbasini 


So 

-pipe    connec 
tilationoi'. !'.'.! 

::           "       Ventllationof 

Water  CM 

"     g«nge     for     taemauiiag 

preunre 

■■     gUdtoK 

■•       h™i  mnmiiied  to 

"      Hethodl  of  Bupplylng 

"      pipsa,  SiiB  Dt. 

"       Puriflcotion  of 

"     inpply  

"  "        DooblB-boller 

»y»teoi:Plan 

"         "       Strsel     prtMore; 

Plan  No.  8 

"  "       lyatem 

PUiiNo.4 

"      Unk,  Size  of 

**      varnfsh 

Weather  boarding,  Batlmate  of. 

Weight  and  volume  of  atr 

Welliupply 

We1iibu,:h  lump 

Wet  filter 

Wet-snd-drv-bulb  thermometer 
White  copal  varnish 

"     h  ard  spirit  varnish 

"      lacvamiBh 

■■      lead 

"         "   Ad  alteration  of 

"         "   Precipiuted 

II      pigment* 

"     shellac  vamlsh 

"     tnrpeatine 
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Sec.  Pat*- 


White  veined  marbli 

"     vitro! 

Wind,  Effect  of,  npon  chimneys 

"     Mechanical  etfects  of 

Windmills 

Window,  Cost  of 

"        frame,  Cost  of 

"         glaia.  Panes  of,  In  box 

Winter  gasoline 

Wood  preservation............... 

"      sUins.  Composition  of. . . . 

Wooden  pipes 

Woodworit,  liying  color  on 

Wronght-iTon  pipe 
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